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Vi IMTRODtJCTION. 

It may be suggested^ that the sufferings of the Abo« 
rigines, from the importation of foreign diseases, and the 
more baneful influence of spirituous liquors, more than 
counterbalance the benefits they receive from civilization. 
These objections^ it must be frankly confessed, are very 
powerful. But it is hoped, that vigilant measures will be 
pursued, by a government professed to be founded on the 
principles of humanity and wisdom, to prohibit the mtro- 
duction of spirituous liquors among them. The sniall-pox 
has raged^ when little or no communication was held with 
them. Provisions are already made to introduce vaccine 
inoculation among them, which will prevent those horrid 
ravages that are mentioned in the course of the work. 

It may be thought matter of surprise, that regions^ 
upwards of three thousand miles in length, bordering on a 
country inhabited by an inquisitive and enterprising people^ 
who could avail themselves of the benefit of a lucrative fur 
trade, should remain so long unexplored. Many impedi- 
ments have retarded the tour, that has laid open to view a 
* country hitherto hidden frbm the knowledge of the civilized 
American. 

Attempts have been made by the great discoverer, Capt. 
Cook, to find a communication by water in the northern 
regions between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Whether 
the two great oceans are joined together in those regions 
remains an uncertainty ; but the rigours of a frigid zone 
evinced^ that though they joined, it was impracticable to 
oavigate from one to the other. 

To travel among the Indians, is but too often thought 
the road that inevitably leads the unfortunate adventurer to 
an4UitimeIy death. The barbarity of the Indians in war i? 
proverbial; but in time of peace, hospitality and humanity 
are traits justly due to their character, tt is a judicious 
saying of an eminent traveller among them^ that *' in time 
of peace no greater friends^ in time of war no greater ene- 
mies." 
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Befet*e the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States^ 
the jealous disposition of the Spaniards debarred all adven- 
tures for discoveries from that quarter. 

These impediments would compel the discoveries of the 
wenjtem part of the continent, to be made by a voyage by 
the way of Cape Horn, which would be too long, arduous, 
and expensive to entice the enterprize* 

In the year nsg, the celebrated traveller Alexander Mac- 
kenzie embarked from Fort Chepewyan, in latitude 58deg. 
N. longitude liodeg. W. from Greenwich, and with the 
greatest fortitude, under embarrassing ana perilous cir- 
cumstances, he explored with assiduity the northern region 
to nearly the 70th degree of north latitude, where obstruc- 
tion by ice, compelled Him to return to Fort Chepewyan. 
Thence he ascended the Peace River to its source, and 
thence to the Pacific Ocean ; making many discoveries^ 
which he judiciously narrated in his Journal. 

The following statement of the commerce of the Mis* 
souri, is made by a gentleman^ which will sufficiently show 
the advantages that arise from it. 

^^ The products which are drawn from the Missouri, are 
obtained from the Indians and hunters in exchange for 
merchandize. They may be classed according to the sub- 
joined table. 
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Castor 


- 12881 lbs. 


at 1 20 
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Otters - . 


1267 skins 


4 — 
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Foxes •) 










Pouha Foxes > 


803 skins 


50 


4pl — 
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Raccoons 


4848 skins 


25 


1062 ~ 




Bears, black, grey, 

yellow 


*°^J 2541 skins 


2 — 


5082 — 




Eucea * ^ 

1 


•* 2541 tkifts 2 — ^ 
Caided forward 


5082 — 




3143% 20 
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Brought over 31432 dO 

Buffaloel * - 1714 skins 3 — dl48 — 

Dressed cow hides • 189 skins 1 ^0 S83 bQ 

Shorn deerskins m 96926 lbs. 50 36;70 40 

Deer skins^ with hair - 6381 skins O 50 3190 50 

Tallow and fat * 8313 lbs. 20 1662 60 

Bears oil - - 2310 galls. 1 28 2472 ~ 
Muskrats « 
Martens • - 



S, 77911 20 



^' The calculation in this table, drawn from the most 
correct accounts of the produces of the Missouri^ during 
fifteen years^ makes the average of a common year 77,971 
dollar^. 

^^ On calculating, in the same proportion^ the amount 
of merchandize entering the Missouri, and given in ex- 
change for peltries, it is found that it amounts to 61,250 
dollars, including expenses, equal to one-fourth of the value 
of the merchandize, 

" The result is, that this commerce gives an annual pro- 
fit of 16,721 dollars, or about 27 percent. 

^^ If the commerce of the Missouri, without encourage- 
ment, and badly regulated, gives annually so great a profit, 
may we not rest assured that it will he greafly augmented, 
should government direct its attention to "it. It is also ne- 
cessary to observe, that the price pf peltry fixed by this 
table, is the current price in the Illinois : if it were regu- 
lated by the prices of London, deducting the expenses of 
transportation, the profit according to our calculation, would 
be much more considerable. 

** If the Missouri, abandoiied to savages, -and presenting 
hut ohe branch of cpnimerce, yields such great advantages, 
in proportion to the capitaf employed in it, what might we 
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not hope^ if some merchants or companies with large capi- 
tal, and aided by a population extended along the borders 
of the river^ should turn their attention to other branches 
of the trade^ which they might undertake (I dare say) with 
a certainty of success, when we consider the riches buried 
in its banks^ and of which I have endeavoured in these notes 
to give an idea/* 

AN ESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCE OF THE 45EVERAL 

MIMES. 

*^ Mine a Burton ....550,000lbs. 
mineral^ estimated to pro- 
duce 66f, is 3363666! lbs. 
lead^ at 5 dollars, is 18,333 33 

To which add 30 dollars, (on 
120,000 lbs. manufactured) 
to each thousand, is 3,600 — 



21,933 33 



<« Old Mines....200,000lbs. mi- 
neral, estimated to produce 
661, is 133,333ilbs. lead at 
5 dollars, per cwt. is 6,666 67 

« Mine a la Mott....200,000 lbs. 

lead, at 5 per dollars cwt. is 10,000 — 

^^ Suppose at all the other mines 

30,000lbs. lead, at5 dollars, is 1,500 00 

18,166 67 



Total amount is Dollars 40,30 

*^ When the manufacture of white and red lead is put 
into operation, the export valuation will be considerably 
augaaented on the quality of lead/' 
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On the 14th of May, 1804-, we embarked from St 
Louis on the expedition, having, previous to our 
setting out, provided ourselves with every thing re^ 
quisite for the prosecution of the voyage, particu- 
larly with large quantities of ammunition and fire- 
arms, for the purpose of protecting us from the hos- 
tile attacks of the natives, and for procuring food* 
We likewise took a large quantity of ornaments, 
consisting of medals, trinkets, &c. for the purpose 
of gaining a favourable reception among the Indi- 
ans, and obtaining such articles of use, as our situa* 
tion might require. 

Our parly, consisting of forty-three, was ge- 
nerally divided into two companies, the one for 
hunting, who travelled by land ; the other to 
remain in our water conveyance, which consisted 
only of two small perogues and a batteau. Larger 
vessels would have obstructed us in ascending thd 
Missouri near its source. Both companies jorned at 
night, when we were compelled to encamp by the 
banks of the river; our vessel being too light to 
sail except by day. 

B 
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The country bordering on the Missouri, pfo^ 
duces immense quantities o^ fur, which can be 
purchased of the Indians for a mere trifle, and 
may be easily transported from the head of this 
river to the Columbia river at a small expence, 
on account of the low rate at which horses 
might be purchased for the purpose from the 
Snake Indians, who inhabit this mountainous dis«- 
trict; from the Columbia river they may be con* 
vey ed to China by a very short route. 

This trade would give employment to an im* 
mense number of inhabitants ; and the country is 
sufficiently luxuriant for thC/ population of an im* 
mense colony. 

Missbutit. 

The Missouri is already ranked among the 
greatest rivers. It is aii object of astonishment to 
the whole world. The uninformed man admires its 
rapidity, its lengthy course, and the salubrity of 
its waters, and is amazed at its colour; while 
the reflecting mind admires the innumerable riches 
scattered oti its banks> and, foreseeing the future, 
beholds already this rival of the Nile flowing 
'through countries as fertile^ as populous^ and as 
extensive as tho^e of Egypt. 

The Missouri joins the Mississippi five leagues 
above the town of St. Louis, about the 40th deg. 
of north lajt. It is necessary to observe, thai after 
uniting with the Mississippi, it flows through a 
space of 1200 miles, before it empties itself into the 

/ 
/ 
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Uulf of Mexico. As this part of its course is 
"ivell known, I shall speak of the Missouri only. 

I ascended about 600 leagues, without perceive 
ing a diminution either in its width or rapidity. — 
The principal rivers which empty into the Mis- 
souri, arCi as you ascend, the Gasconade, the ri- 
ter of thie Osages^ the two Charaturns, the Great 
river, the river Des Canips, Nichinen, Batoney, 
the Great and Little Nimaha, the river Plate, the 
tiver De Sioux, this L'Eau Qui Court 

As far as twent3'-five leagues above its junction 
tvith the Mississippi, are to be found different set- 
tlemients of American families, viz. atBonhomme, 
and Femme Osage, &c. ; beyond this, its banks arc 
inhabited only by savage nations^ — the Great and 
Little Osages, settled one hundred and twenty 
leagues on the river of that name; the Canips^ the 
Ottos, the Panis, the Loupes or Panis Mahas, the 
Mahas, the Poukas, the Ricaras, the Mandanes, 
the Sioux : the last nation is not fixed on the banks 
of the Missouri, but habitually goes there to hunt. 

The banks of the Missouri are alternately woods 
and prairies : it is remarked, that the higher you 
ascend this river, the more common are these prai- 
ries ; and they seem to increase every year by the 
fires which are kindled every autumn by the sa* 
Vagesj or white hunters> either by chance, or with 
the design of facilitating their hunting* 

The waters of the Missouri are muddy, and con- 
tain throughout its course a sediment of very fine 
tattd, which soon precipitates ; but this circum** 

b2 
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stance, w!iich rendei-s them disag;reeabfe to the 
sight,' takes nothing from their salubrity. 

Experience has proved, that the waters of the 
Missouri are more wholesome than those of the 
Ohio, and the upper Mississippi. The rivers and 
streams, which empty into the Missouri, below the 
river Plate, are clear and limpid; above this 
river, tliey areas muddy as the Missouri itself. 
This is occasioned by beds of sand, or hills of a 
very fine white earth, through which they take 
their course. 

The bed of the Missouri is dbstructed with 
banks, sometimes of sand, and sometimes of gra- 
ve!, which frequently change their place, and con- 
sequently render the navigation always uncertain. 
Its course is generally West by North West. 

To give a precise idea of the incalculable riches 
scattered on the banks of the Missouri, would re- 
quire unbounded knowle<lge. 

The flats are covered with huge trees ; the Liard 
or poplar. The sycamore, out of one piece of 
which are made canoes, which carry nearly 18,000 
ewt Tlie maple, which affords the inhabitants an 
agreeable and wholesome sugar. The wild cherry 
tree, and the red and black zmlnut, so useful 
1n joiners' work. The red and white e/w, neces- 
sary to cartwrights. The Triacanihosy which, 
when well trimmed, forms impenetrable hedges. 
The water-willow, the while and red mulberry 
tree, &c. &c. 

On tlie shores are found in abundance, the white 
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and black oak, prq>er for every kind of sbip* 
Wrights* aod carpenters' work ; the pine, so-easily 
worked ; an(}, on the stony mountains;^ the durable 
cedar. 

It would be impossible to detail all the species 
of trees, evep those unknown in other countries, 
and the use that can be made of them, of which we 
are stilt ignorant 

The plants are still more numerous ; I will pass 
lightly over this article, for the want of sufficient 
botanical knowledge* Th^ Indians are well ac- 
quainted with the virtues of many of them ; they 
make use of them to heal their wounds, and to 
poison their arrows; they also use various kinds of 
Savoycfnues, to dye different colours; they hav>e 
one which is a certain apd prompt cure for the ve^ 
nereal disease. 

The lands on the borders of the Missouri are 
excellent, and when cultivated are capable of yields 
ing abundantly all tbe productions of the temper- 
ate, ai;id even some of the warm climates ; wheat, 
maizcy* and tvery species of grain, Irish potatoes, 
and excellent sweet potatoes. I^emp seems here to 
be an in4?g.cp<^us plant: even cotton succeeds, 
though not SQ well as in more southerly countries. 
Its culture, however, yields a real advantage to the* 
inhabitants settled on thp banks of the Missouri, 
who find ini tb^ crop of a field of about two acre? 
sufficient for the M^^ants of their families. 

The natural prairies are a great resource, being 
of themselves cJj^cellent p^turages, and facilitating 
the labours of the ipan who is just settled, who can 
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thus enjoy, with little labour, from the first ycaf: 
9 considerable crop. Clay fit for making bricks is 
very common. There is also Fayance clay, and an- 
other species of clay, which in the opinion of in* 
telligerit persons is the real kos^olin to which thfe 
porcelain of China owes the whole of its reputation. 

There are found on the borders of the Missouri, 
many springs of salt water of every kind, which 
will yield more than sufficient salt for the consump- 
tion of the country, when it shall become inhabited. 

Salt-petre is found here in great abundance, in 

* • » • 

numberless caye$, which are m^t with along thq 

, ^ ^ ' • • • • ' ' . ■.. 

banks of the river. 

The stones are generally calcareous and gates. 
There is foutad one also^ which I believe to be pe- 
culiar to the banks of the Missouri. It is of a 
blood red colour, compact, soft under the chisel, 
and hardens in the air, and is susceptible of a most 
beautiful polish. The Indians use it for their 
calumets ; but from the extent of its layers, 
it might be easily employed in more important 
works. They have also quarries of marWe, of 
which we only know the colour ; they are streaked 
with red. One quarry is well known, and easily 
worked, napiely, a species of plaster, which we 

• ■ » . • # 

are assured is of the same nature as that of Paris, 

. ' , » ■ , ... . . 

and of which the United States make a grea-t use ; 
we also found volcanic stones, which demonstrate 
the ancient existence of unknown volcanoes.. 

We were confirmed in the belief, that there. 
Avere volcanoes in some of their mountains, by the. 
intelligence that we received from the Indians. 
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who informed us, *^ that the Evil Spirit was mad 
** at the Red People, and caused the mountains 
^' to vomit fire, sand, gravel, and large stones, to 
^* terrify and destroy themj but the Good Spirit 
^^ had compassion on them, and put out the fire, 
f' chased the Evil Spirit out of the mountains, and 
** left them unhurt ; but when they returned to 
*' their wickedness, the Great Spirit had permitted 
^^ the Evil Spirit to return to the mountains again, 
^^ and vomit up fire ; but on their becoming good, 
'^ and making sacrifices, the Great Spirit chased 
^' away the Evil Spirit from disturbing them, and 
f^ for forty snows* he had not permitted him to 
^^ return,'* 

The short stay we have generally made among 
the savage nations, has prevented us from making 
those researches which would have supplied us 
with more extensive information, respecting the 
ii^arious mines found on the borders of the Mis- 
souri. We know with certainty, only of those of 
iron, lead, and coal ; there is, however, no doubt, 
but that there are some of tin, of copper, of silver, 
and even of gold, according to the account of the 
Indians, who have found some {^articles or dust 
of these metals either on the surface of the earth, 
pr on the banks of small torrents. 

I consider it a duty at the same time to give an 
idea of the salt mines, and the salines, which are 
found in the same latitude on the branches of this 

fiver Arkansas. At about 300 miles frOm the 

' • . . . - 

* Forty Years. 
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village of the Great Ois^ges, 'in a westerly direcr 
tion, after having pasi^^^d severgl branches of the 
river Arkansas, we find ^ flat, of about 15 leagues 
in diameter, surrounded by bills of m iminense 
extent: the soil is a bjack sand, very fine, and so 
hard that the horses hardly leave a trace* During 
9 warn^r^nd dry season, there exhales from this 
flat, vapours, which, after being condensed, fall on 
this black sand, and cover it with an incrustation 
of salt, very white and fine, and about half an inch 
thick ; the rains destroy this phenomenon. 

At about 18 miles from this flat, are found mines 
of geuuine salt, near the surface of the earth. The 
Indians, who are well acquainted with them, are 
obliged to use levers to break and raise iU 

At a distance of about 15 leagues from the flat, 
of which we have just spoken, and in a southerly 
direction, there is a second mine of genuine salt, 
of the same nature as the other. These two minef^ 
differ only in colour: the first borders on a blue, 
the second approaches a red. Much further 
south, and still on the branches of theArkan'* 
sas, is a saline, which may be considered as one of 
the most interesting phenomena in nature. 

On the declivity of a small hill there are five 
holes, about a foot and a half in diameter, and two 
in depth, always full of salt water, without ever 
overflowing. If a person were to draw any of this 
water, the hole would immediately fill itself; 
and about ten feet lower, there flows, from this 
same hill, a large stream of pure and sweet water. 

If this country were peopled, the working of 
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tthese gejiuine salt mines would be very easy, by 
xneaus of the river Arkansas. This species of salt, 
is found by experience to be far preferable to any 
other for salting provisions* 

Should these notes, imperfect and without order 
as they are, but in every respect founded on truth, 
and observations made by myself, excite the curi- 
osity of men of intelligence, capable of investi- 
gating the objects, which they have barely sug- 
gested ; I do not doubt, but that incalculable 
advantages would result to the United States, 
and especially to the district of Louisiana. 

It is impossible to give an exact account of the ' 
peltries, which are brought down the Mississippi, 
as they are all immediately transported to Canada, 
without passing any port of this country : we can 
obtain a true statement only from the settlements 
on the lakes. It is but a short time since the Red 
» River has been explored- 

After leaving the river Des Moens, the fur 
trade from the Upper Missouri is carried on en- 
tirely by British houses, and almost the whole of 
the fur which is obtained from the other Indian 
traders is also sent to Canada, whefe it commands 
much higher prices than at New-Orleans; where, 
in fact, there is no demand. It is also necessary 
to observe that, the further North we go, the 
greater is the value of the peltries. It is but a 
few years since peltries have been exported from 
America by way of the Ohio. It i.s to be desired 
that the eastern part of America should encourage 
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this exportation, by raising the prices of peltries 
to nearly those of Canada. 

The countries at the head of the Missouri and 
of the Columbia rivers bear a great similarity j 
being cold and very sterile, except in pasturage 
only. At the foot of the mountain, at the head 
of the Missouri, lives a tribe of Indians called Ser^ 
pentine ov Snake Indians ; who are the most abject 
and miserable of the human race, having little be* 
sides the features of human beings. 

They live in a most wretched state of poverty, 
subsisting on berries and fish; the former they 
manufacture into a kind of bread, which is very 
palatable, but possesses little nutritious qua^ 
h'ty. Horses form the only article of value which 
they possess, — in these the country abounds; and 
in very severe winters they are compelled to sub-^ 
jsist on them, for the want of a better substitute 
for food. They are a very harmless inoffensive 
people ; when we first made our appearance among 
them they were filled with terror, many of them 
fled, while the others who remained were in tears, 
but were soon pacified by tokens of friendshi|), 
and by presents of beads, &c. which soon con: 
vinced them of our friendly disposition. 

The Snake Indians are in their stature crooked, 
which is a peculiarity, as it does not characterise 
any other tribe of Indians, that came within the 
pompass of our observation. To add to this de-^ 
formity, they "have high cheek bones, large light 
coloured eyes, and are very meagre, which gives 
them a frightful aspect. 
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For an axe we could purchase of them a goo4 
|iorse. We purchased twenty-seven from them, 
that did not cost more than one hundred dol- 
lars; which will be a favourable circumstance fo?: 
transporting fur over to the Columbia river. 

At the head of the Columbia river, resides a 
tribe by the name of Pallotepallors, or Flatheads; 
the latter name they derive froRi an operation, 
that renders the top of the head flat ; which is 
performed while they are infants, when the bones 
of the cranium are soft and elastic, and are easily 
brought to the desired deformity. The operation, 
is performed by tying boards, hewn to a proper 
3hape for the purpose, which they compress on the 
head. In performing this eccentric operation, 
many infants, I think without doubt, lose their 
Jives^ The more they get the head misshapen, 
^hc greater do they consider its beauty. 

They are a very kind and hospitable people. 
We left in charge with them, when we descended 
the Columbia river, our horses, which they kept 
safe. * They likewise found where we had con- 
cealed our ammunition in the earth ; and had they 
jiot been an honest people, and preserved it safe, 
our lives must have been inevitably lost; they de- 
livered up the whole, without wishing to reserve 
any, or to receive for it a compensation. 

They, like the Snake Indians, abound in horses, 
which subsist in the winter season on a shrub 
they call coer green, which bears a large leaf^ 
that is tolerably nutritious; they likewise feed 
ppou the side of hills out of which gush sm;iU 



spFiiigs of water that melt the is^now and aiford» 
pasture* I ft thb manner par horses subsisted 
while going over the rockj mountains. 

The country inhal)ited by the Snake and Flat- 
headed Indians produces but very little game. 

Captain Clark kept an Recount of the distances 
of places from one to another; which were. not 
kept by myself, for which reason I hope it will be 
a sufficient apology for subjoining two of bis state- 
ments^ 

Ja^Uer from Capt. Clark, to his EsctUoic^ 

Governor Harrison^ 



^* DEAR SIR, 



^ Fort Mandarin Apiil 2d. 



^ By the return of a party which we sent from 
thrs place with dispatches, I do myself the plea- 
s»Fe of giving you a summary view of the Mis- 
souri » Sec. 

^ In ascendfng as high as the Kanzas river, 
which is 334 miles up the Missouri : on the S. W, 
side, we met a strong current, which was from fi^e 
to seven miles an hour, the bottom is extensive^ 
a^d covered with timber, the high country is inter- 
spersed with rich handsome prairies, well-watered, 
^nd abound in deer and bear ; in ascending as high 
as the river Plate, we met a current less rapid, not 
exceeding six miles an hour; in this distance we 
passed several small rivers on each side, which 
water some finely diversified country, principally 
prairie, as between Vincennes - and Illinois^ the 
bqpttoms continue wide, and covered with timber: 



* ' 
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this mer is about 6000 yards wid^, at the mouth, 
i^ot aavigaWe ; it beads in the rocky mountaiiis, 
ivith the North river, and YcUow Stone river, and 
passes through aa open country ; fifteen leagues 
«p this river tte Ottocs and thirty Missouries live 
in one village, and can raise two hundred men ; 
fifteen leagues higher up, the Paueas and Panea 
llepublicaus live in one village, and can raise seven 
hundred men ; up the wolf fork of this river, Pa- 
pia Louisis live in one village, and can raise twa 
hundred and eighty men ; these Indians have par- 
tial ruptures frequently ; the river Plate is six hun- 
dred and thirty miles up the Missouri on the 
south west side. Here we find the antelope or 
goat; tlie next river of size ascending, is the 
Stone river, commonly called by the Ingaseix, 
Little River Desious; it takes its rise iii lake 
Dispice, Hfteea miles from the river Demoir, and is 
sixty-four yards wide ; here commences the Sioux 
country. The next by note is the Big Sioux river, 

which heads with the St. Peters, and waters of 

* 

lake Winnepie, in some high wooded country; 
about ninety miles, still higher, the river Jacque 
fal!s on the same side, and about 100 yards wide; 
this river lieads with tlie waters of lake Winnepie, 
at iio great distance east from the place, the head 
of the river Demon in Pelican lake, between the 
Sioux rivers and St, Peters; the country on both 
sides of the Missouri from the river Plate to that 
place has very much the same appearance; ex ten- • 
sive fertile plains, containing but little timber, 
and that little, principally confined to the river 
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bottoms and streams ; the country east cff thfs( 
place, and ofF from the Missouri as low as Stone 
river, contains a number of small trees, many of 
which are said to be so much impregnated with 
Glauber's salt as to produce all its effects; certain 
it is that the water in the small streams from the 
hill below on the south-west side possesses this 
quality. About the river Jacqua Bruff, the coun- 
try contains a great quantity of mineral, cobalt, 
cinnabar, alum, copperas, and several other things; 
the stone coal which is on the Missouri is very in- 
different Ascending fifty-two miles above the 
Jacqua, the river Quicum falls in on the souths 
west side of this river, is 1036 miles up, 150 yards 
wide, not navigable ; it heads in the black tnoun- 
tains which run nearly parallel to the Missouri 
from about the head of the Kanzas river, and ends 
south-west of this place. Quicum waters a bro- 
ken country 122 miles by water higher. White 
lliver falls in on the south-west side, and is 300 
jards wide, and navigable, as all the other streams 
arc which are not particularly mentioned; this 
river heads in some small lakes, short of the black 
mountains. The Mahan and Poncan nations rove 
on the heads of this river and the Quicum, and 
can raise 250 men; they were very numerous a 
few years ago, but the small pox and the Sioux 
have reduced them to their present state; the 
Sioux possess the south-west of the Missouri^ 
above White River, 132 miles higher, and on the 
west side. Teton river falls into it, it is small, and 
beads in the open plains ;. here we met a large 
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band of Sioux, and the second which we had 
seen, called Tetons; these are rascals, and may be 
justly termed the pirates of the Missouri ; they 
made two attempts to stop us; they are subdi- 
vided and stretch on the river near to this 
place, having reduced the Racres and Mandans, 
and driven them from the country they now oc- 
cupy. 

*^ The Sioux bands rove in the country to the 
Mississippi. About forty-seven miles above the 
Teton river, the Chyanne river falls in from the 
south-west, 4000 yards wide, is navigable to the 
black mountains, in which it takes its rise, in 
the third range; several bands of Indians but little 
known, rove on the head of tliis and the river 
Plate, and are stated to bfe as follows : Chaoenne 
300 men ; Staetons 100 ; Canenaviech 400 ; Cay- 
anwa and Wetahato 200; Cataha seventy; De- 
tame thirty; Memesoon fifty; Castahana 1300 
men ; it is probable that some of those bands are 
the remains of the Padoucar nation ; at 1440 miles 
up the Missouri, (and a short distance above two 
handsome rivers which take their rise in the black 
fountains,) the Kicaras live in three villages^ and 
are the remains of ten different tribes of Paneas, 
who have been reduced and driven from their 
country lower down by the Sioux; their number 
is about 500 men, they raise corn, beans, &c. and 
appear friendly and well-disposed j they were at 
ifzx with th6 nations of this neighbourhood, and 
we h^ve brought about peace. Betweeiai thie tlecars 
and this place, two levers fall in on the south- 
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west, and one on the north-east, not very long, and 
take their rise in the open country ; this country 
ahounds in a great variety of wild animals, but a 
few of which the Indians take ; many of those 
animals are uncommon in the United States, such 
as white, red and grey bears ; long eared mules> 
or black tail deer, (black at the end of the tail 
only) large hares, antelope or goat; the red fox; 
the ground prairie dogs, (who burrow in the 
ground) the braroca, which has a head like a dog, 
and the size of a small dog ; the white brant^ 
magpie, calumet eagle, &c., and many others are 
said to inhabit the rocky mountains. 

. *^ I have collected the following account of the 
rivers and country in advance of this, to wit : two 
days march, in advance*of this, the Little Missouri 
falls on the south side, and heads at the North- 
west extremity of the black mountains; six days 
march further, a large river joins the Missouri, 
affording as much water as the main river. This 
river is rapid, withobt a fall, and navigable to the 
rocky mountains, its branches head with the wa- 
ters of the river Plate; the country in advance is 
said to be broken. . > 

"The trade of the nations at this place is from 
the north west, and Hudson's Bay establishments, 
on the Assinneboin river, distant: about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; those traders are nearly at 
open war with each other, and better calculated to 
destroy than promote the happiness of those na- 
tions, to which they have latterly extended their 
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trade, and intend to form an establishment near 
this place in the course of this year. 

** Your most 

'^ Obediei\t servant, 

'' Wm. Clark." 

Letter from Capt. Clark to his Brother. 

St. Louis, 2dd Sept. l%06. 

"dear brother, 
*' We arrived at this place at twelve o'clock to 
day, from the Pacific Ocean, where we remained 
during the last winter, near the entrance of the 
Columbia river. This station we left on the 27th 
of March last, and should have reached St. Louis 
early in August, had we not been detained by the 
snow, which barred our passage across thfe Rocky , 
Mountains until the 24th of June. In returning 
through these mountains, we divided ourselves in- 
to several partii^s, digressing* from, the route by 
which we went but,' in order*the^ipore effectually 
to explore the country, and discover the most 
practicable route which does exist aci^oss the coli-' 
tinent, by the way of thie Missouri and Columbia 
rivSrs i *in this we were completely successful, and 
have theretbre no hesitatiop in declaring, that, 
such as nature has permitted, we have discovered 
the best'route which does exist across the conti- 
nent of North America in that direction. Such is ' 
that by way of the Missouri to the foot of the. 
Rapids, below the great falls of that river, a dis- 
tance pf two thousand, five hundred and seventy- 
live miles, thence by land, passing by the Rocky 
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Mountains to a navigable part of the Kooskod$k(?, 
three hundred and forty ; and with the Kooskooske 
seventy-three miles, Lewis's river one hundred 
and fifty-four miles, and the Columbia four hifn- 
.dred and thirteen miles, to the Pacific ocean, mak- 
ing the total distance, from the. confluence of tlie 
Missouri and Mississippi, to the discharge of the 
Columbia into the Pacific ocean, three thousand 
five hundred^ ^nd fifty-five miles. The navigation 
of the Missouri may be deemed good; its diffi- 
culties arise from its falling banks, timber imbed* 
ded in the mud of its channel, its sand bars, and 
the steady rapidity of its current, all which may be 
overcome with a great degree of certainty, by 
using the necessary precautions. The passage by 
land of three hundred and forty miles, from the 
falls of the Missouri to the Kooskooske, is the 
most formidable part of the track proposed across 
the continent. Qf this distance, two hundred 
miles is along a good road, and one hundred and 
forty miles over tremendous mountains, which for 
sixty miles are covered with eternal snows. A 
passage over .these mountains is, however, prac- 
ticable from the latter part of June to the last of 
September; and the cheap rate at which horses 
are to be obtained from the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the west of them, reduces the ex- 
penses of transportation over this portage to a 
mere trifle. The navigation of the Kooskooske^ 
Lewises river, and the Columbia, is safe and good, 
from the first of April to the middle of August, 
by making three portages on the latter river; the 
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first of which, in descending, is twelve hundred 
paces at the falls of Columbia^ two hundred and 
sixty one miles up that river; the second of two 
miles at the long narrows, six miles below the 
falls, and a third, also of two miles^ at the great 
Rapids, sixty-five miles still lower down. The tide 
flows up the Columbia one hundred and eighty- 
three mjles, and within seven miles of the great 
Bapids. Large sloops may with safety ascend as 
high as the tide water ; and vessels of SOO tons 
burthen reach the entrance of the Multnomah fiver, 
a large southern branch of the Columbia, which 
takes its rise on the confines of New Mexico, with 
the Callerado and Apostle's rivers, discharging it- 
self into the Columbia, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from its entrance into the Pacific ocean* 
I consider this track across tlie continent of im- 
mense advantage to the fur trade, as all the furs 
collected in nine-tenths of the most valuable fur 
country in America, may be conveyed to the 
mouth of the Columbia, and shipped from thence 
to the East Indies, by the first of August in each 
year J and will of course reach Canton earlier than 
the furs which are annually exported from Mon- 
treal arrive in Great Britain, 

** In our outward bound passage we ascended to 
the foot of the Rapids, below the great falls of the 
Missouri, where we arrived on the 14th of June^ 
1803. Not having met with any of the natives of 
the Rocky Mountains, we were of course igno- 
rant of the passes by land, which existed through 
those mountains to the Columbia river : and had 
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we even known the route, we were destitute of 
horses, which would have been indispensably ne- 
cessary to enable us to transport the requisite 
quantity of ammunition and other stores to ensure 
the remaiuing part of our voyage down the Co- 
lumbia ; we therefore determined to navigate the 
Missouri as far as it was practicable, or until we 
met with some of the natives, from whom wc 
could obtain horses and information of the coun* 
try. Accordingly, we undertook a most laborious 
portage at the falls of the Missouri, of eighteen 
miles, which we effected with our canoes and bag-r 
gage by the 3d of July. From hence, ascending 
the Missouri, we penetrated the Rocky Mountains 
at the distance of seventy-one miles above the 
upper part of the portage, and penetrated as far as 
the three forks of that river, a distance of 180 
miles further. Here the Missouri divides into 
three nearly equal branches at the same point. 
The two largest branches are so nearly of the 
same dignity, that we did not conceive that either 
of them could with propriety retain the name x>f 
the Missouri j and therefore called these streams 
Jefferson's, Madison's, and Gallatin's rivers. The 
confluence of those rivers is 28S8 miles from the 
mouth of the Missouri, by the meanders of that 
river. We ai*rived at the three forks of the Mis- 
souri on the 27th of July. Not having yet been 
so fortunate as to meet with the natives, although 
1 had previously made several excursions for that 
purpose, we were compelled still to continue our 
foute by water. 
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**Thc most northerly of the three forkjs, that 
to which we had given the name of Jefferson's 
river, was deemed the most proper for our purpose, 
and we accordingly ascended it 248 miles, to the 
upper forks, and its extreme navigable point; 
making the total distance to which we had navi* 
gated the waters of the Missouri 3096 miles, of 
which 429 lay within the Rocky Mountains. On 
the morning of the 17th of August, 1805, I arriv- 
ed at the forks of Jefferson's river, where I met 
Captain Lewis, who had previously penetrated, 
with a party of three men, to the waters of the 
Columbia, discovered a band of the Shoshone 
nation, and .had found means to induce thirty* 
five of their chiefs and warriors to accompany him 
to that place. From these people we learned that 
the river on which they resided was not navigable, 
and that a passage through the mountains in that 
direction was impracticable. Being unwilling to 
confide in this unfavourable account of the natives, 
it was concerted between Captain Lewis and myself, 
that one of us should go forward immediately with 
a small party, and explore the river; while the 
other in the interim should lay up the canoes at 
that place, and engage the natives with their 
horses to assist in transporting our stores and bag- 
gage to their camp. Accordingly I set out the 
next day, passed the dividing mountains between 
the waters of the Missouri and Columbia, and 
descended the river which I call the East Fork of 
Lewis's river, about seventy miles. Finding that 
the Indians' account of the country, in the direc* 
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tion of this river was correct, I returned and joined 
Captain Lewis on the 2Dth of August, at the Shos- 
hone eamp, excessively fatigued, as you may sup- 
pose; having passed mountains almost inaccessible, 
and compelled to subsist on berries during the 
greater part of my route. We now purchased 
twenty-seven horses of these Indians, and hired a 
guide, wIk> assured us that he could in fifteen 
days take us to a large river in an open country^ 
vest of these mountains, by a route some distance 
to the north of the river on which they lived, and 
that by which the natives west of the mountains 
visit the plains of the Missouri, for the purpose of 
hunting the bufialoe. Every preparatioa being 
made, we set forward with our guide cin the 31st 
of August, through those tremendous mountains, 
in which we continued until the S2nd of Septem- 
ber, before we reached the lower country beyond 
them ; on our way we met with the Olelachshoot, 
a band of the Tuchapaka, from whom we obtained 
aa accession of seven horses, and exchanged eight 
or ten others. This proved of infinite service t© 
us, as we were compelled to subsist on horse 
lifcef about eight days before we reached the Koos- 
tooske. 

*' Durihg our passage over those mountains, w<? 
Bilffered every thing which hunger, cold,' and fa- 
tigue could impose; nor did our difficulties, with 
respect to provision, cease on our arrival at the 
Kooskooske, for although the Pallot'cpaUors^ a JM-t 
merous nation inhabiting that country, were ex-^ 
iremely hospitable, and for a few tnfli<ig articles 
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furnished us with aa abundance of roots and 
dried salmon, the food to which they were ac- 
customed, we found that we could not subsist on 
the^e articles, and almost all of us grew sick on 
eating them ; we were obliged, therefore, to have 
recourse to the flesh of horses and dogs, as food^ 
to supply the deficiency of our guns, which pro* 
duced but little meat, as game was scarce in the 

■* vicinity of our camp on the Kooskooske, where, we 
were compelled to remain, in order to construct 
our perogues, to descend the riven At this sea- 
son the salmon are meagre, and form but indif-* 
ferent food. While we remained here, I was my- 

"^ .self sick for several days, and my friend Captain 
lewis suffered a severe indisposition. 

** Having-corapleted four perogues and a small 
canoe, we gave our horses in charge to the Pallote- 
pallors until we returned, and on the 7th of Octo- 

. ber Tc-em barked for the Pacific Ocean- We 4e- 
6cend(^ by the . route I have already mentioned. 

, The water of the river being low at this season, we 

. experienced much diflficulty in descending ; we 
found it obstructed by a great numher of diflSicuIt 
and dangerous rapids, in passing which our pe- 
rogues several times filled, and the men escaped 
narrowly with their lives. Howeveri this diffi- 
culty does not exist in high water, which hap- 
pens within tlie period I have previously men- 
tioned. ^ We found the natives extremely njime* 
rbus, and generally friendly, though v!he have on 
several occasio»scowed*our. lives and the fate of the 
expedition to our numbeii which consisted gf 
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thirty-otie men. On the 17th of November we 
reached the oceaQ> where various considerations 
induced us. to spend the winter; we therefore 
searched for an eligible situation for that purpose^ 
and selected a spot on the south side of a little ri* 
ver, called by the natives Netuh which discharges 
itself at a small bar on the south side of the Co* 
lumbia, and fourteen miles within Point Adams. 
Here we constructed some log houses, and de* 
fended them with a common stockade work. This 
place we. called Fort Clatsop, after a nation of that 
name who vvere our nearest neighbours* In this 
country we found an abundance of elk, on whicli 

.; we subsisted principally during the last winter. 

* We left Fort Clatsop on the 27th of March. Oa 
our homeward bound voyage, being much better 
acquainted with the country, we were enabled to 
take sucli precautions as in a great measure se- 
cured us from the want of provisions at any time, 
and greatly lessened our fatigues, when compared 
with those to which we were compelled to submit 
in our outward bound journey. We have not lost 
a man since we left the Mandans, a circumstance 
which I assure you is a pleasing consideration to 
me. As I shall shortly be with you, and the post 
is now waiting, I deem it unnecessary here to at- 
tempt minutely to detail the occurrences of the 
last eighteen months. 

*' I am &c. 

•* Your affectionate brother, 

'' Wm, Clark. ^' 
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The treatment we received from the Indians, 
during nearly three years that we were with 
them was very kind and hospitable; except 
the ill treatment we received from the Sioux tribe, 
who several times made attempts to stop us; 
and we should have been massacred, had we not 
terrified them from their murderous intention, by 
threatening them with the small-pox, in such a 
manner as would kill the whole tribe. Nothing 
Gould be more horrible to them, than the bare 
mention of this fatal disease. It was first com* 
municated to them by the Americans, and it 
spread from tribe to tribe with an unabated pace, 
until it extended itself across the continent 

*' This fatal infection, spread around with a 
baneful rapidity, which no flight could escape, and 
with a fatal effect that nothing could resist. It 
destroyed with its pestilential breath, whole fami- 
lies and tribes ; and the horrid scene presented to 
those who had the melancholy and affecting op- 
portunity of beholding it, a combination of the 
dead and dying, and such as to avoid the horrid 
fate of their friends around them, prepared to dis- 
appoint the plague of its prey, by terminating 
their own existence. The habits and lives of those 
devoted people, who provide not to-day for the 
wants of to-morrow, must have heightened the 
pains of such an affliction, by leaving them not 
only without remedy, but even without allevia^ 
tion. Nothing was left them, but to submit 
in agony and despair^ To aggravate the picture, 
if aggravation were possible, may bp added th^ 
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Sight of thebcilpless child, beholding the putrid 
Carcase of its beloved parents dragged from their 
huts by tbe wolves (who were invited hither by 
the stench), and satiated their hunger on the 
mangled corpse. Or, in the sanje manner, serve 
the dog with food, from the body of his once be** 
loved master. Nor was it uncommon for the 
father of a family, whom the infection bad just 
reached, to call his family around him, to repre- 
sent their sufferings and cruel fate from the influ* 
cnee of some evil spirit, who was preparing to ex- 
tirpate their race- and to invite them to baflUe 
death with all itshorrors, with their own weapons; 
and, at the same time, if their hearts failed in this 
necessary act, he was himself ready to perform 
the deed of merey with his own band, as the last 
act of his affection, and instantly follow them.to^ 
the chambers of dcath/'^ The Indians being 
destitute of physiciamy Wvin g on animui food^ and 
plunging themselves into cofd water^ on the first, 
discovery of the disease, ren/iered it generally 
mortal. , , 

While we were at Fort Mandan the Sioux rob* 
bed several of our party when they were returti- 
ing to the fort, with the fruits of an excursion 
after game^ and murdered several of . tbe Mandan 
tribe in cold blood, without provocation, xv^iile 
reposing on the bosom offriendship-i On hearing 
of this massacre. Captain Clark add the greater 
part of us volunteered to avenge the murdei' ; but 
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were deterred by not receiving succour from the . 
Mandan warriors; who declined to avenge the 
outrage committed on them. The probable rea* 
son of their not enlisting was, that they were too 
much afraid of the superior number of the Sioiix 
-» to venture an engagement. 

Soon after this massacre, we received authentic 
intelligence, that the Sioux had it in contempla* 
tion (if their threats were truey to murder us in 
the spring ; but were prevented from making the 
attack, by our threatening to spread the small por, 
with all its horrors among them. Knowing that 
it first originated among the white people^ and 
having heard of inoculation, and the mode of 
keeping the , infection in phials, which they had 
but an imperfect idea of, a hare threat fillad them 
with horror, and was sufficient to deter them from 
their resolute and bloody purpose. Tiiis strata- 
gem may appear insignificant to the reader, but 
was of the greatest consequence to us ; for to it 
alone we ^wed no^ only the fate of the expedition, 
but our lives. 

Most of the tribes of Indians, that we became 
acquainted with (except the Sioux), after being 
introduced by our interpreter ; and having found 
that our intentions were friendly towards them; 
never failed of greeting ub with many tokens of 
their friendly disposition. * Soon after our inter* 
view, we were invited to smoke the calumet of 
peace, and to partake freely of their venison. 
The women and children in particular, were not 
wanting ia shewing tokens of friendship, by en- 
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deavouring to make our stay agreeable. On our 
first meeting, they generally held a council, as 
they term it, when their chief delivers a " talk/* 
in which they give their sentiments respecting 
their new visitors; which were filled with profes«» 
sions of friendship^ and often were very eloquent^ 
and abounded with sublime and figurative lan- 
guage. , 

When we departed, after taking leave, they 
would often put up a prayer; of which the fol- 
lowing is a sample, which was put up for us by a 
Mandan : — ** That the great spirit would favour 
us with smooth water, with a clear sky by day^ 
and a bright star-light by night; that we might 
not be presented with the red hatchet of war ; 
but that the great pipe of peace might ever shine 
upon us, as the sun shines in an unclouded 
day, and that we might be overshadowed by the 
smoke thereof; that we might have sound sleep, 
and that the bird of peace might whisper in our 
ears pleasant dreams ; that the deer might-be taken 
by us in plenty; and that the great spirit would 
take us home in safety to our women and children/* 
These prayers were generally made with great fer- 
vency, often smiting with great vehemence their 
hands upon their breast, their eyes fixed in ado- 
ration towards heaveij^ In this manner they 
would continue their prayers until we Were out of 
sight. 

In the fore part of autumn we experienced slight 
typhus indispositions, caused by great vicissitudes 
pf weather, which at times was very damp. 
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Our affectionate companion Serjeant Floyd was 
seized with a severe astenic disease, to which he 
iell a, victim. He was seized with an acute paia 
in his intestines, accompanied with great suppres- 
sion of the pulmonary function. Ever^'^ effort 
that our situation allowed, was in vain used for 
his recovery; we buried him in the most decent 
manner that our circumstances would admit: he 
was universally lamented by us. 

Several times, many of our party were in im- 
minent danger of being devoured by the wild 
beasts of prey; but happily we escaped. Fre- 
quently we were annoyed by a kind of light co- 
loured bear, of which the country, near the head 
of the Missouri, abounds- After being attacked, 
they give no quarter, but rush with great fury to- . 
ward their enemy. One of our party shot at one 
of them, and wounded him; the. bear instead of 
being intimidated, by the smart of the wound, 
was stimulated into rage, and rushed with great ' 
fury to devour the assailant; who saved his life 
hy running headlong down a steep precipice, that 
formed the bank of the river; but was severely 
bruised by this precipitate retreat. 

The following narrative of an encounter with 
a snake, is told by a companion, whose veracity 
can be relied on ; 1 will give it in his own. words, 
as he related it in a letter to his friend* 

*^ Some time," says he, ^'.before .we reached 
Fort Mandanj,^ while I was out on an excursion of 
hunting, one of the greatest monsters that ever 
shocked the mind with horror was presented to my 
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sight When passing deliberately in a forest that 
bordered on a prairie, I heard a rustling in the 
bushes ; I leaped towards the objectj delighted 
with the prospect of acquiring game. But on 
proceeding a few paces further, my blood was 
chilled by the appearance of a serpent of an enor- 
mous size; on discovering me, he immediately 
erected hi^ head to a great height ; his colour was 
of a yellower hue than the spots of a rattle snake, 
and on the top of his back were spots of a reddish 
colour ; his eyes emitted fire, his tongue darted, 
as though he jnenaced my destruction. He was 
evidently in the attitude of springing at me, wheii 
I levelled my rifle at him ; but probably owing to 
my consterijatipn, I only wounded him ; but the 
explosion of the giin and the wound turned to 
flight the awful enemy. Perhaps you may think, 
that my fright ha.^ magnified the descrijption. I 
can candidly av^r, that he Was in bulk half as large 
as a middle sized nwn?' 

In the Indian tribes there is so great a similarity 
in their stature, colour, government, and religi- 
ous tenets, that it will be requisite for perspicuity^^ 
to ranltthem under one general heaid. And when 
there is a contrast in the course of the description 
it will be mentioned; 

They are all (except the Snake Indians) tall in 
stature,^ straight, and robust • it * is very seldom 
they are d^fprmed, \yhich has given rise to the sup-^ 
position, that they put to death their deformed, 
children, which is not the case. Their skin is of 
a copper colbur, their 'cye^ .large, black, atod of a 
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bright and sparkling colour, indicative of a subtle 
and discerning mind. Their hair, is of the same 
colour, and prone to grow long, straight, and sel- 
dom or never curled; their teeth. are large ^ and 
white. I never observed any. decayed among them, 
which makes their breath as sweet as the air they 
inhale. Ilie women arc about the stature of the 
English women, and much inclined to corpulency, 
which is seldom the case with the other sex. 

I shall not enter into a discussion about the cause 
of their hue. I shall barely mention the supposi- \ 
tions that are made respecting it. Some have aa^ 
serted, that it is derived princii)ally from their ' 
anointing themselves with fat in the summer sea- . 
8on, . to prevent profuse perspiration, and this, . 
combined with the influence of the sun, has given 
the tincture of their complexion. To support the , 
hypothesis they Assert, that the abQVe-mentioned , 
causes repeated, give colour to the parent, who 
procreates his own likeness, until at length itis 
-entailed on posterity. But notwithstanding this 
curious reasoning, others are of ppiuion, that the 
hand of the Creator gave the reddish hue to the 
Indians, the sable colour to the African, and that 
of white to the civilized nations. 

They esteem a beard exceedingly unbecoming, . 
" and take great pains to get rid .of it, nor is there 
ever any to be perceived on their faces, except ^ 
•when they grow old and become inattentive to 
their appearance. Every crinose excrescence on » 
other parts of their body is held in as great abhor-' 
>(ince by them, and both sexes are equally careful 
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to extirpate it, in which they often employ much 
time. 

The Pallotepallors, Serpentine, Mandan, and 
other interior tribes of Indians, pluck them, out 
with bent pieces of hard wood, formed into a 
kind of nippers, made for that purpose; while 
those that have a communication with Americans 
or Europeans, procure from them wire, which 
they ingeniously make into an instrument resem- 
bling a screw, which will take so firm a hold of 
the beard, that with a sudden twitch they extir- 
pate it by. the roots, when considerable blood 
never fails to flow. 

The dress of the Indians varies according to the 
tribe they belong to; but in general it is made 
very commodious, not to incumber them in pur- 
suing the chace^ or their enemy; those that inba* 
bit the Missouri, I have often seen^ in cold wea- 
ther, without any apparel to screen themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather. The lower 
rank of the Pallotepallors and Clatsops, wear no- 
thing in the summer season, but a small garment 
about their hips, which is either manufactured out 
of bark or skins, and which would vie with, if not 
excel, any European manufacture, being diver- 
sified with different colours, which give it a gay 
appearance. Their kings are generally dressed in 
robes made out of small skins, (which take several 
hundred for a garment) of different colours, neatly 
tanned; these they hang loosely over their shoul- 
ders. 

In degp snows they*wear skins that entirely 



ntov6r tfadr legs atid feet, and almost answer for 
breeeh^s, being held up by strings tied to the 
lower part of their waist. Their bodies, in the 
winter season, are covered with different kinds of 
«kins, that are tanned with the fur on, which 
they wear next to the skin. Those of the. men, 
vrhcx wish to appear tnore gay than others, pluck 
out the greatest part of their hair, leaving only 
small locks as fancy dictates, on which are hung 
different kinds of quills, and feathers of elegant 
plunKige superbly painted. The Sioux and Osagcs, 
who traffick with the Americans, wear some of 
our apparel, such as shirts and blankets; the for- 
mer they cannot bear tied at the wristbands and 
cbllftl's,^ and the latter they throw loosely over 
their shoulders. Their chiefs dress vepy gay: 
about their heads they wear all kinds of ornaments 
that can well be bestowed upon them, which are 
curiously wrought, and in the winter long robes 
of the richest fur, that trail on the ground. 

In the summer there is no great peculiarity, only 
that what the higher rank wear is excessively or- 
namented. 

The Indians paint their heads and faces yellow, 
green^ red, and black; which they esteem very 
ornamental. They also paint themselves when 
they go to war; but the method they make use of 
on this occasion differs from that which they em- 
ploy merely for decoration. 

The Chipaway young *men, who are emulous of 
excelling their companions in finery, slit the out- 
ward rim gf both ears; at the same time they take 
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care not to separate them entirely, but leave the 
flesh thus cut^ still untouched at both extremities, 
around this spungy substance, from the upper to 
the lower part ; they twist brass wire till the weight 
draws the amputated rim in a bow of five or six 
inches diameter, and drags it down almost to the 
shoulder. This decoration is esteemed gay and 
becoming. 

It is also a custom among them to bore their 
noses, and wear in them pendants of different 
sorts. Shells are often worn, which wheA painted 
are reckoned very ornamental. 

The Indians who inhabit the borders of Louis- 
iana, make for their legs a kind of stocking, 
either of skins or cloth; these are sewed up as 
much as possible in the shape of their leg, so as 
to- admit of being duwn on and off; the edges of 
the stuff of which they are composed^ are left 
annexed to the seams^ and hang loose about the 
breadth of a hand; and this part^ which is placed 
on the outside of the leg, is generally ornamented 
with lace and ribbons, and often with embroi- 
dery and porcupine quills variously coloured. The 
hunters from Louisiana find these stockings much 
more convenient than any others. Their shoes are 
made of the skins of deer or elk; these, after be- 
ing dressed with the hair on^ are cut into shoes, 
and fashioned so- as to be easy to their feet, and 
convenient for walking. The edges round the 
ancle are decorated with pieces of brass or tin, 
fixed round a leather string about an inch long^ 
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which being placed very thicks make a very 
pleasing noise when they walk or dance. 

The dress of the women in the summer season, 
consists only of a petticoat that does not reach 
down to their knees. In the winter they wear a 
shifty made of skins^ which answers a very ^ood 
purpose when they stand erect, as it is sufficiently 
lowj but when they stoop they often put modesty 
to the blush. Their feet and legs are covered in a 
manner similar to the other sex. 

Most of the female Indians who dwell on the 
west side of the Mississippi, near its confluence 
with the Missouri, decorate their heads by enclos- 
ing their hair in plates of stiver; these are costly 
ornaments^ and used by the highest rank only. 
Those of the lower rank make use of bones, 
which they manufacture to jesemble those of sil« 
ver. The silver made use of is formed into thin 
plates of about four or five inches broad, in seve- 
ral of which they confine their hair. That plate 
which is nearest to the head is of considerable 
width; the next narrower, and made so as to pass 
a little way under the other, and so gradually 
tapering until they get to a very considerable mag- 
nitude. 

This decoration proves to be of great expense, 
for they often wear it on the back part of the 
head, extending to the full length of their hair, 
which is commonly very long. 

The women of every nation generally paint a 
spot against each ear, about the size of a crowif 
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piece ; &&mt of them paint their hair and $ome^ 
times a spot on the middle of their forehead. 

The Indians have no fixed haUtations when 
they are hunting ; but build where conveniency 
directs : their bouses are made so low as not to 
admit one to stand erect, and are without win* 
dows« Those that are built for a permanent resi*- 
dence are much more substantial ; they are made 
of logs and bark^ large enough to contain several 
apartments. Those built for their chiefs are often 
very elegantf That of the chief warrior of the 
Mahasi is at least sixty feet in circumference, and 
lined with furs and painting. The furs are of va- 
rious tjolours, ttiany of which I had never s^eri 
before, and were ext»mely beautiful ; the variety 
in colour formed a contrast that much added to 
its elegance. The paiAtings were elegant^ and 
would adori;! the d wellings of an opulent European 
pritiee. But the houses^of the common pec^le are 
but very indifferent. 

They have also moveable houses, which they 
use for fishing, and sometimes fbr hunting, made 
of deer skins, or birch bark sewed together, which 
they cover over poles n>ade for the purpose ; they 
are bent over to form a semicircle, resembling 
those bent by the An^ericans for beans or hops to 
grow on, and are covered over as before mentioned; 
they are very light, and easily transported where 
necessity requires. 

•• The best of their cabins. have no chimnies, but 
a small hole to let the smoke thix)ugh, which they 
are compelled to stop up in stormy weather ; and 
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wiien it is too cold to put out their fii e» tl^eir buts 
are filled with clouds of smoke^ which xendiff 
them insupportable to any but an Ibdian. 

The common people lie on bear skins^ which 
are spread oq the floor. Their chiefs sleep on bea^ 
ver skias^ which are sometimes elevated. 

Their utensils are few, and in point of jusefiilf 
ness, very defective ; those to hold water in^ arf 
made t>f the skins of animals, and the knotty ex« 
crescences of hard wood ; their spoons are luaau'^ 
factured out of wood, or the bones^f a bkuffalo» 
and are toleral^ly commbdious, and I have often 
seen them elegant, and sometimes painted* 

The Flatheads and Clatsops make baskets out 
of rushes that will hold water, if they are not very 
dry. These two nations appear to have mc^re of 
a mechanical genius, than any other people that I 
have ever been acquainted with. And I thinH 
they are not outrivalled by any nation on eartb> 
when taking into consideration their very limited 
mechanical instruments. 

Many of the Indian nations make no use of 
bread, salt, and spices, and many live to be old 
without seeing or tasting of either. Th<»e that 
live near the snov/y mountains, live in a great 
measure on berries, which clothe the fields in great 
I abundance. 

f The Taukies, and other eastern tribes, where 

Indian corn grows, take green corn and beans» 
boil them together with bear's flesh, the ffit or 
which gives a flavour, and renders it beyond congi- 
farison delicious • they call this dish Ski€€»tMh* 
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In general they have no idea of the use of milk, 
although great quantities might he collected from 
the buffalo and elk. They only consider it proper 
for the nourishment of the young of these animals, 
in their tender state. It cannot be perceived, 
that any inconvenience arises from the disuse of 
articles so much esteemed by civilized nations^ 
which they employ to give a relish and flavour to 
their food. But on the contrary, the great healthi- 
tiess of the Indians^ and the unhealthines3 of the 
sons of Epicflrus, prove that the diet of the former 
is the most salutary. 

They preserve their meat by exposing it to the 
sun in the summer, and in the winter by putting 
it between cakes of ice, which keep it sweet, and 
free from any putrifactive quality. 

Their food consists, in a great measure, of the 
flesh ,of the bear, buffalo and ^deer. They who 
reside near the head of the Missouri and Columbia 
rivers, chiefly make use of the buffalo and elk, 
which are often seen from fifty to an hundred in 
a dr<Jve. Where there are plenty of the two last 
mentioned animals there are but few of the former, 
and where there are many of the former, but few 
of the latter. 

The mode of roasting their moat, is by burning 
it under ground, on the side of a hill, placing 
stones next to the meat : the mocle of building to 
heat it somewhat resembles the fire^^place made 
under a limekiln. In this manner they roast the 
largest of their animals. 

The mode of cooking smaller pieces is to roast 
them in stones, that are hewn out for the purpose^ 
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The Flatheads and Clatsops procure a root a- 
bout the size of a potatoe, spontaneously and in 
great abundance^ which is tolerably palatable, and 
perfectly agrees with the natives ; but made us all 
fiick, while we were among them. Before we 
descended the Columbia river^ we were unable to 
procure game^ and had recourse to the flesh of 
dogs and horses to preserve life, as those roots 
would, without doubt, have destroyed us, and we 
were unable to procure any other kind of food. 

Many of the tribes of Indians are extremely dir* 
ty, I have seen the Maha Indians bring water in the 
paunches of aiiimals that were very dirty, and in 
other things equally so. But the Maha Chiefs 
arc very neat and cleanly in their tents, apparel, 
and food. 

The Indians commonly eat in large parties, so 
that their meals may with propriety be termed 
feasts; they have not set hours for their meals, but 
obey the dictates of nature. 

Many of the tribes dance before or after their 
meals, in devotion to the Great Spirit for the 
blessings they receive. Being informed of the 
mode of our saying ^riz^, they answered, that they 
thought we were stupid and ungrateful, not to 
exercise our bodies for the great benefits we re- 
ceived ; but muttering with our lips, they thought 
was an unacceptable sacrifice to the Great Spirit^ 
and the stupid mode of the ceremony ridiculous 
in the extreme, In their feasts, the men and wo- 
men eat apart ; but in their domestic way of living,' 
they promiscuously eat together. • 



In&tesiffI of getting togetbeif and drinkiiig^ as the 
Ame^ican3 do^ thej^ naak^ u$0 of feasting as a sub*! 
Jllrtute; 

Whed tljeir chiefs 2i?e a^embled together on 
^ny occasion, they always c^^ncjude with a feast> 
at which thair htt^rity and cheerfulness know no 
hounds. 

No people on earth ar^ more hospitable, kind, 
^nd free, than the Indians. They wilt readily 
share with any of tijdr own tribe, and even with 
tfa^Sie of a different ns(tion, the last part of their 
provisions. Though they do not keep one com-^ 
v^on stock, yet that comniunity of goods, whicH' 
i$ so prevalent among them, and their generous 
dispositions, render it nearly of the same effect. 

They strike fire by rubbing together sticks of 
WQodi of a particular kmd, which will yield it 
with ease : from other kinds it is impossible to pror 
cure it. 

They are extremely circumspect and deliberate 
in every word and action; nothing hurries them 
kato any inf;emperate wrath, but that inveteracy 
to their enemies, which is rooted in every Indian'^ 
hreast, and never can be eradicated; In all other 
instances they are cool and deliberate, taking care 
to suppress the emotions of the heart. If an In- 
dian has discovered that a friend of his is in dan^ 
ger of being cut off by a lurking enemy, he does 
jiot tell him of his danger in direct terms, as though 
he were in fear, but he first coolly asks him which 
W^y he is going that day, aad having his answer, 
with the ^ame •indifference tells biip> that he ha* 
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been informed, that a noxious beast lies on 
the route b^ is going, which might probably d0 
him mischief. This hint proves sufficient, and his 
friend avoids th^ danger with as much caution, as 
though every design and motion of his enemy had 
been pointed out to hinu 

This apathy often shews itself, on occasions that 
would call forth the favour of a susceptible heart. 
If an Indian has been absent from his family for 
several months, either on a w^ar or hunting party, 
and his wife and children meet bim at some dis- 
tance from his habitation, instead of the affection- 
ate sensations that naturally arise in the breast of 
more refined beings, and give rise to mutual con«^ 
gratulations, he continues his course without lookr 
ing to the right or left ; without paying the least 
attention to those around him, till he arrives at his 
bouse : he there sits down, and with as much un* 
concern as if he had not been absent a day, smokes 
^i$ pipe; those of his friends who followed him, 
do the same ; perhaps it is several hours before he 
.relates to them the incidents that have befallen 
bim during his absence, tliough perhaps he has 
left a father, a brother, or a son dead on the field, 
^ whose loss he ought to have lamented) or has been 
^successful in the undertaking that called him trom 
his home* 

If an Indian has been engaged for several days 
in the chase, or any other laborious expedition^ 
and by accident continued lo©g without food, 
when he arrives at th^ hut of a friendj where be 
know^ that hia wants will be immediately suppli^di 
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he takes care not to shew the least symptoms of 
impatience, or betray the extreme hunger that 
he is tortured with; but, on being invited in, sits 
contentedly down, and smokes^ his pipe with as 
much composure as if his appetite was cloyed, and 
he was perfectly at ease; he does the same if 
among strangers. This custom is strictly adhered 
to by every tribe, as they esteem it a proof of for- 
titude, and think the reverse would entitle them 
to the appellation of old women. 

If you tell an Indian, that his children have 
greatly signalized themselves against an enemy, 
have taken many scalps, and brought home many 
prisoners, he does not appear to feel any strong 
emotions of pleasure on the occasion ; his answer 
generally is, " they have done well," and makes but 
very little enquiry about the matter; on the con- 
trary, if you inform him that his children are slain 
or taken prisoners, he makes no complaints, he only 
replies, '* it is unfortunate,*' and, for some time, 
asks no questions about how it happened. 

This seeming indifference, however, does not 
proceed from a suppression of the natural affections; 
for, notwithstanding they are esteemed savages, 
1 never saw among any other people greater proofs 
of filial tenderness ; and although they meet their 
wives after a long absence -with the stoical indif- 
ference just mentioned, they are not, in general, 
void of conjugal affection. 

Another pepuliarity is observable in the manner 
of paying their visits. If an Indian goes to visit 
a particular person in a family, he mentions to 
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whom his visit is intended, and the rest of the 
family immediately retire to the other end of the 
hut or tent, and are careful not to come near 
enough to interrupt them during the whole con- 
versation. The same method is pursued when a 
young man goes to pay his addresses to ^ young 
woman; but then* he must be careful not to let 
love be the subject of his discourse, whilst the day- 
light remains* 

They discover an amazing sagacity, and acquire 
with the greatest readiness any thing that depends 
upon the attention of the mind. By experience, 
and an acute observation, they attain many per- 
fections, to which Americans are strangers. For 
instance, they will cross a forest or a plain, which 
is two hundred miles in breadth, so as to reach with 
great exactness the point at which they intend to 
arrive, keeping during the whole of tiiat space in 
a direct line, without any material deviations; and 
this they will do with the same ease, let the wea- 
ther be fair or cloudy. 

With equal acuteness they will point to that 
part of the heavens the sun is in, ^though it be in- 
tercepted by clouds or fogs. Besides this, they^re 
able to pursue, with incredible facility, the traces 
of man or beast, either on leaves off grass ; and on 
this account it is with great difficulty a. flying 
enemy escapes discovery. 

They are indebted for these talents, not only to 
nature, but to an extraordinary command of the 
intellectual faculties, which can only he acquired 
by an unremitted attention, and by long expe* 
rience, , 
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Thejrare in general very happy in ft retentive 
memory. They can recapitulate every particular 
that has been treated of in council, and remember 
the exact time when they were held. Their belts 
of wampum preserve the substance of theWatics 
they have concluded with the neighbouring tribes, 
for ages back, to which they will appeal and re- 
fer, with as much perspicuity and readiness, as 
Europeans can to their written records. 

Every nation pays great respect to old age. The 
advice of a father will never receive any extraor- 
dinary attention from the young Indians; pro- 
bably they receive it with Only a bare assent ; but 
they will tremble before a granflfather, and sub- 
mit to his injunctions with the utmost alacrity. 
The words of the ancient part of their community 
are esteemed by the young as oracles. If they take, 
during hunting parties, any game that is reckoned 
by them uncommonly delicious, it is immediately 
presented to the eldest of their relations. 

They never suffer themselves to be overburdened 
with care ; but live in a state of perfect tranquillity 
and contentment, being naturally indolent. If 
provisions, just sufficient for their subsistence, can 
be procured with little trouble, and near at hand, 
they will not go far, or take any extraordinai-y 
pains for it> though by so doing they might ac- 
quire greater plenty, and of a more estimable 



Haying much leisure time, they indulge this 
mAahnce to which they are so prone, by sleeping 
#i)d mmA>ling' about among their tents. Biit when 
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necessity obliges them to take the field, either tp 
oppose an enemy, or to procure food, they 
are alert and indefatigable. Many instances of 
their activity on these occasionSi will be given 
when we treat of their wars. 

The greatest blemish in their character/ is that 
savage disposition, which impels them to treat their 
enemies with a severity, that every other nation 
shudders at. But if they are thus barbarous to 
those with whom they are at war, they are 
friendly, hospitable, and humane in peace* It may 
with truth be said df them, that they are tlve worst 
enemies, and the best friends, of any people in the 
world. 

They are, in general, strangers to the passion of 
jealousy, and brand a man with folly that is dis- 
trustful of his wife. Among some tribes the very 
idea is not known ; as the most abandoned of 
their young men very rarely attempt the virtue of 
married women, nor do these put themselves in the 
way of solicitations : yet, the Indian women in ge- 
neral, are of an amorous disposition ; and before 
they are married, are not the less esteemed for the 
indulgence of their passions. 

The Indians, in their cemmon state, are stran- 
gers to all distinction of property, except in the 
articles of domestic use, which every one consif- 
ders as his own, and increases as circumstances ad- 
mit. They are extremely liberal to each others 
fend supply the deficiency of their friends with any 
snperfluity of their own. 

In dangers they readily give assistance to thos$ 
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of their bandy who stand in need of it^ without 
any expectation of return, except those just re- 
wards that are always conferred by the Indians on 
merit. Governed by the plain and equitable lays 
of nature^ every one is rewarded according to his 
deserts ; and their equality of condition, manners, 
and privileges, with that constant and sociable fa- 
miliarity which prevails throughout every Indian 
nation> animates them with a pure and patriotic 
spirit, that tends, to the general good of the soci« 
cty to which they belong. 

If any of their neighbours are bereaved, by de^th^ 
or by an enemy, of their children, those who are 
possessed of the greatest number of prisoners, who 
are made slaves, supply the deficiency ; and these 
are adopted by them, and treated in every respect 
as if they really where the chHdren of the person 
to whom they are presented. 

The Indians can form to themselves no idea of 
the value of money ; they consider it, when they 
are made acquainted With the uses to which it is 
applied by other nations, as the source of innumc* 
rable evils. To it they attribute all the mischiefs 
that are prevalent among Europeans, such as trea* 
chery, plundering, devastation, and murder. 

They esteem it irrational, that one man should 
be possessed of a greater quantity than another, and 
are amazed that any honour should be annexed to 
the possession of it. 

But that the want of this useless metal should 
be the cause of depriving persons of their liberty, 
and that on the account of this particular distribu- 
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tion of it, great numbers should be shiii up within 
the dreary walls of a prisoUi cut off from society 
of which they constitute a part, exceeds their be- 
lief; nor do* they fail, on hearing this part of the 
United States' system of government related, to 
charge the institutors of it with a total want of 
humanity, and to brand them with the names of 
savages and brutes. 

They show almost an equal degree of indiffer- 
ence for the productions of art. When any of 
these are shewn them, they say, "It is pretty, I lilce 
to look at it," and often are not inquisitive about 
the construction of it, neither can they form pro- 
per conceptions of its use. But if you tell them 
a person runs with great agility, that he is skilled 
in. hunting, can direct with unerring aim a gun, or 
bend with ease a bow; that he can dexterously work 
a canoe, understands the art of war, is acquainted 
with the situations of a country, and can make his 
way without a guide through an immense forest, 
subsisting during the time on a small quantity of 
provisions, they are in raptures ; they listen with 
great attention to the pleasing tale, and bestow the 
highest commendation on the hero of it. 

They make but little use of physicians and me- 
dicine, and consequently have few diseases amongst 
them. There is seldom an Indian but that blooms 
with the appearance of health. They have no 
mid wives among them ; and among several tribes 
the mother is without the assistance of any person 
being with her at the time "of her delivery, not 
having even'a female attendant 
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Soon after the birth of a child, it is placed on % 
board, which is covered with a skin stuffed with 
soft moss ; the child is laid on its back, and tied to 
it. To these machines are fastened strings^ by which 
they hang them to branches of trees ; or, if they 
do not find trees handy, they piftce them against a 
stump or stone while they dress the deer or fish, 
or do any domestic business. In this position they 
are kept until they are several months old. When 
taken out they are suffered to go naktid, and ard 
daily bathed in cold wattr, which retiders them 
vigorous and active. 

An Indian child is generally kept at the breast 
nntil it is two years old, and sometimes, tliough 
rarely, a year longer. 

The Indians often occasion inflammatory dis- 
eases, by excessive eating, after 4 fast of three or 
four days, when retreating from,- or pursuing aa 



enemy. 



Thcinequiality of riches, the disappointments of 
ambition, and merciless oppressions, are not with 
them exciting causes oi insanity. I made great in-* 
quiry, but was not able to learn, that a single case 
of melancholy or madness was ever known among 
them. '' 

The dreadful havoc that the small^pox has made 
has necessarily been mentioned. 

The mode of curing a fever is, by profuse per^ 
spiration, which is effected by the patient being 
confined in a close tent or wigwam, over a hole ia 
the earth, in which red hot stones are placed; a 
quantity of hat water is the» thrown upon tha 
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•Jrtohes, which involves the patient in a cloud of 
tapdurs and sweat; in this situation he rushes out, 
and plunges-into a river, and fromtheoce retires 
into a warm bed. *" 

' They never think of giving mediqinC, until 

they have first made an attempt to remove the 
% disease by sacrifices and prayer, and if the patient 
recovers soon, it is attributed to the holy manage- 
ment of the priest; and if medicine is to be used 
as the last alternative, they never administer it 
.without its being accompanied with prayer, and a 
large quantity of meat, which they consume on 
the fire for a sacrifice. 

They have a plant ameng them, which has the 

^-j^ower^of producing abortion. It is related by 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, tliat the 

^ Indians inhabilijjg the frontiers, possess a plant 
that produces the same effect. 

Considering their ignorance of astronomy, time 
is Very rationally divided by the Indians. Those 

^ *in the' interior parts (and of those I would gene- 
• rally be understood to speak ^ count their years by 
winters ; or, a^ they express themselves, by snows. 
"* So|pe nation^aifkong them reckon their years by 
"moous, and nial^e them consist of twelve synodi- 
cal or lunar months, taking care, wiien thirty 
moons iiave waned, to add*' a supernumerary one, 
which fli^y term the lost moon; and then begin 

m 

to count as before. They pay a great regard to 
Yhe first appearance pf every moon, and on the oc- 
casion always repeat gome joyful sounds, stretcU- 
iflg at the same time their hjfnds towards it. 



Every month hka* witli tfai^m a name expres»i^cr 
of its season ; for instance, they call the month of 
March (in which their year generally begins, at the 
, first new moon after the vernal eqninox) the 
worm month, or moon ; because at^ this time the 
worms quit their retreats in the barh of the trees, 
&c. where they have sheltered themselves duFiog 
the winter. 

The month of Aj)ril is termed by them thc^ 
month of plants. May, the month of flowers. 
June, the hot moon. * July, the buck • moon. •. 
Their reason for thus denominating these is oi^ 
vious. 

August, the sturgeon^'moon; because in thin 
month they catck gfeat numbers of that fish. », 

September the corn moon; because in that 
month they gather in their Indian corn. 

October, the travelling moon; as thqr leave 
at this time their villages, p and travel towards 
ifae place where they hiteiid to hunt dufin^^tbe 
winter. * 

November, the beaver moon; for in this month 
the beavers begin to take shelter in their houses, 
having laid up a sufficient stoi4> of provisioi)^ fof 
thd winter season. ^ ♦ * \^ 

December, the |?unting moon, I^cause they em-» 
ploy this month in pursuit of their game. ' 

January, the cold moon, as it generally' fireeses- 
harder, and the cold is more intense in this, than 
in any other month. ^* ^ ' 

Tebruary, they tall the snow moon, because morq 
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snow commonly falls daring this month, than any 
other in the winter. 

When the moon does iiot shine; tbfey say the 
moon is dead; and some call the three last days 
of it the naked days. The mooti's first appear- 
ance they term its coming to life again. 
' They make no division of weeks; but d?vys 
they count by sleeps, half days by pointing to 
the sun at noon, and qfuarters by the rising dnd 
the setting of the ^on*; to express which in their 
traditions they make Use of very significant hiero- 
glyphics. 

The Indians are totally unskilled in g'eograpby 

as well as all the other sciences, and yet they draw 

xon their birch bark very exact cliarts or maps of 

the countries they are acquainted with. The la- 

* titude and longitude only are wanting to make 
them tolerably complete. 

Their sole knowledge in astronomy consists iiji 
being able to point out the polar ^ar; by whieh 

• they regulate their course when they travel in the 
night ^ 

They reckon the 'distance of places, not by 
miles.or leagues, init by a djy's journey, which> 
'according to the best calculations I could make^ 
appears to be about twenty English miles. These ^ 
they also divide into halves and quarteft, and will 
demonstrate them in their mapj with great exact- 
ness, by the hieroglyphics just mentioned, when 
they regulate in council their war parties, or their 
jnost distant hunting excursions. 

l^ey have no idea ^of arithmetic; and tbdugti 

*ii 2 
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they are able to count to any number, figures a* 
xvtU as letters appear mysterious to them, and 
above their comprehension. 

Every separate body of Indians is divided int® 
bands or tribes; which band or tribe forms a little 
community with the nation to which.it belongs-. 
. As the nation has some particular symbol by which 
it is distinguished from others, so each tribe has a 
badge from which it is denominated; as that of- 
the eagle^ the panther^ the tiger, the buffalo, &c. 
One band is represented by a snake, another a 
tortoise, a third a squirrel, a fourth a wolf,, and a 
fifth ^ buffalo. Throughout every nation they 
particularize themselves in the same manner, and 
the meanest person among them will remember his 
lineal descent, and distinguish 4)imself by his re- 
spective family. 

Did not irt^ny circumstances fend to confute tlie 
supposition, I should be almost induced to con- . 
elude, from this distinction of tribes, and, the par- 
ticular attachment of the Indians to them, that - 
they derive their origin, as some have asserted/ 
from the Israelites. * 

' Besides tins, evev^ nation distinguishes itself by 
by the manner of constructing its tents or hiTts. 
And so weir versed 'are all the Indians in this dis- 
tinction, that though ihere appears to be no dif- 
ference oh the ni^*est observations made by an, 
American, yet they will immediately discover,^ 
from the position of a pole left in the ground, 
what nation has encamped on the spot many 
mouths before. , ^ 
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TLvtry band has k chief, who is termed the 
great chief, or the chief warrror; and who is 
. chosen in .consideration of his experience in war, 
and -of his approved yalour, to direct their jjiili- 
tary operations, ahd to regulate all 'Conceros he^ 
longing to that department. But this chief is not 
.considered as the head of the state. Besides the 
^-eat warrior, who is elected for his warlike qiia^ 
lifications, there is another who enjoys a pre- 
emiuence as his hereditary right, and has the more 
immediate manaoement of their civil affairs. 
This chief might with great propriety be deno- 
minated the Sachf m ; whose assent is necessary 
in all conveyances and treaties, to which he affixes 
the mark of the tribe or nation. 

Though tliese two are considered as the heads 
of the band, and the latter is usually denominated 
their king, yet the Indians are sensible of neither 
' civil nor military subordination. As every one of 
them entertains a high opinion of his consequence, 
and is extremely tenacious pf his liberty, all in- 
junctions that carry with then) the appearance of 
a ppsjtive command, are instantly rejected with 
^orn. 

On this account, it is seldom that their leaders 
^re so indiscreet as to give out any of their orders 
^n a peremptory style; a bare hint from a chief 
that he thinks such a thing necjessary to be done,* 
instantly arouses an j^mi^lation among the inferior 
ranks, and it is immediately executed with great 
ajacrity. By this method the <lisgustful part of 
phe command is evaded, and an authority thaj 
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• * * 

falls little short of absolute sway instituted jin ftf 
room. 

Among* the Indians no visible form of govern- 
ment is established; they allow of no such.dis- 
tinction as magistrate ai>d subject, every one 
appearing tp enjoy an independence that cannot 
be controiiled. The object of government among 
them is rather foreign than domestic, for their at- 
tention seems more to be employed in pwetving-'* 
such an union anions: members of their tribes as 
will enable them to watch the motjons qf theif 
enemies, and act as^ainst them with concert 
and vigour, than to maintain interior prjier by 
any public regulations. If a scheme that appears 
po be of service to the community is proposed 1^ 
the chief, every one is at liberty tp choose whc- 
. ther or not he will assist in carrying it^ op ; fop 
they have no compulsory laws that lay tjiem under 
any restrictions. If violence is committed, of 
blood is shed^ ihp right of rieyenge is left to the 
family of thp injured r the chiefs assume neither [ 
the power of ipflicting'nor of moderatirfg the 
punishraei^t 

Some nations, where the dignity is hereditary, 
limit the spccession to the female line. On the 
(death of a c|iief, his sister'^ son sometimes sue- - 
ceeds hjm in preference fo his own son; an^ if hq 
happens to have no sister, the nearest female rela- 
tion assumes the dignity. This accounts for a 
yoman ]t)eing at thp head of the Wilinebago nation, 
which, before J was acquainted with their laW9;j > 
appeared strange to nje. 
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Each family fa«9 ai right to app9itit oqe qf itf 
chieft to be an ass^taat to thQ yrincipd cbifC 
' who watches over the iatere^t of hi| family* Vki 
without whose consent nothing of a public nature 
can be carrieil .into execution. Thesf are gene^ 
rally chosen for their ability in speaking ; and such 
«nly are permitted to make orations in tbf ir couni^ 
cils and general assemblies. 

In this body, with the hereditary chief af its 
heady the supreme authority appears to be lodged ; 
as by its determination every transaction relative 
. to jtheir huntings to their making war or peace^ and 
to all their^public concerns is regulated. Next to 
these, the body of warriors^ which comprehends all 
that are able to bear arms, bold their rank. This 
division has sometimes at its head the chief of 
the nation, if he has signalized himself by any re^ 
nowne^ action, if not, some chief that hap rendered 
himself famous. 

* ■ 

. In their councils,^ which are held by the forf^ 
b ^^i^g members^ every affair of consequence 1% 
debated , and no enterprise of the least moment 
undertaken, unless it there meets with the general 
approbation of the chiefs. They commonly as<^ 
semble in a hut or tent appropriated to this pur* 
y pose, and being seated in a circle on the ground^ 
the e|d^t chief rises and makes a^speech; whenhf 
has concluded^ another gets up, and thus they all 
. speak if ijecessary by turns. 

On this occsision their Iknguage is nervous^ and 
their manner of expression empbaticaL Their 
4ty\t is adorned with images, comparisonSi and 
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Strong mefaphoja, and is-equal iirallqgorics to that 
of any of the easterh nations. In all their set 
speeches they express themselves with *much Ver 
bemence, but in commoti discourse according to 
our usual metlwd of speech. 
• The young men arg- suffered to be present at 
the, councils, though they are not allowed to malcc 
a speech till they are regUlarl}^ admitted; they 
however listen with great attention, and to show 
that they both understand, and approve of the 
resolutions taken by the assembled chiefs, they 
frequently exclaim, ^*That is right.- *' That is 
good/' • , 

The customary mode among all ranks of ex* 
pressing their assent, and which they repeat at the 
iend of alttiost every period; is by uttering a kind 
of forcible aspiration, which sounds lik€^ an unioi^ 
of the letters OAH. . ^ ^ 

Dancing is a favourite exercise among the Indi* 
ans • they never meet on any public occasion, bijt 
this makes a part of the entertainment : and when 
they are not engaged in war or hunting, the youth 
of both sexes amuse themselves in this manner 
every evening. — 

They always dance, as I have just observed, at 
their feasts. In these as well as all other dapceg, 
«very man rises in his.turn, and moves abtVut with, 
great freedom and boldness ; singing as he does sp^ 
the exploits of his ancestors, Puring.this, the 
company, who are seated on the ground in a circle 
round the dancer, join with him in making the 
cadence, by an odd tone, M'hidi they utter alb 
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together, and which sounds, '* Heh, heh, heh." 
These notes, if *they might be sd termed, are art 
ticulated wAtb a harsh" accent, and strained out 
- with the utomost force of their lungs; so that one 
would imagine their strength must be soon* e?^- 
h^usted* tejr it ; instead of which, they repeat it' 

X with <|hc. same violence during the whole of theif 
entertainment* 

^ The ^omeii,' particularly* Piose of the westeri| 
nations, dance very gracefully. They carry them? 
seiv^ etect, ar^d with their arms hanging dowa 
close to their sides, mpve first a few yards to the 
right, ai^d then back again to the left. Thfs move- 
ment they perform without taking any steps a$ 
an Aqiericait wonld do, but with their feet con- 
joined, movijig by tarns their toes and heels. In 
this manner they glide with great agility to a cer- 
faffn distance and then return; ,and let those whd 

. join in the^dance be ever so numerous, they keep 

* tiirie so exactly with each other that no interjup* 
tion ensues. During this, at stated periods, they 

• miiiglc their shrill voices, with the hoarser ones of 
, the men, who sit aroun*(for it'^is tp be observed 

that the saxes never intermix in the sajne dance) 
"^ which,with the mjisic of the drums and chichicoes, 
fiiake an agreeable Harniony^. 
, The IifHi^n J baye several kinds of dances, whicli 
ti»ey use^i^i different^ccasionS, as the pipe or ca-r 
llumet danc^ the w^r dance, the marriage dance, 
and the dance Qf the sacrifice.. Thq movements it| 
^very one of these arejdissimilar; but it is almost 
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impossible to donvey any idea of the pc^nts in 
which they are unlike. . 

Different nations likewise t^ary in their manner 
' of dancing* The Chipaway throw themselves in- 
to a greater, variety of attitudes thai\ any Qther 
people ; sometimes they hold their headi drect, at^ 
x>thers they bend them almost to the ground a; then # 

recline on one side, and iixmiediately after on the 

J" 

other* Others carry themselves more 'upright, 
step firmer, and move niore, gracefully ; but they 
all accompany their dances with the diyigre^able 
noise just mentioned. 

The pipe dance is the . principal and jthe most 
pleasing to a spectator of any of them, being the 
least frantic, and the movements of it most grace-* 
«ful. It is hut on particular occasions that it is 
used; as when ambas^ciors from an onemy arrive 
to treat of peace, or when stranj^ers of eminenbte 
pass through their territories'. * \ .. 

The war dance, which they use both before they 
set out on their war parties, and on tlieir /etura 
ffom them, strikes terror into strangers. It is -^ ! 

pefbrmed like the others, amidst, a circle of the 
warriors ; a chief generally begins it, who moves i 

from the right to the left singing at the same time ' ' 

both his own exploi^/s, and those of his ances- 
tors. Whenhehks concluded his ^^ccottot of any 
memorable action, he givfs^^a violent ^ Wow with 
his war cluh» against a post ihat is fixed iu the 
ground, near tbd cfsntre of the assembly, fojr thi« | 

parposp., , *.- ^ , 
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* Every one dances in his turn, and recapitulates 
the wondefous deeds of his family, till they all at 
last join in the dance. T^en it becomes truly 
alarniip^ to any stranger that happens to be among 
them, as they throw themselves into every horri- '. 
ble and terrifying posture that can be imagined^ 
rehearsing at the samp time the parts they expect 
to act against their eiifemies in the field. During 
thi's they hojd their shatp knives in their hands, 
with which, as they vhirl aJ)out/ they are every 
mbmentin danger of cutting each other's throats; 
and did they not shun the fhreatened mischief 
with inconceivable dexterity, }t cquld pot be a* 
voided* By these motioiis they intend tq repre» 
sent the matfner in which they kill, scalp, and ta^e 
their prisoners. To heighten the scenCi they s^ 
up the same hideous yells," cries, and war-- whoops 
they use in time of action ; so that it isimpossi^ 
ble tq^ consider them jn any other Ifght than as au 
asientbly of demons; 

After some hours spent in dancing the feast be- 
gins ; the dishes being brought near me, I per- 
ceived that ^hey consisted of dog's flesh ; and I 

. wks informed that at all their public grand feast^ 
they never use any other kind of food. 

In this custom of ibating dog's flesh on particu- 
lar occasions, they resemble the inhabitants of 
*oine of jfhe countries that lie on the north-east bor- 
/iers of Asia. The author of the acosunt of Kam- 
schatka, published by order of the Empress of 

. Rualsia, informs us, that ''the people inhabiting 
ICbrekaf, a country north of Kamschatka, who wan- 
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der about in h#rdd& like the Arabs, when they pay 
their worship to the evil being, kill a r^n deer or - 
a dog, the flesh oAv|jich the;^ eat, and leave the 
head and tpngue sticking on a pole with the front 
I towards tl^e east. Also, that when they are afraid 
of any infectious flistemper, they kill a*dog, and * 
winding the guts about two poles/ pass between 
them. These customs, in wtiijh they are nearly * 
imitated by the Indians.* seem to add strength *to 
my supposition, that America was firsJt peopled frQii) 
Jhis quarter. , . * - ^ " 

/' I k^ow not," says a traveller among them^ 
*^ under what class of dancps to rank that per- 
formed by the Indians \vho camt to mv tent when - 
I landed near Lake Pepin, aft* the banks of the 
iJissiSsippi. yrhen 1 looked out, as I there men- 
tioned, I saw about twenty naked young Indian^, 
the most perfect in tKeir sTiape, and by far, the 
handsomest of any I had ever &een, coming tOr 
wards me, and dancing as they approached, tQ. 
the music of ^their drums. At, ewiy ten or 
twelve yard^ tBey baited, an4 set up their yellf 
and cncsi. ; 

ff When they rfeached my tent, I asked them tQ 
come 'in ; which, without deigning t6 make w^. 
any answer, they did. As I observed that they 
were' painted red^ aild. blaek, as they usually are 
when they goi against an enemy,*anil perceived 
that some pasts ef the-war dance \v^reJnterjniKe4 
with their other movements, I douUfed* pot but: 
they were set pn by tfie inimical chief whdbftd:. 
fcfused.my salutation; I therefore deterjpinedtb; 
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. * ' ' ' i 

4ell my life as dear as possible. To this purpose, ' 
I received them sitting oiKmy chest witlxmy gun, 
and pistols besi3e .me, "and wardered ihy raen to 
keeji a watchful eye on them, and to be alayp upon 
theij* guar#. > ' 

"The India»3^bein^ entered, they cohtinued 
their- dance alternately; singing at tlie same time - 

' of their "lieroic exp^dits, and the superiority of 
their race over -every other pteople. To enforce 
their language^ though ff, was uncommonly tier* 
vous and expressive, and. such as would Of itself ' 
have carried terf#r to the firmest heart; at the 
end of every period th^y struck their ^war clubs 
against the poles oPmy tent with sudi violence, 
that I expected every moment' it would have tum* , 
bl^d upon us. yts each of them, in d^tncing* 
round, passed by me, thpy placeJl their right hand 
above their eyes,^firid tomin^ close to jne, looked* 
ste*ily m my £|pe, which Jt coulci not construe • 

' into a token of friendship. My men gave them- 
selves lip foiMp^t, aiuM acknowledge, for my own 
paft^-that rnevep'found my apprehensions moi»c 
tumultuous on dnv occasion. 

*' When they had n^rly ontled thefi: dance, I 
pr^ented tfi them, the pipe of peace, but they 
Would not receive it. I then,-a^s my last resource, 
thought I^woujd' try what presents would do j ac- ' 
cbrdiftgly I took from my chest ;5on)e ribbons 
and trii^ets, whicli I lai4^efore them. These, 
se'^ed to stagger tlieir resolutions, jincl. to avert 
in some degree their anger ; for after holding a , 

• consultation fbgether, they sat down on the 
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ground^ which I considered as i favourable 
gmen. * , r^ 

'• Thus it proved/ for iii a short time they re- 
ceived^ the Y>5pe of peace, and lighting jt, first 
presented it to me, apd then smoked with it them* 
selves. Soon after tipey took. up' the presents, 
which had hitherto lain peglect^ed, ^nd appearii^g 
to be greatly pleased with- them, departed in a 

friendly manner' -And ntf^er did I receive greater 

■'if 

pleasure than- at gtttivljf; rid of such formidable 
guests. 

*^ It never was in^my power. to gain a* thoroiigjl 
knowledge of the designs of my visitors. I had 
sufficient reason to concludfe that t^ey were hos- 
tile, and thart: their visit, at so late an hour, was 
piade through the instigation of the Grand^autor ; 
but I was ^afterwards informed that it might be in* 
-tended as a complim£int which they psuaUy pav to 
the chiefs of every^ other.natiqa who happen to 
fall in with them, and that the circurastancejs in 
their conduct which had appeared ^o auspicious to 
me, were merely the effect* oS their vanity^ and 
designed to injpiess on. the minds*^of those whom 
they thus» X'isited, an elevated opinion of their va- 
lour and prowess. In the morning before I con- 
tinued my route, ^ several of tlieir wives brought 
iqe ;^ present of some sugar, forxvhom I found a 
few more ribbons.* * 

*' The dance of the, sacrifice is hot so denomi- 
nated from their offering ftp* at the same time ^a sa- 
crifice to any- good or evil spirit, but is a dance to 
which the Naudowessirffe give that^ title, from being 
used when uny public fortunate circumstance l?e- 
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hh them. Whils I resided among them, « a fine 
large deer accidentally strayed into the middle of 
their encampment^ which they soon destroyed^ 
As thia^Jiappened justat .the new tnoon^ they es-» 
teemed it sr lucky omen ; an|^ having roasted it 
wholci every one in the caoip partook of it. After 
their feast^ they all joined in a dance> which they, 
termed, from its being sonjewhat of a reli^iou*. 
nature^^a dance of the Sacrifice."* 

Hunting is the princips^ occupation of the In» 
dians ; they are trained to it from their youth, and 
it is an exercise .which \h esteemed no less honour- 
able tlian necessary^ towards their subsistence. A 
dexterous and resolute hunter is held in nearly as 
great estimation by them as a distmaiiished war* 
fior.. ScBrcely any devisjp, which thp ingenuity" 
of man has diflfcovered>. for ensnaring qr de-* 
stroying those animals that supply . them with 
foodi or whose s^ins ajre valuable, is unknown ta 
theip^ , ^ - 

Whilst th^ are en^gaged in this exercise, they 
shake off the indolence peculiar to their nature^ 
and beoooie active, persevering, and indefatigable, 
'('hey are equally sagacipus in finding their prey^ 
avd'in the means they use to destroy it. They dis^' 
cern the footsteps of the beasts they are in pursuit , 
of> although they are iioperceptible to every other 
eye, and can follow tnem with certainty through 
tlie pathless forest. 

The beasts that the Indians hunt^ both for their 
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flesli, ari which they sijb|ist, and .for their slcinJ^ 
which serve them either for apparel, '^or to barter 

, with Earopeans for necessaries, are the bufFaja> 

-^elk^ drf^r, V nioo^e, carriboo, bear^ beaver^/btter, 
martwa, &c. I def^ giVing\a description of thqs^* 
animafs liere, and shaM only, at present, treat of 
tne manner *of hunting them. * 

T^e route they shaJJ take for this purpose, and 
the parties that shall go onj^e different expe4itionS;, 
are fixed in their oeneral 'councils, which, are held 
some time in the summer, when all (lie operations 
for the ensiling: winter -^afe settled. The chief 

*. warrior,* whose province it is* to regulate their 
proceedings on this' occasion, witilgreat sblem- 
nity issues outran invitation to those who choose 
to attend him; fo;; th^ Indiafs, as btfore ob- 
served, acknowledge no superiority, jror have 
-they any idea of compulsion ; and every "one that 
accepts the invitation, prepares lymseif by fasting 
^^ ^hiring se\'eral days. ^ ' ik ^^4 • *"' 

The Indians d6 not fast ^^js some other nations 
do, on tliQ richest" and most' luxurious food,, but 

* totally abstain from every kind, either of victuals 
or drink ; and such is (heir patience ami i'csolu- 
,t5os, tl)at the lijost extreme thirst' could not iq- 
fUvce them to taste a>drop of water; j'^t amidst 
tJiis severe abstiacnce they appear cheerful and 
happy. ,. ' * * * . • 

Tlie^reasons they give for thus fasting, are, that 
jtenables them freelv to dream, in which dreams 
thev are informed where they shall find the great- 
est plenty of game J also that it averts the dis^ 
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pleasure of the evil spirits^ and induces them to 
be propitious. They also on these occasions 
blacken those parts of their bodies that are un^ 
covered. 

The fast being ended, and the place of hunting 
made known, the chief, who is to conduct them« 
gives a grand feast to those who are to form the 
different parties ; of which none of them dare to 
partake till they have bathed. At this feast, not- 
withstanding they have fasted so long, they eat 
with great moderation ; and the chief who pre- 
sides employs himself in rehearsing the feats of 
th6se who have been most successful in the busi- 
ness they are about to enter upon. They soon af- 
ter set out on the march towards the pUce appoint* 
cd, painted or rather bedaubed with black, amidst 
the acclamations pf all the people. 

It is impossible to describe their agility 6r per- 
severance, whilst they are in pursuit of their prey ; 
neither thickets, ditches, torrents, pools, nor rivers 
stop them ; they alWays go straight forward in the 
most direct line they possibly can, and there are few 
of the savage inhabitants of the woods that they 
cannot overtake. • 

When they hunt for bears, they endeavour to 
find out their retreats; for during the winter, these 
animals conceal themselves in the hollow trunk| 
of "^es, or make themselves holes in the grounds 
where they continue without food, whilst the se* 
vete weather lasts. 

When the Indians think they have arrived at a 
place where these^nimals usually haunt, they forn^ 
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themselves into a circle according to tlieFr num- 
ber, and moving onward, endeavour, as they ad* 
vance towards the centre, to discover the retreats 
of their prey. By this means, if any lie jn the 
intermediate space, they are sure of arousing and 
bringing them down, either with their bows or 
their guns. The bears will take to flight at sight 
of a man or a dog, and will only make resistance 
when they are extremely hungry, or after they aic 
wounded. 

The Indian method of hunting the buffalo is, by 
forming a circle or a square, nearly in the same 
manner as when they search for the bear. Havitig 
taken their different stations, they set the grass, 
which at this time is rank and dry, on fire, and 
tliese animals, who are extremely fearful of that 
element, flying with precipitation before it, great 
numbers are hemmed in a small compass, and 
scarcely a single one escapes. 

They have different ways of hunting the elk, 
the deer, and the carriboo. Sometimes they seek 
them out in the woods, to* which they retire dur- 
ing the severity of the cold, where they are easily 
shot from behind the trees. In the more northern 
climates they take the advantage of the weather 
to destroy the elk ; when the sun has just strength 
• enough to melt the snow, and the frost in the 
night forms a kind of crust on the surface thi^ 
animal being heavy, breaks it with his forked 
hoofs, and with difficulty extricates himself from 
it : at this time, therefore; he is soon overtaken 
and destroyed. 
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Some nations have a method of hunting these 
animals which is more easily executed, and free 
from danger. The hunting party divides into 
two hands, and choosing a spot near the bord- 
ers of some river, one party embarks on board 
their canoes, whilst the other, forming them- 
«elves into a semicircle on the land, the flanks of 
which reach the shore, let loose their dogs, and 
by this means rouse all the game that lies within 
these bounds; they then drive them towards the 
river, into which l^hey no sooner enter, than the 
greatest part of them are immediately dispatched 
by those who remain in the canoes. 

Both the elk and buffalo are very furious when 
they are wounded, and will return fiercely on 
their pursuers, and trample them under their feet, 
if the hunter finds no means to complete their de- 
struction, or does not seek for security in flight 
to some adjacent tree; by this method they are 
frequently avoided, and so tired with the pursuit, 
that they voluntarily give it over. 

But the hunting in* which the Indians, particu- 
larly those who inhabit the northern parts, chiefly 
employ themselves, and from which they reap the 
greatest advantage, is that of the beaver. The 
season for this lasts the whole of the winter, from 
November to April ; during which time the fur of 
these animals is in the greatest perfection. A de- 
scription of this extraordinary animal, the con- 
struction of their huts, and the regulations of their 
almost rational community, I shall give in another 
place. 
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The hunters make use of several methods to^ 
destroy them. Those geiTerally practised, are ei- 
ther taking them in snares, cutting through the 
ice, or opening their causeways. 

As the eyes of these animals are very quick, and 
their hearing exceedingly acute* great precaution 
is necessary in approaching their bodies ; for as 
they seldom go far from the M'at6r, and their 
houses are always built close to the side of some 
large river or lake, or dams of their own con- 
struction, upon the least alarm they hasten to the 
deepest part of the water, and drve immediately 
to the bottom ; as they do this they make a great 
noise by beating the water with their tails, on. 
purpose to put the whole fraternity on their 
guard. 

They are taken with siiares, in the fallowing 
manner: — though the beavers usually lay up a» 
sufficient store of provision to serve for their sub- 
sistence during the winter, from lime to time they 
make excursions to the neighbouring woods, fca 
procure further supplies. 

The hunters having found out their liaunta^ 
place a trap in their way, baited with small pieces 
of bark, or young shoots of trees, which the beaver 
has no sooner laid hold of, than a large log of 
wood falls upon him and breaks his'back ; his ene- 
mies, who are upon the watch, soon appear, and in- 
stantly dispatch the helpless animal. 

At other times, when the ice on the rivers and 
lakes is about half a foot thick, they make an open- 
ij3g through it with their hatchets, to whicfi the 
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leavers will spon ha&t^n^ on being disturbed at 
their houses^ for a supply of fresh air. As their 
breath occasions ^ considerable motion in the 
>vater> the hunter has sufficient notice of their 
approach, and methods are easily taken for knock- 
ing them on tlie bead the moment they appear 
above the surface. 

When the houses of the beavers happen to be 
near )a rivulet^ they are more, easily destroyed: 
the hunters then cut the ice> and spreading a net 
under it| break down the cabins of the beavers, 
who never fail to make towards the deepest part, 
where they are entangled and taken. But they 
must not be suffered to remain there long, as 
they would soon extricate themselves with their 
tGet\ which are well known to be excessively 
«harp ^nd strong. 

The Indians take great care to hinder their 
4ogs from toijiching the bones of the beavers. 
The reasons they give for these precautions, are, 
first, that the bones iare so excessively hard, that 
they spoil the teeth of the dogs; and secondly, 
that they are apprehensive they shall so exas- 
perate the spirits of jthe beavers by this permis- 
sion, a^ po r^i?der phe ne^t hunting season unsuc- 
cessful. 

When the Indijans destroy buffaloes, elks^ deer, 
&c. they generally divide the flesh of such as they 
have taken among jlje tribe to which they belong. 
But in hunting phe beaver ;a few families usually 
unite, and divide the spoil betvyeen them. Indeed, 
in the first instance they generally p^y some at- 
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tention in the division to their own families; but 
no jealousies or murmurings are ever known to 
arise on account of any apparent partiality. 

Amon^ the Naudowessies, if a person shoots 4 
deer, buffalo, &c. and it runs a considerable dis- 
tance before it drops, where a person belonging 
to another tribe, being nearer, first sticks a knife 
into it, the game is considered ^as the property of 
the latter, notwithstanding it had been mortally 
wounded by the formen Though 4;his custoni 
appears to be arbitrary and unjust, yet that peo- 
ple cheerfully submit to it. This decision isj^ 
however, very different from that practised by 
the Indians on the back of the colonies^ where 
the first person that hits is entitled to the best 
share. 

The Indians begin to bear arms at the age of 
fifteen, and lay them aside when they arrive at 
the ag^ of sixty. Some nations to the southward4 
I have been informed, dp not continue their mili- 
tary pxertions after they are fifty. 

In every band or nation there is a select numr 
ber who are styled the warriors, and who are al- 
ways ready toact either offensively or defensively, 
as occasion requires. These are well armed, bear- 
ing the weapons commonly used among therU;, 
which vary according to the situation of their 
countries. Some make use of tomahawks, knivesj, 
and fire-arms; but those who have not an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing these kinds of weapons, use 
bows and arrows, and also the Casse Tete, or 
War Club. 
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The Indians that inlubit still further to the 
Mrestward^ a country which extends to the South 
Sea, use in fight a warlike instrument that is very 
Aincommon. Having great plenty of horses, they 
always attack their enemies on horseback, and 
encumber themselves with no other weapon, than 
A stone of a middling siae, curiously wrought, 
which they fasten by a string, about a yard and a 
h^Jf long, to their right arms^ a little above the 
^Ibow. These stones they conveniently carry in 
their hands, till they reach their enemies, and then 
^winging them with great dexterity, as they ride 
full speed, never fail of doing execution. The 
(pountry which these tribes possess, abounding 
with large extensive plains, those who attack 
them seldom return, as the swiftness of the 
hprsea on which they are mounted^ enables them 
to overtake even tl^e fleetest of their invaders. 

I was informed, that unless they found morasses 
or thickets, to which they could retire, they were 
^ure of being cut off; to prevent this they always 
took care whenever they made an onset, to do it 
near such retreats as are impassable for cavalry^ 
having then a great advantage over their enemies, 
whose weapons would not there reach them. 

Some nations make use of a javelin, pointed 
with bone, worked into different forms; but the 
Indian weapons in general are bows and arrows, 
and the short club already rpentioned. The latter 
is made of^ a very hard wood, and the head of it 
fashioned round like. a ball, about three incHes and 
a half diameter ; in this rotund part is fixed an, 
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edge resembliQg that of a tomahawk, ei their of 
steel or flint, whichsoever they can procure. 

The dagger is peculiar to some nations, and of 
ancient construction ; but they can give no account 
how long it has been in use among them* It was 
originally made of flint or bone, bpt since they 
have had communication with the European tra* 
ders, they havje formed it of steel. The length 
is about ten inches, and that part close to thf: 
handle nearly three inches broad. Its edges are 
keen, and it gradually tapers towards a point. 
They wear it in a sheath made of deer's leather^ 
neatly ornamented with porcupine quills ; and it 
is usually hung by a string, decorated in the; 

same manner, which reaches as low as the breast* 

. ' . ^ . ■ • * 

This curious weapon is worn by a few bf the prin- 
cipal chiefs alone, and considered both as a use- 
ful instrument, and an orqamental badge of supe^ 
jiority. 

I observed among them a itm targets, or shields^ 
made of raw buffalo hides, and in the form of those 
used by the ancients: but as the number of these 
was snlall, and I could gain no intelligence of thet 
aera in which they first were introduced among 
them, I suppose those I saw had descended from 
father to son, for many generations. 

The reasons the Indians give for making war 
against one another, are much the same as those 
urged by more civilized nations for disturbing the 
tranqi^illity of their neighbours. The pleas of the 
former are, however, in general more rational and 
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jmt, tliatf such as are brought by Europeans in 
vindication of their proceedings. 

The extension of empire . is seldom a motive 
with these people to invade, and to commit depre- 
dations on the territories of those who happen to 
.dwell near them. To si^cure the rights of hunting 
within particular limits^ to maintain the liberty of 
ipassing through their accustomed tracks^ and to 
guard thosre lands which they consider from a long 
tenure as their own, against any infringement, are 
the gieneral causes of those dissentions that so often 
break out between the Indian nations, and which 
are carried on with so much animosity. 

Thoiigh strangers to the idea of separate proper- 
ty, yet the most uncultivated among them are well 
acquainted with this rights of their community to 
the domains they possess, and oppose with vigour 
^very encroachment on them. 

Notwithstanding it is generally supposed that . 
from their territories being so extensive^ the 
boundaries of them cannot be ascertained, yet I 
am well assured that the limits of each nation in 
the interior parts are laid down in their rude 
plans with great precision. By their's, as I have 
before observed, was I enabled to regulate my 
own ; and after the most exact observations and 
inquiries I found but a very few instances in which 
they erred. 

But interest is not either the most frequent or 
most powerful incentive to their making war on 
each other. The passion of revenge, which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of these people, 
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is the most general motive. Ii\]iim8 afe &It hy 
them with exquisite seosibility^ and vepgeanpe 
purfiued with unremitted ardour. To thia may 
be added, that natural excitation which every In* 
ilian is sensible of, as soon a^ he approaches tjhe 
lage of manhood, to give proof of hh valour and 
prowess. 

As they are early possessed with a notion tl^at 
war ought to be the chief business of their livesj^ 
that there is nothing more desirable thsui the repu* 
tation of being a great warrior, and that the scalps 
of their enemies, or a number of prisoners^ su^e 
alone to be esteemed valuable, it is not to be won-^ 
dered at, that the young Indians are continujgilly 
?estless and uneasy if their ardour is repressed, and 
they are kept in a state of inactivity. £itl:ter of 
these propensities, the desire of revenge or the 
gratification of an impulse, that by degrees be-* 
come habitual to them, is sufficient, fre<fueQtly> 
to induce them to commit hostilities 09 so9)is of 
the neighbouring nations. 

When the chiefs find any occasion for making 
war> they endeavour to arouse their prejudicai, and 
by that means soon excite their warriors to take 
$rms. For this purpose they make use of tlieir 
martial eloquence, nearly in the following words^ 
which never fail of proving effectual : ■' The 
bones of our deceased countrymen lie uncovered, 
they call out to us to revenge their wrongs^ and 
we must satisfy their request. Their spirits cry 
out against us. They must he appeased* The 
genii, who are the guardians of our honour^ inspire 
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lis with tf resoliition to seek the enemies of our 
niurdered brothers. Let us go and devour those 
}yy whom they ware slain. Sit hett no longer 
inactive, give way to the impulse of your natural 
valour, anoint yoiif- hair, paitit your faces, fill 
yonr quivers, cause the forest to resound with 
your songs, console the spirits of the dead> and 
tell them they shall be revenged/' 

Anirhated by these exhortations, the warriors 
snatch their arms in a transport of fury, sing the 
songs of wdr, and burn with impatience to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of their enemies. 

Sometimes private chiefs assemble small parties 
and make excursions against tho^ with whom they 
are at war, or such as have injured them, A stn^^ 
gle warrior, prdmpted by rievenge or a desire to 
show his prowess, Will march unattended for sevc* 
ral hundred riiiles, to surprise atid cut off a strag- 
gling party. 

These irrftguhr sallies, however, are not always 
approved of by the elder chiefe, though they are of- 
ten obliged to conhiveat them. 

put when a war is national, and undertaken by 
the community, their delibetations are formal and 
slow. The elders assemble in council, to which all 
the head warriors and young men are admitted, 
where they deliver their opini(!>ns in solemn speech- 
es, weighing with inaturity the nature of the en*- 
terprise they are about to engage in, and balancing 
with great sagacity the advantages or inconveni- 
ences that will arise from it. 

Their priests are also consulted on the subject; 
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and even, sometimes, the advicfs of the most in*' 
telligent of their wom^n is asked. 

If the determination be for War, they prepare 
for it with much ceremony. 

The chief warrior of a nation does not on all 
occasions head the war party himself^ he frequently 
deputes a warrior of whose valour and prudence 
he has a good opinion. The person thus fixed on 
being first bedaubed with black, observes a fast of 
several days, during which he invokes the Great 
Spirit, or deprecates the anger of the evilones, 
holding, whilst it lasts, no convprse with any of 
his tribe. 

He is particularly careful at the same time to 
observe his dreams, for on these do they suppo^ 
their success will in a great measure depend ; anii 
from the firm persuasion every Indian, actuated 
by his own presumptuous thought^, is impressed 
with, that he shall march forth to certain victory, 
these are generally favoiirable to his wishes. 

After he has fasted as long^s custom prescribes, 
he assembles the warriors^ and holding a belt of 
iji'ampum in his hand, thus addresses them : 

*' Brothers! by the inspiration of the Great 
Spirit I now speak unto you, and by him am I 
prompted to carry into execution the intention^ 
which I am about to disclose to yp.u. The blood 
of our deceased brothers is not yet .wiped away ; 
their bodies are not yet coyered> and I am going 
to perform this duty to them."' 

Having then made known all the motives that 
induced him to take up arms against the nation 



With whom they are to engage, he thus proceeds : 
•* I have therefore resolved to inarch through tlic 
warpath to surprise them. We will eat their fleshy 
and drink their blood ; we will take scalps, and 
make prisoners ; and should we perish in this glo^ 
rious enterprise we shall not be for ever hidden in 
the dust^ for this belt shall be a recompense to 
him who buries the dead." Having said this he 
lays the belt on the ground, and he who takes it u|y 
declares himself his lieutenant, and is considered 
as the second in command ; this, however, is only 
done by some distinguished warrior who has a 
right, by the number of his scalps, to the post. 

Though the Indians thus assert that they will 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of their enemies^ 
the threat is only to be considered as a figurative 
expression. Notwithstanding they sometimes 
devour the hearts of those they slay, and drink 
their blood, by way of bravado, or to grail fy in a 
more complete manner their revenge. 

The chief is now washed from his sable cover- 
ing, anointed with bear's fat, and painted with 
their red paint, in such figures as will make him 
appear most terrible to his enemies. He then sings 
the war song, and enumerates his warlike actions. 
Having done this he fixes his eyes on the sun, and 
pays his adoration to the Great Spirit, in which 
he is accompanied by all the warriors. 

This ceremony is followed with dances, such as 
I have before described ; and the whole concludes 
-with a feast which usually consists of dog's fle^. 
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This feast is held in tb^ hut or tent of the chief 
srarrior, to which all those who intend to acconr 
{>any him in his expedition send their dishes to he 
filled ; and during the feasit, notwithstanding he 
has fasted so long> he sits composedly with liis 
pipe in his niouth> and recounts the valourous 
deeds of his family. 

As the hopes of having their wounds, should 
they receive any, properly treated and expeditious- 
ly cured, must be son>e additional inducement to 
the warriors to expose themselves more freely to 
danger, the priests^ who are also their doctors, 
prepare such medicines as will prove efficacious. 
With.great ceremony they carry various roots and 
plants, and pretend that they impart to them the 
power of healing. 

Notwithstanding this superstitious method of 
proceeding, it is very certain that they have ac- 
quired a knowledge of manypknts and herbs that 
are of a medicinal quality, and which they know 
how to use with great skill. 

From tlie time the resolution of engaging in 
war is taken, to the departure of the warriors, the 
nights are spent in festivity^ and their days in mak- 
ing the needful preparations. 

If it is thought necessary by jthe iiation going 
to war, to solicit the alliance of any neighbouring 
tribe, they fix upon one of their chiefs, who speaks 
the language of that people well, and who is a 
good orator, and send to them by him a belt of 
.wampum, on which is specified the purport of the 
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embassy in figures that every nation is welt ac* 
quainted with. At the same 'time he carries with 
him a hatchet painted red. 

As soon as be reaches the camp or village to 
vhich he is destined^ he acquaints the chief of 
the tribe with the general tenor of his commission, 
M'ho immediately assembles a council, to which 
the ambslssador is invited. There having laid the 
hatchet on the ground he holds the belt in his 
hand, and enters more minutely into the occasion 
of his embassy. In his speech he invites them to 
take up the hatchet, and as soon as he has finished 
speaking delivers the belt. 

If his hearers are inclined to become auxiliaries 
to his nation, a chief steps forward and takes up the 
hatchet, and they immediately espouse with spirit 
the cause they have thus engaged to support. But 
if on this application neither the belt nor hatchet 
are accepted, the emissary concludes that the peo- 
ple whose assistance he solicits have already en- 
tered into an alliance with the foes of his nation, 
and returns with speed %o inform his countrymen 
of his ill success. 

The manuer in which the Indians declare war 
against each other, is by sending a glave with a 
hatchet, the handle of which is painted red, to the 
nation which they intend to break with; and the 
messenger, notwithstanding the danger to which 
he is exposed from the sudden fury of those whom 
he thus sets at defiance, executes his commission 
with great fidelity. 

Sometimes this token of defiance has such an in- 
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stantaneous effect on those to whom it is pr^senlr 
ed, that in the first transports of their fiiry a small 
party will issue fortb^ without waiting for the per- 
mission of the elder chiefs^ and slaying the first 
of the offending nation they meet^ cut open the 
hody, and stick a hatchet of the same kind as that 
they just received, into the heart of their slaugh- 
tered foe. Among the more remote tribes this is 
done with an arrow or spear, the end of which is 
painted red. And the more to exasperate, they 
dismember the 'body to show that they esteem 
them not as men^^ but as old women. 

The Indians seldom take the field in large bo- 
dies, as such numbers would require a greater de- 
gree of industry to provide for their subsistence^ 
during their tedious marches through dreary fo- 
rests, or long^voyages over lakes and rivers, thaa 
they would care to bestow. 

Their armies are never encumbered with bag- 
gage or military stores. Each Warrior, besides bis 
weapons, carries with him only a mat, and whilst 
at a distance from the frontiers of the enemy sup- 
ports himself with the game he kills or the fish he: 
patches. 

When they pass through a Country where they 
have no apprehensions, of meeting with an enemy, 
they use very little precaution; sometimes there 
are scarcely a dozen warriors left together, the rest 
being in pursuit of their game j but though they 
should have roved to a very considerable distance . 
from the warpath, they are sure to arrive at the. 
place of rendezvous by the hour appointed- 
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They always pitch their tents long before sun- 
set ; and being naturally presumptuous, take very 
little care to guard against a surprise. They place 
great confidence in their Manitous, or household 
gods, which they always carry with them ; and 
being persuaded that they take upon them the 
office of centinels, they sleep very securely under 
.their protection. 

These Manitous, as they are called by some na- 
tions, but which are termed Wakons, that is, spi- 
rits, by the Naudowessies, are nothing more than 
the otter and martin skins I have already de- 
scribed, for which, however, they have a great 
veneration. 

After they have entered the enemy's country, 
no people can be more cautious and circumspect ; 
fires are no longer lighted, no mofe shouting is 
heard, nor the game any longer pursued. They 
are not even permitted to speak ; but must con- 
vey whatever they have to impart to each other, 
by signs and motions. 

They now proceed wholly by stratagem and 
ambuscade. Having discovered their enemies, 
they send to reconnoitre them ; and a council is 
immediately held, during which they speak only 
in whispers, to consider of the intelligence impart- 
ed by those who WTre sent out. 

The attack is generally made just before day 
break, at which period they suppose their foes to 
be in the soundest sleep. Throughout the whole 
of the preceding night they will lie flat upon their 
faces, without stirring ; and make their approaches 

G 
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in the same posture, creeping upon their hands 
and feet till they are got within bow shot of those 
they have destined to destruction. On a signal 
given by the chief warrior, to which the whole 
body makes answer by the most hideous yells, they 
all start up, and discharging their arrows in the 
same instant> without giving their adversaries time 
to recover from the confusion into which they are 
thrown, pour in upon them vi^ith their war club$ 
or tomahawks. 

The Indians think there is liule glory to be ac- 
quired from attacking their enemies openly in the 
field ; their greatest pride is to surprise and destroy. 
They seldom engage with a manifest appearance 
of disadvantage. * If they find the enemy on their 
guards too strongly entrenched, or superior in 
numbers, they retire, provided there is an op- 
portunity of doing so. And they esteem it the 
greatest qualification of a chief warrior, to bp 
able to manage an attack, so as to destroy as many 
of the enemy as possible, at the expense of a few 
inen. 

When the Indians succeed in their silent ap- 
proaches and are able to force the camp which they 
attack, a scene of horror that exceeds description 
ensues. The savage fierceness of the conquerors, 
and the desperation of the conquered, who well 
know what they have to expect should they fall 
alive into the hands of their assailants, occasion 
the most extraordinary exertions on both sides. 
The figure of the combatants all besmeared with 
black and red paint, and covered with the blood 
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of the slain, their horrid yells and ungovernable 
fury, are not to be conceived by those who have 
never seen them. Though the Indians are negli- 
gent in guarding against surprise, they are alert 
and dexterous in surprising their enemies. To 
their caution and perseverance in stealing on the 
party they design to attacki they ddd that admi- 
rable talent, or rather instinctive qualification I 
have already described, of tracing out thdi^e they 
are in pursuit of. On the smoothest grass, on the 
hardest earth, and even bn the very stones, will 
they discover the traces of dn enemy, and by the 
shape of the footsteps, and the distance between 
the prints, distinguish not only whether it is a man 
or woman who has passed that way, but even 
the nation to which they belong. However incre- 
dible this might appear, yet, from the many proofs 
I received, whilst among them, of their amazing 
sagacity in this point, I see no reason to discredit 
«ven th^se extraordinary exertions of it. ^ 

When they have overcome an enemy, and vic- 
tory is no longer doubtful, the conquerors first 
dispatch all such as they think they shall not be 
able to carry oif without great trouble, and then 
endeavour to take as many prisoners as possible J 
after this they return to iscalp those who arfe ei- 
ther dead, or too much wounded to be taken 
with them. 

At this business they are exceedingly expert* 
They seize the head of the disabled or dead enemy, 
and placing one of their feet on the neck, twist 
their left hand in the hair ; by this means, having 
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extended the skin that covers the top of the bead, 
they draw put their scalping knives, whic:h are 
always kept, in good order fqr this cruel purpose^ 
and with a few dexterous strokes take off the part 
that is termed the scalp. They are §p expf ditiou?^ 
in doing this, that.the whole time required scarcely 
exceejds a minute. These they preserve as monu- 
xnents of their prowess, and ^t the same time ^s 
proofs of the vengeance they hav^ inflicted on thejf 
enemies. 

If two Indians seize in the same instant a pri- 
soner, and seem to haye an equal claim, the contest 
between them is soon decided ; for to put a sj>eedy 
end to any dispute that might arise, thp person 
that is apprehensive he shall lose his expected re- 
ward, immediately has recourse to his tomahawk, 
or war club, and knocks on the head the unhappy 
cause of their contention. 

, Haying cofnpleted their purposes, and made as 
much bavoQ as possible, they immediately retire 
towards their own country, with the spoil they 
have acquired, for fpar of being pursued. 

Should this be the case, they make use of inany. 
stratagems to ejude the searches of their pursuers. 
They sometimes scatter leaves, sand, or dust over 
the prints of their feet; sometimes tread in eacl^ 
other's footsteps ; and sqpietipies lift their feet so 
high, and tread so lightly, as not to make any im- 
pression on the ground. But if they find all these 
precautions unavailing, and that they are near be- 
ing overtaken, they first dispatch and scalp their 
prisoners, and then dividing, each endeavours to 
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regain his native country by a different route. 
This prevents all farther pursuit ; for their pursuers 
now despairing, either of gratifying their revenge, 
or of releasing those of their friends who were 
made captives, return Tiome* 

If the successful party is so lucky as to make good 
their retreat unmolested, they hasten with the 
. greatest expedition to reach a country where they 
may be perfectly secure; and that their wounded 
companions may not retard their flight, they carry 
them by turns in litters, or, if it is in the winter 
season, draw them on sledges. 

The prisoners, during their march, are guarded 
with the greatest care. During the day, if the 
journey is over land, they are always held by some 
of the victorious party ; if by water, they are fas- 
tened to the canoe. In the liight time they are 
stretched along the ground quite naked, with thieir 
legs, arms, and neck fastened to hooks fixed in the 
ground. Besides this, cords are tied to their arms 
or legs, which are held by an Indian, who instantly 
awakes at the least motion of them. 

During their march they oblige their prisoners 
to sing their death song, which generally consists 
of these or similar sentences : 'M am going to die, 
I am about to suffer : but I will bear the severest 
tortures my enemies can inflict, with becoming 
fortitude. I will die like a brave man, and I 
shall then go to join the chiefs that have suflFered 
on the same account." These songs are continued 
with necessary inter\ials, until they reach the vil- 
lage or camp to which they are going. 



Whep the ^arriQrs are arrived within h^arini; 
^bey set up different crie?, which communicate to 
their frieqds a general history of the success of the 
expedition. The number of the death cries they 
give, declare how mapy of their own party are 
losti the number pf war-whoops, the number o^ 
prisoners they have taken. 

It i^ difficult tp describe these cries, but the best 
idea I c^n copvey of them is^ tl?at the former ' 
consists of the sounds whoo, whoo,^ whoop, 
continued in a long shrill tone, nearly till the 
breath is exhausted, and then broken off with a 
sudden elevation of the voice. The latter is a 
loud pry, pf much the same kinti, which is modu- 
lated into notes by the hand being placed beforjj 
the njouth. Both of them might be heard to a 
yery considerable distance. 
. \Yhilst thei^e are uttering, the persons to whoin 
they arc designed to. convey the intelligence, con- 
tiuu,^ mOitip^less and all attention. When this 
cerep^pny is performedj, the whole village issue out 
to learn the particulars of the relation they have 
just heard in general terms; and accordingly, as the 
ncv^s proves mournful, or the contrary, they ans- 
wer by so m,^ny acclamations or cries of lamenta* 
tioi?. . - 

Being by this time arrived at the village or 
camp, the ^omen and childreif arm themselves 
with sticks and bludgeons, and form themselves 
into two ranks, through which the prisoners are 
obliged to pass. The treatment they undergo be- . 

w 

fore they reach the extremity of the line, is very 
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severe. Sometimes they are so beaten over the head 
and face, as to have scarcely any remains of life ; 
and happy would it be for them if by this usage an 
end was put to their wretched beings. But their 
tormentors take care that none of the blows they 
give prove mortal, as they wish to reserve the mi- 
serable sufferers for more severe inflictions. 

After having undergone this introductory dis* 
cipline, they are bound hand and foot, whilst the 
chiefs hold a council in which their fate is deter- 
mined. Those who are decreed to be put to 
death by the usual torments, are delivered to the 
chief of the warriors ; such as are to be spared, 
are given into the hands of the chief of the nation : 
to that in a short time all the prisoners may be 
assured of their fate, as the sentence now pro- 
nounced is irrevocable. The former they term 
being consigned to the house of death, the latter 
to the house of grace. 

Such captives as are pretty far advanced in life^ 
and have acquired great honour by their warlike 
deeds, always atone for the blood they have spilt, 
by the tortures of fire. Their success in war is 
readily known by the blue marks upon their breasts 
and arms, which are as legible to the Indians as 
letters are to Americans. • 

The manner in which these hieroglyphics are 
made» is by breaking the skin with the teeth of 
fish, or sharpened flints, dipped in a kind of ink, 
made of the soot of pitch, pine. Like those of the 
ancrent Picts of Brytain, these are esteemed orna- 
, ffiicntal; and at the same time they serve as regis- 
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ters of the heroic actions of the warrior, who thirs 
bears about him indelible marks of his valour. 

The prisoners destined to death are soon led ta 
the place of execution, which is generally in the 
centre of the camp or village; where, being stript, 
and every part of their bodies blackened, the skin 
of a crow or raven is fixed on their heads. They 
are then bound to a stake, with faggots heaped 
around them, and obliged, for the last time, to 
sing their death song. 

The warriors^ for such only commonly suffer 
this punishment, now perform in a more prolix 
manner this sad solemnity. They recount with 
an audible voice all the brave actions they have 
performed, and pride themselves in the number ol 
enemies they have killed. In this rehearsal they 
spare not even their tormentors, but strive by tvery 
provoking tale they can invent, to irritate and 
insult them. Sometimes this ha3 the desired effect, 
and the sufferers are dispatched sooner than they 
otherwise would have been. 

There are many other methods which the In- 
dians employ to put their prisoners to death, but 
these are only occasional; that of burning is most 
generally used. 

This method of tormenting their enemies is con- 
sidered by the Indians as productive of more than 
one beneficial consequence. It satiates, in a greater 
degree, that diabolical lust of revenge, which i& 
the predominant passion in the breast of every 
individual of every tribe, and it gives the growing 
warriors an early propensity to that cruelty and 
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thirsl for bloody which is so necessary a qualifica- 
tion for such as would be thoroughly skilled in their 
savage art of war. 

Notwithstanding these acts of severity exercised 
by the Indians towards those of their own spe- 
cies who fall into their hands, some tribes have 
been very remarkablfe for their moderation to such 
female prisq^ers, belonging to the English colonies, 
as have happened to be taken by them. Women 
of great beauty have frequently been carried off 
by them, and during a march of three or four hun- 
dred miles, through their retired forests, have 
lain by their sides without receiving any insult, 
and their chastity has remained inviolate. Instances 
have happened, where female captives, who have 
been pregnant at the time of their being taken, 
have found the pangs of child-birth comp upon 
them in the midst of solitary woods, and savages 
their only companions ; yet from these, savages 
as they were, have they received every assistance 
their situations would admit ot^ and been treated 
with a degree of delicacy and humanity they little 
expected. 

Those prisoners that are consignled to the house 
of grace, and these are commonly the young men, 
women, and children, await thedisposal of the 
chiefs, who, after the execution of such as are 
condemned to die, hold a council for this pnryose. 

A herald is sent round the village or camp, to 
give notice that such as have lost any relations in 
the late expedition, are desired to attend the dis- 
tribution which i^ about to take place. Those wp* 
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nien who have lost their sons or husbands^^ wfr 
generally satisfied in the first place ; after these, 
such ai^ have been deprived of friends of a more 
remote degree of consanguinity, or who choose to 
adopt some of the youth. 

The division being made> which is doae, as in 
other cases, without the k^t dispute, those who 
have received any share, lead them to their tents 
or huts ; and haviiig unbound them, wash and dress 
their wounds, if they happen to have received any; 
they then clothe thrfn, and give the most comfort- 
able and refreshing food their store will afford. 

Whilst their new domestics are feeding, they 
endeavour to administerconsolation to them ; they 
tell them that as they are redeemed from deat^ 
they must now be cheerful and happy ; and if they 
serve them well, without murmuring or repining, 
nothing shall be wanting to make them such atone- 
ment for the loss of their country and friends as 
circumstances will allow. 

If any men are spared, they are commonly given 
to the widows that have lost their husbands by 
the hand of the enemy, should there be any such, 
to whom, if they happen to prove agreeable, they 
are soon married. But should the dame be other-- 
wise engaged, the life of him who falls to her lot 
is in great danger; especially if she fancies that 
her late husband wants a slave in the country of. 
spirits to which he is gone. ♦ 

When this is the case, a number of young men 
take the devoted captive to some distance, and dis- 
patch him without any ceremony. After he has 
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been spared by the council^ they consider him of 
too little consequence to be entitled to the tor-* 
inents allotted to those who have been judged 
worthy of them. 

The women are usually distributed to the men, 
from whom they do not fail of meeting with a fa- 
vourable reception. The boys and girls are takea 
into the families of such as have need of them, and 
are considered as slaves ; and it is not uncommon 
that they are sold in the same capacity to the 
American traders who come among them. 

The Indians have no idea, of moderating the 
ravages of war, by sparing their prisoners and en« 
tering into a negotiation with the band f£om whom 
they have been taken, fpr an exchange. All that 
are taken captive by both parties, are either put to 
deaths adopted, or made slaves of. And so par- 
ticular is every uatipn in this respect, that if any 
of their tribe, eveu a warrior, should be taken 
prisoner, and by chance be received into the house 
of grace, either as an adopted person or a slave, 
and should afterwards make his escape, they will 
by no means receive hini, or acknowledge him as 
one of their band. 

The condition of such as are adopted, differs 
not in any one instance from the children of the » 
nation to which they now belong. They assume 
all the rights of those whose places they supply, 
and frequently make no difficulty of going in the 
war parties against their own countrymen. Should, 
however, any of those by chance make their es- 
cape, and be afterwards? retaken, they are esteemed 
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as unnatural children, and ungrateful persons, who 
liave 'deserted and made war upon their parental 
and benefactors, and are treated with uncommoii 
severity- 

That part of the prisoners which are considered 
as slaves, are generally distributed among the 
chiefs ; who frequently make presents of some of 
them to the American governors of the out-posts, 
or to the superintendants of Indian affairSi I 
have been informed that the Jesuits and French 
missionaries first occasioned the introduction 
of these unhappy captives into the settlements, 
and who, by so doing, taught the Indians that they 
were valuable. 

Tlieir views indeed were laudable, as they ima* 
gined that by this method they should not only 
prevent much barbarity and bloodshed, but find 
the opportunities of spreading their religion among 
them increased. To this purpose they have en- 
couraged the traders to purchase such slaves as 
they met with. 

The good effects of this mode of proceeding, 
were not however equal to the expectations of these 
pious fathers. Instead of being the means of pre- 
venting cruelty and bloodshed, it only caused dis- 
sensions between the Indian nations to be carried 
on with a greater degree of violence, and with 
unremitted ardour. The prize they fought for 
being no longer revenge or fame, but the acquire- 
meht of spirituous liquors, for which their captives 
were to be exchanged, and of which almost every 
nation is immoderately fond, they sought for their 
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enemies with unwonted alacrity, and were con^- 
«tantly on the watch to surprize and carry them 
off. 

It might still be said, that fewer of the captives 
are tormented and put to death, since these ex* 
pectations of receiving so valuable a consideration 
for them have been excited than there usually had 
been ; but it does not appear that their accustomr 
ed cruelty to the warriors they take, is in the least 
abated j their natural desire of vengeance must be 
gratified: they now only become more assiduous 
in securing a greater number of young prisoners, 
whilst those who are made captive in their defence, 
are tormented and put lo death as before. And 
this, even in despite of the disgraceful estima* 
tion; for the Indians consider every conquered 
people as in a state of vassalage to their conquerors. 
After one nation has finally subdued another, and 
a conditional submission is agreed on, it is cusr 
tomary for the chiefs of the conquered, when they 
sit in council with their subduers, to wear petti- 
coats, as an acknowledgement that they are in a 
state of subjection, and ought to be ranked among 
the women. Their partiality to the French has 
however taken too deep root fjr time itself to exar 
plicate it. 

The wars that are carried on between the Indian 
n^tipns are in general hereditary, and CQntinu« 
froip age to ag^ with ^, few interruption^. If a 
peace becomes necessary, the principal care of 
both parties is to avoid the appearance pf making 
the first advances. 



/ 
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When they treat with an enemy, relative to a 
suspension of hostilites, the chief who is commis* 
sioned to undertake the negotiation, if it is hot 
brought about by the mediation of some neigh* 
bouring band, abates nothing of his natural haugh- 
tiness; even when the affairs of his country are iu 
the worst situation, he makes no concessions, but 
endeavours to persuade his adversaries that it i$ 
their interest to put an end to the war. 

Accidents sometimes contribute to bring about 
a peace between nations that otherwise could not 
be prevailed on to listen to terms of accommoda*» 
tion. 

Sometimes the Indians grow tired of a war, 
which they have carried on against some neigh-^ 
bouring Nation for many years without much sue* 
cess, and in this case they seek for mediators to 
begin a negotiation. These being obtainedji the 
treaty is thus conducted : 

A number of their own chiefs, joined by those 
who have accepted the friendly office, set out to 
together for the enemy's country ; such as are cho- 
sen for this purpose, are chiefs of the most exten- 
sive abilities, and of the greatest integrity. They 
bear before them ijie pipe of peace, which I need 
not inform my readers is of the same nature as a 
flag of truce among the Americans, and is treated 
with the greatest respect and veneration, even by 
the most barbarous nations. I never heard of an 
instance wherein the bearers of this sacred bad£:e 
of friendship \vere ever treated disrespectfully, or 
its rights violated. The Indians believe that the 
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Great Spirit never suffers an infraction of this 
kind to go unpunished. 

T^he pipe of peace, which is termed by them 
the calumet, for what reason I could never learn, 
is about four feel long. The bowl of it is made 
of red marble, and the stem of a light wood, 
curiously painted with hieroglyphics in various 
colours, and adorned with feathers, of the most 
beautiful birds; but it is not in my power to con^ 
vey an idea of the various tints and pleasing orna- 
ments of this much esteemed Indian implement 

Every nation has a different method of deco- 
rating these pipes, and they can tell at first sight to 
what band it belongs. It is used as an introduc- 
tion to all treaties, and great ceremony attends the 
use of it on these occasions. 

The assistant, or aid-de-camp, of the great war- 
rior, when the chiefs are assembled and seated, 
fills it with tobacco mixed with herbs, taking care 
at the same time that no part of it touches the 
ground. When it is filled, he takes a coal that is 
thoroughly kindled, from a fire which is gene- 
rally kept burning in the midst of the assembly, 
and places it on the tobacco. 

As soon as it is sufficiently lighted, he throws 
off the coal. He then turns the stem of the pipe 
towards the heavens, after this towards the earth, 
and now holding it horizontally, moves himself 
round till he has completed a circle. By the first 
action he is supposed to present it to tlie Great 
Spirit, whose aid is thereby supplicated ; by the 
second, to avert any malicious interposition of 
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the evil spirits; and by the third to gain the pra* 
taction of the spirits inhabiting the ait, the earth, 
and the waters. Having thus secured the favour 
of these invisible agents, in whose power they 
suppose it is cither to forward or obstruct the issue 
of their present deliberations, he presents it to the 
hereditary chief, who having taken two or three 
whiffs, blows the smoke from his mouth, first to- 
wards heaven, and then around him upon the 
ground. 

It is afterwards, put in the same mannei^into the 
mouths of the ambassadors or strangers, who ob- 
serve the "same ceremony, then to -the chief of the 
warriors, and to all the other chiefs in turn, ac^ 
cording to their gradation, During this time the 
person who executes this honourable office holds, 
the pipe slightly in his hand, as if he feared ta 
press the sacred instrument; nor does any one 
presume to touch it but with his lips. 

When the chiefs who are entrusted with the com- 
mission for making peace, approach the town or 
camp to which they are going, they begin to sing 
^nd dance the songs and dances appropriated to 
this occasion. By this time the adverse party are 
apprized pf their arrival, and, at the sight of the 
pipe of peace, divesting themselves of their wonted 
enmity, invite them to the habitation of the great 
chief, and furnish them with every conveniency 
during the negotiation. 

A council is then held ; and when the speeches 
and debates are ended, if no obstructions arise to 
put a stop to the treaty, the painted hatchet is 
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buried in tj^e ground, as a memorial that all ani'- 
mosities between the contending nations have 
ceased, and a peace taken place. Among the 
ruder bands, such as have no communication 
with the Americans, a war, club painted, red is 
buried, instead of the hatchet. 

A belt of wampum is also given on this occa- 
sion, which serves as a ratification of the peace, 
and records to the latest posterity, by^ the hiero»- 
glyphics into which the Keads are formed, every 
stipulated article in the treaty. 

These belts are made of shells fouiyl on the 
coasts of New England an<J Virginia, which are 
3awed out into beads o£ an oblong.form, about a 
ijuarter of a^ inch long, and round like other 
beads. Being strung on leathern strings, and 
several of them sewed neatly together with fine 
sinewy thre^d^^ they compose wha^ is termed a belt 
of wampum. 

The shells are generally of two colours, some 
white «nd others violet ; but the latter are more 
highly esteemed than the former. They are held 
in as much estimation by the Indians, as gold, 
silver, or precious atones are by the Americans. 

The belts are composed. cJf ten, twelve, yr a 
greater number of strings, according to the im- 
portance of the affair in agitation, or the dignity 
of the person to whom it is presented. On.more 
trifling occasions, strings of these beads are pre- 
sented by the chiefs to each other, and frequently 
worn by them about their necks as a valuaible or* 
nament. 

H 
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The Indiabs allow of polygamy> anti persons of 
every rank indulge themselves in this point. The 
chiefs in particular have ^. seraglio, which con- 
sists of an uncertain number, usually from six 
to twelve or fourteen. The lower rank are per- 
mitted to take as many as there is a probability of 
their being able, with the children they may bear, 
to maintain. It is not uncommon for an Indian 
to marry two sisters; sometimes^ if there happen 
to be more, the whole nflmber ; and notwithstand- 
ing this (as it appears to ^civilized nations) unna- 
tural uni^n, they all live in the greatest harmony. 

The younger wiv^ are submissive to the elder ; 
and those who, have no children, do such menial 
offices for those who are fertile, as causes their' 
^situation to diiFer but little from a state of servi- 
tude. However, they perform every injunction 
with the greatest cheerfulness, in hopes of gain- 
ing thereby the affections of their husbands, that 
they in their turn may have the happiness of be- 
coming n)others, and be entitled to the respect 
attendant on that state. 

It is not uncommon for an hidian, although he 
takes to himself so many wivesi, to live in a state 
of continence with^some of them for several years. 
Such as are not so fortunate as to gain the favour 
of their husband, by their submissive and prudent 
behaviour, and by that means to share in his em- 
braces, continue in their virgin state during the 
whole of their lives, except they happen to be pre- 
sented by him to some stranger chief, whose 
abode among them will not admit of his entering 
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into a more lasting connection. In this case they 
submit to the injunotion of their husband without 
murmuring, and are not displeased with the tem- 

* porary union. But if at any time it is known 
that they take this liberty without first receiving 
liis consent, they are punished in the same man- 
aer as if they had been guilty of adultery. 

This custom is more prevalent among the na- 
tions which lie in the interior parts, than among 
those that are nearer the settlements, as the man- 
ners of the latter are rendered more conformable in 
some points to those of the Americans, by the in- 
tercour^ they hold with them. 

The Indian nations diflFer but little from each 
other in their marriage eeremonieSi and less iti 
the manner of their divorces. The tribes that in- 
habit the borders of Canada, make use of the fol- 
lowing custom. 

When a young Indian has fixed his inclinations 
en one of the other sex, he endeavours to gain 
her consent, and if he succeeds, it is never known 
that her parents obstruct their union. When 
every preliminary is agreed on, and the day ap- 
pointed, the friends and acquaintance of both 
parties assemble at the house or tent of the oldest 
relation of the bridegroom, where a feast is pre- 
pared on the occasion. , 

The company who meet to assist at the festival 
are sometimes very numerous : they dance, they 

* ^ing,, and enter into every other diversion usually 
made use of on any of their public rejoicings. 

When these are finished, all those who attended 

H i 
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«»rcly o»t of ceremony depart, zni theiride- 
groonfi and bride arc left alope with three or fpur 
of the nearest and oldest relations of eitlier side ; 
those of the bridegroom ^beingmen, tind those of 
ihe bride, women. 

Presently the brifle, attended by these fewfriends, 
having \yrthdra\vn herself for ^be purpose, appeaxs 
at one of the doors of the house^ and is led to the 
bridegroom, who stands ready to receive her, Usuv« 
ing 'now taken their station, on a mat placed in the 
centre of the ^oom, they lay hold of the extremi- 
ties dfa wand, ^bout four feet long, by which they 
continue separated, whilst the did men pronounoe 

« 

some 'short harangues:suitable to'tte occasion. 
' The married couple Ihen makera public declara*' 
tion -of the love and regard thay entertiun for each 
other, and still holding the rod betTi^een them, 
dance and sing^ When they have finished^this part 
tff the ceremony, >theyhreak therod in to as many 
pieces 'as there are witnesses present, who each take 
a pieoe and preserve it with great care. ' 

tThe bride is then reconducted out of the door at 
which she entered, where her yoirag companions 
wart to attend her to her father^s house ; .there the 
bridegroom is obliged to seek her, and the marri- 
-age is consummated. Very often the wife remains 
at her father's house till she has a child, when she 
packs up her apparel, which is all tl» fortune she. 
is generally possessed of, and accompanies hei 
husb^id to his habitation. 

Wheafrom any dislike a separation takes placet 
for they are seldom. known to quarrel^ thry gene* 



^^S S^ve their frieoda a few ddys notke of tlMk 
iateatioQSi aiict stMSM times offer reasoMt to jofttiQi 
their conduct The witnesses who were present at 
^th« marriage^ meet on the day r^ueated^ at the 
hoiue of the couple that are about to separate, and 
brmgipg with them the pieces of rod which they 
had received at their nuptials, throw them into the 
fire in the presence of all the parties. 

This is the whole of the ceremony required, and 
the separation is carried on without any murmur* 
ingt or ill will between the couplke or their rela* 
tions.; and after a few months they are at liberty 
to marry again. 

When a marriage is thus dissolved, die children 
which ^have been produced frpm it, are equally, di- 
vided between them ; and as children are esteemed 
a treasure by the Indians, if the number happena 
to be odd, the woman is allowed to take the better 
half. 

Though this custom seema to encourage fickle- 
ness and tfrequent sparations. yet there are many 
of the Indians who have but one wife, and enjoy 
with her a state of connubial happiness not to be 
exceeded in more refined societies. There are also 
not a few instances of women preserving an invio* 
]ab}e attachment to their husbands, except in the 
cases before mentioned, which are not considered 
as either a violation of their chastity or fidelity. 

Although I have said that the Indian nations dif* 
fer very little from each other in their marriage 
ceremonies, there are ome exceptions. The Nau- 
dowesai^s have a singular method of celebtating 
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their manriages, wliich seems to bear nd resi^ni- 
b{atice to those made use of by any other nation I 
pSas^d through. When one of their young men 
has fixed on a young woman he approves of, he 
discovers his passion to her parents^ who give him 
an invitation to come and live with them in their 
tent. 

He accordingly accepts the offer, and by so do- 
ing engages to reside in it for a whole year, in the 
character of a menial servant. During this time 
he hunts, and brings all the game he kills to 1;he 
femify ; by which means the father has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether he is able to provide fyv 
the support of his daughter and the children that 
might be the* consequence of their union.. This 
however is only done whilst they are young men,- 
and for their first wife, and not repeated like Ja* 
fcob's servitude. 

When thife period is expired, the marriage is so- 
lemnized after the custom of the country, in the 
following manner : three or four of the oddest male 
relations of the bridegroom, and as many of the 
bride's, accompany the young couple from their 
respective tents, to an open part in the centre of 
the camp. 

The chiefs and warriors being here assembled 
to receive them, a party of the latter are drawn up 
in two ranks on each side of the bride and bride* 
groom immediately on their arrival. Their prin- 
cipal chief then acquaints the whole assen)bly*with 
the design of their meeting, and tells them that the 
^ouple before tben)| fiaentibning at the s^me tim^ 
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tiieir names^ are come to avow publicly their in* 
tentions of living together as man and wife. He 
then asks the two young people alternately, whe- 
ther th^y desire that the nnion might take place. 
Having declared with an audible voice that they 
do so, the warriors fix their arrows^ and discharge 
them over the heads of the married pair ; this done, 
the chief pronounces them man and wife. 

The bridegroom then turns round, and bending 
his body, takes hi»wife on his back^ in which man- 
ner he carries her amidst the acclamations of the 
spectators to his tent. The ceremony is succ^eeded 
by the most plentiful feast the new married man 
can afford, and songs and dances, according to the 
usual custom, conclude the festival. 

Among the Indian as well as European nations, 
there are many that devote themselves to pleasure, 
and notwithstanding the accounts given by sonae 
modern writers of the frigidity of an Indian's con- 
stitution, become the zealous votaries of Venus. 
The young warriors that are thus disposed^ seldom 
want opportunities for gratifying their passion; 
.and as the mode usually followed on these occasions 
is rather singular, I shall describe it. 

*' When one of these young debauchees imagines, 
from the behaviour of the person he has chosen for 
his mistress, that he shall not meet \vith any great 
obstruction to his suit from her, he pursues the 
following plan.. 

''-It has been already observed, that the Indians 
acknowledge no superiority, nor have they any 
Idpas of subordination, except in the necessary re- 
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gulations of their \^ar or hunting' pa^ti^'j tiwjr 
06nsequently live nearly in a Stite of equality, pu^• 
Sttant to the first principles of nature. The lover 
therefore is. not apprehensive of any check or con-* 
trol in the accomplishment of his purposes, if ht 
can find a convenient opportunity for comptefiif^ 
them. 

'^ As the Iftdians are also under no apprehension 
6f Jobbers, or secret enemies, they leave the doors 
tjf (heir tents or huts unfastened during the night, 
as well as in the dav. Two or three hours after 
leidnset, the old people cover over their fire, that is 
generally bufrriing in the midst of theit apattm^t 
iirith itehes, and retire t6 their repose. 

*^ Whilst darkness thui prevails, and all 19 qtfiet, 
dhe 6f these sons of pleasure^ wrapt up closely in 
his Milnket, to prevent his being khown, will Some- 
times enter the apartment of his intended mistress. 
Hatitig first lighted at the smothered fire a somll 
splinter of wood, which answers the purpose of a 
match, he approaches the place where she reposes, 
and gently pulling away the covering from the 
head, jogs her till she awakes. If she then rises jiip, 
and blows out the light, he needs no further con- 
firmation that his company is not disagreeable ; 
but if, after he has discovered him§elf, she hides 
her head^ and takes no notice of him^ he might 
rest assured that any further solicitations will prove 
vain, and that it is necessary immediately for him 
to retire. During his stay he conceals the light 
as much as possible in the hollow of his band^, and 
iis the tents or rooms of the Indians are usually 
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lirge ttxl capacious, he escapes without detection. 
It is said, t^at tite yottng women who admit tbeif 
lovers on these occasioii^ take gr^at care, by aft 
immediate applicatmi to herbs^ with the potent 
efficacy of wfaicb they are Avell acqminted, to pre- 
vent the effects of these iilicrt amours fiPom becom-* 
ing visible f for shotiM the natural consequences 
ensue, tb^ must for ever remain unmarried/' 

The children of the Indians are always distin* 
gaished by the name of the mother; and if a wo^ 
man marries several husbands, and has issue by 
each of them^ they are called after her. The rea-^ 
soa they give for this is, that as their offspring are 
indebted to the father for their souls, the invtsLAe 
part of their essence, and to the mother for their 
corporeal and apparent part, it is more rational 
that they should be distinguished by the name of 
the latter, from whom they indubitably derive 
their being, than by that of the father, to which 
a doubt might sometimes arise whether they are 
lastly entitled* 

There are some ceremonies made use of by the 
Indians at the imposition of the name, and it is 
considered by ^em 4ts a matter of great import- 
ance; but what these are, I could never learn, 
through the secrecy obnerved on the occasion. I 
only know that it is usually given when the chil* 
|}ren have passed the state of infancy. 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness shown by 
them to their offspring ; and a person cannot re^- 
(K^mUMUi bimidf to their favour by any method 
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more certain, thanj>y paying aome atteiHfiDii'. til 
the younger Jbratich^ of tlifiir families. 

Some difficulty attends an explanation of tke 
manner in whicl^ the Indiana distinguish then&- 
selves from each other. Besides the name of the 
animal by which every nation and tribe i^ deno- 
minated, there are others that are personal, smd 
which the children receive from their mother. 
. The chiefs are also distinguished by a name that 
has either some reference to their abilities, or to 
the hieroglyphic of their famiUes; and these are 
acquired after they arrive at the age of manhood. 
Such as have signalized themselves either in their 
war or hunting parties^ or are possessed of some 
- eminent qualifications, receive a name that serves 
to perpetuate the fame of those actions, or to make 
their abilities conspicuous. ' 

It is certain the. Indians acknowledge one Su^ 
preme Being, or Giver of Life, who presides over 
all things. That is, the Great Spirit ; and they 
look up to him as the source of good, from whaai 
no evil can proceed. They also believe in a bad 
spirit, to whom they ascribe great power, and 
suppose that through his means all the evils which 
hefal mankind are inflicted. To him therefore 
do they pray in their distresses, begging that he 
would either avert their troubles, or moderate them 
when they are no longer avoidable. 

They say that the Great Spirit, who is infinitely 
good, neither wishes nor is able to do any mischief 
to mankind; but on the contrary,, that he shp'\Vlri^ 
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4own on them all the olessings they deserve; 
whereas the evil spir4t is continually employed in 
contriving how he may punish the human race ; ' 
and to do which, he is not only possessed of the 
will, but of the power. 

They hold also that there are good spirits of a 
lower degree, who have their particular depart- 
ments, in which they are constantly contributing 
to the happiness of mortals. These they suppose 
to preside over all the extraordinary productions 
of nature^ such as those lakes, rivers, or moun- 
tains that are of an yncommon magnitude; and 
likewise the beasts, birds, fishes, and even vegeta- 
bles, or stones that exceed the rest of their speqies 
in size or singularity. To all of these they pay 
some kind of adoration. 

But at the same time I fancy that the ideas they 
annex to the word spirit, a^-e very different from 
the conceptions of more "enlightened nations* 
They appear to fashion to themselves Corporeal re- 
presentations of their gods, and believe them to 
be of a human form, though of a nature more ex- 
cellent than man> 

Oi^ th^ same kind are tjieir sentiments relative 
to a futurity. They doubt not but they shall ex- 
ist in some future state ; they however fancy that 
their employments there will be similar to those 
they are engaged in here, without the labour and 
difSculties annexed to them in this period of their 
existence. 

*rhey consequently expect to be translated to a 
^eli^h^ful country, \yhere they sljall always have » 



81 dear unclouded sky, and dnjoy a perpetoal 
apring ; where the forests will abound with game;, 
and the lakes with fish^ which might be tad^ieni 
without a pamlal exertion of skilly or liaboriout 
pursuit ; in short, that they* shall live for ever in 
^ legions of plenty^ and enjoy every gratification 
they delight in here^ in a greater dtpgree. 1 

To intellectual pleasures they are strangers; nor 
are these included in their scheme of happiness. 
Biit they expect that even these animal pleasures 
will be proportion^ and distributed according to 
their merit; the skilful httntQr> the bold and sue-r 
cessful warrior will be entitled to a greater share 
than those vfho, through indolence or want of skill; 
cannot boast of any superiority over the common 
herd. 

The priests of die Indians are at the same time 
their physicians^ and their conjurers; whilst they 
heal their wounds, or cure their diseases, they in- 
terpret their dreams, give tbem protective charms^ 
and satisfy that desire which is so prevalent among 
them, of searching into futurity. 

How well they execute the latter part of their 
professional engagements, and the methods they 
make use of on some of these occasions, I have 
already shewn in the exertions of the priest of the 
Killistinoes, who was fortunate enough to succeed 
}n his extraordinary attempt near Lake Superior. 
They frequently are successful likewise^ in admi-? 
nistering the salubrious herbs they have acquired a 
knowledge of; but that the ceremonies they make 
^ use of during the administration of theuii contri-^ 
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l^utes to their success, I shall not take upon me to 
assert 

When any. of the people are ill, the person who 
is invested with this triple character of doctor, 
priest, and ntagician, sits by the patient day and 
rnght, rattfing in his ears a goad shell, filled with 
^ry beans, called a chichicoue, and making a dis- 
agreeable noise that cannot well be described. 

This uncouth harmony one would imagine 
would disturb the sick person and prevent the 
]good effects of the doctor'« prescription; but on 
the .contrary they believe that the method made 
^se of, contributes to his recovery, by diverting 
from his malignant purposes tne evil spirit who 
lias inflicted the disorder; or at least that it wifl 
ttke olFjiis attention, so that he shall not increase 
the malady. This they are credulous enough to 
imagine be is constantly on the watch to do, and 
would Carry his inveteracy to a fatal length ?f they 
did not thus charm him. 

- I could not discover that they make use of any 
other religious ceremonies than those I have des- 
cribed; indeed on the appearance of the new 
TOoon they dance and sing; but it is not evident 
that they pay that planet any adoration ; they only 
-seem to rejoice at the return of a luminary that 
makes the night cheerful, and which serves to light 
them on their Avay when they travel during the ab- 
i9ence of the sun. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Adair has asserted that the 
nations among whom he resided, observe with 
very little variation all the rites appointed by the 
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Mosaic law, I own I could never discover amdti^ 
those tribes that lie but a few degrees to the north* 
wdt, the least traces of the . Jewish religion, ex- 
cept it be admitted that one particular female 
custom and their divisions into tribes, carry with 
them proof sufficient to establish this assertion. 

The Jesuits and French missonaries have also 
pretended, that the Indians had, when they first 
travelled Tnto America, some notions, though these 
were dark and confused, of the christian institu*^ 
tion; that they have been greatly agitated at the 
sight of a cross, and given pjoofs by the impres- 
fiions made on them, that they were not entirely 
unacquainted with the sacred mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. I need not say that these are too glaring- 
absurdities to be credited, and could only receive 
their existence from the zeal of those fathers, who 
endeavoured at once to give the public a better 
opinion of the success of their missions, and to 
add support to the cause they were engaged in. . 

The Indians appear to be in their religious prin- 
ciples, rude and uninstructed. The doctrines they 
hold are few and simple, and such as have been 
generally impressed on the human mind, by some 
means or other, in the most ignorant ages. They 
however have not deviated, as many other uncivi- 
lized nations, and too many civilized ones, have 
done, into idolatrous modes of worship; they 
venerate indeed and make offerings to the won- 
derful parts of the creatioq, a& I have before ob- 
served; but whether those rights are performed 
on account of the impression such extraordinary 
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^ppcf^fanccs make ota them, or whether they con- 
sider them as the peculiar charge, or the usual 
places of residence of the invisible spirits they afc- 
knawledge, I cannot positively determine. 

The human mind in its uncultivated state is apt 
to.ascribe the ex-traardinary occurrences of nature, 
such as earthquakes, thunder, or hurricanesi to 
the interposition of unseen beings; the troubles 
and disasters also that are annexed to a savage 
life, the apprehensions attendant on a precarious 
subsistence, and those numberless inconveniences 
Avhich man in his improved state has found means 
to remedy, are supposed to proceed from the in- 
terposition of evil spirits; the savage, consequentl3r, 
lives in continual apprehensions of their unkind 
attacks, and to avert them has recourse to charms, 
to the fantastic ceremonies of his priest, or the 
powerful influence of his Manitous. Fear has of 
course a greater share in his devotions than grati- 
tude, and he pays more attention to deprecating 
the wrath of the evil, than to securing theYavour 
of the good beings. 

Tlie Indians, however, entertain these absurdi- 
ties Jn common with those of every part of the 
globe who have not been illuminated with that 
religion, which only can disperse the clouds of su- 
vperstition and ignorance, and they are as free from 
error as people can be, who have not beeu favoured 
with its instructive doctrines. 

In Penobscot^ a settlement in the province of 
Maine, in the north cast parts of New EnglaQd, 
the wife of a soldier was taken in labour^ and not* 
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Iher, could not be delivec^d. In this situation she 
remained for two or three days, the persons aroun4 
her expecting that the next pang would put ui 
jend to her existence. 

An Indian woman, who accidentally passed by, 
lieard the groans of the unhappy sufferer, and in* 
•quired from whence they proceeded. Being made 
acquainted with the desperate circumstance at* 
'tending the ca^, she told the informsuit, that if 
.4be might be permitted to see the person, she di<l 
not douht but that she ahould be of great servica 
-to her. 

The surgeon that had attended, and the mid- 
> vife who was then present, having given up every 
,hope of preserving their patient, the Indian womaa 
was allowed to make use of any methods she 
thought propC'r. She accordingly took a handker- 
chiei^ and bound it tight over the nose and mouth 
of the woman: this immediately brought on a 
suffocation; and from the struggles that conte* 
quently ensued, she was in a few seconds delivei^- 
ed. The moment this was achieved, and time 
enough to prevent any fatal effect, the handker- 
chief was taken off. The long suffering patient 
thus happily relieved from her pains, socm after 
perfectly recovered, to the astonishment of all 
those who had been witnesses to her desperate 
situation. 

. The reason given by the Indian for this hazard- 
ous method of proceeding, was, that desperate 
diaorders require desperate remedies; that as she 
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dbservdd the exertiotis of itiitvire were not suffice 
tfrCtiy forcible to effect the desired consequence, 
she thought it necessary to augmept their force, 
which could only be doiie by some mode th^t was 
Tiolent in the extreme. 

An Indian meets death when it apf)roache$ him 
in his hut^ with the same resolution as he evinces 
when called to face him in the field. His indiffer- 
ence under this important trial, which is the source 
of BO many apprehensions to almost every other 
nation, is truly admirable. When his fate is pro- 
iiounced by the physitian, and it remains no 
longer uncertain, he harangues those about him 
with the greatest composure. 

If he is a chief and has a family, . he makes a 
Jcind of funeral oration^ which he concliides by 
giving to his children such advice for the regula- 
tion of their conduct as he thinks necessary. He 
then takes leave of his friends, and issues out or- 
ders for the preparation of a feast, which is de* 
signed to regale those of his tribe that can come 
to pronounce his eulogium; 

The character of the Indians^ like that of other 
uncivilized nations, is composed of a mixture of 
ferocity and gentleness. They are at once guided 
by passions and appetites, which they hold in com- 
mon with the fiercest beasts that inhabit their 
woods, and are possessed of virtues which do ho- 
nour to human nature. 

In the following estimate I shall endeavour to 
forget on the one hand the prejudices of Ameri- 
cans^ who usually annex to the word Indisln, 

I 
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ideas that are disgraceful to human nature, and 
who view them in no other light than as savages 
and cannibals, whilst with equal care I avoid my 
partiality towards them, as some must naturally 
arise, from the favourable reception I met with dur- 
ing my stay among them. 

That the Indians are of a cruel, revengeful, in- 
exorable disposition, that they will watch whclle 
days unmindful of the calls of nature, and make 
their way through pathless, and almost unbounded 
woods, subsisting only on the scanty produce of 
them, to pursue and revenge themselves of an ene- 
my; that they hear unmoved the piercing cries of 
such as unhappily fall into their hands, and re- 
ceive a diabolical pleasure from the tortures they 
inflict on their prisoners, I readily grant; but let 
us look on the reverse of this terrifying picture, 
and we shall find them temperate both in their 
diet and potations, (it must be remembered that I 
speak of those tribes who have little communica- 

4 

tion with Americans ) "that they withstand, with 
unexampled patience, the attacks of hunger, or 
the inclemency of the seasons, and esteem the 
gratification of their appetites but as a secondary 
consideration. 

We shall likewise see them social and humane 
to those whom they consider as their friends, and 
even to their adopted enemies ; and ready to share 
with them the last morsel, or to risk their lives in 
their defence. 

In contradiction to the report of many othet 
travellers, all of which have been tinctured \?ith 
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prc^udicej I cam assert^ that notwithstanding the 
apparent indifference with which an Indian meets 
his wife and children after a long absence^ an in- 
difference proceeding rather from custom than in- 
sensibility^ he is not unmindful of the claims eithe^ 
of connubial or parehtal tenderness. 

Accustomed from thtlr youth to innumerable 
hardships^ they soon become superior to a sense of 
danger^^r the dread of death; and their fortitude^ 
implanted by nature, and nurtured byexamplq, 
by precept and accident, never experiences a mo- 
ment's allay. 

Though slothful and inactiye whilst their stores 
of provisions remain unexhausted^ an<l their foes 
are at a distance, they are indefatigable and perse- 
vering in pursuit of their game, or in circumvent- 
ing their enemies* 

If they arc artful and designing, and ready to 
take every advantage, if they are cool and delibe- 
rate in their councils, and cautious iu the extreme^ 
either of discovering their sentiments, or of reveal* 
ing a secret, they might at the same time boast of 
possessing qualifications of a more animated na- 
ture, of the sagacity of a hound, the penetrating 
sight of a lynx, the cunning of a fox, the agility 
of a bounding roe« and the unconquerable fierce*- 
ness of the tiger. 

In their public characters, as forming part of a 
community, they possess an attachment for that 
band to which they belong, unknown to the inha- 
bitants of any other country. They combine, as if 
they were actuated pnly by one soul, against the 
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enemies of their nation, and banish from their 
minds every consideration opposed to this. 

They consult without unnecessary opposition, 
or without giving way to the excitements of envy 
or ambition, on the measures necessary to be pur- 
sued for the destruction pf those who have drawn 
on themselves their displeasure. No selfish views 
ever influence their advice, pr obstruct their con- 
sultations. Nor is it in the power of bribes or 
threats to diminish the love they bear their 
country. 

The honpur of their tribe, and the welfare of 
their nation, are the first and most predominant 
emotions of their hearts ; and from hence proceed 
in a great measure all their virtqes and their vices. 
Actuated by these, they brave every danger, en- 
dure the most refined torments, and expire tri- 
umphing in their fortitude, not as a personal qua- 
lity, but as a national characteristic. 

From hence also flows that insatiable revenge 
towards those with whom they are at war, and all 
the consequent horrors that disgrace their name. 
Their uncultivated mind being incapable of judg- 
ing of the propriety of an action, in opposition to 
their passions, which are totally insensible of the 
controul of reason or humanity, they know not 
how to keep their fury within any bounds, and 
consequently that courage and resolution, which 
would otherwise do them honour, degenerate into 
a savage ferocity. 

But this short dissertation must suffice : the 
limits of my work will not permit me to treat the 
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subject more copiously^ or to pursue it with a 
.logical regularity. The observations already made 
by my readers on the preceding pages,/ will, I 
trusty render it unnecessary ; as by them they will 
Jbe enabled to form a tolerably just idea of the 
people I have been describing. Experience teaches 
j:hat anecdotes, and relations of particular events, 
however trifling they might appear, .enable us to 
/orm a truer judgment of the manners and cns- 
^toms of a people, and are much more declaratory 
of their real state, than the most studied and ela- 
•.borate disquisition, without these aids. 



The two subjoined delineations of two tribes of 

Indians, who inhabit the country on this side of 

«> ■ _ 

the Rocky Mountains, are a summary from the 
pen of Mackenzie. 

The Knisteneaux are of a moderate stature, well 

• « ■ • * '■ • 

proportioned, and of great activity. Examples of 
deformity are seldom to be seen among them. 
Their complexion is of a copper colour, and their 
hair black, which is common to all the natives of 
i^orth America. It is cut in various fonns, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the several tribes, and by 
some is left in the long, lank, flow of nature. 
Their eyes are black, keen, and penetrating; 
their countenance open and agreeable, atid it is a 
principal object of their vanity to give every pos- 
sible decoration to their persons. A material arti- 
cle in their toilets is vermilion, which they con- 
trast with their native blue, white, and brown 
earths, to which charcoal is frequently added. 
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proportioned, and of great activity. Examples of 
deformity are seldom to be seen among them. 
Their complexion is of a copper colour, and their 
hair black, which is common to all the natives of 
North America. It is cut in various fonns, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the several tribes, and by 
some is left in the long, lank, flow of nature. 
Their eyes are black, keen, and penetrating; 
their countenance open and agreeable, and it is a 
nrincipal object of their vanity to give every pos- 
sible decoration to their persons. A material arti- 
cle in their toilets is vermilion, which they con- 
trast with their native blue^ 'white, and brown 
earths, to which charcoal is frequently added. 
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Their dress b at once simple and commodious. 
It consists of tight leggina, reaching near the hip; 
a strip of cloth or leather, called assian, about a 
foot wide, and five feet long, whose ends are 
drawn inwards, and hang behind and before, aver 
a belt tied round the waist for that purpose ;, a 
close vest or shirting reaching down the former 
garment and tinctured* with a broad strip of parch- 
ment fastened with thongs behind ; and a cap for 
the head,^ consisting* of a piece of fur, or small 
skin, with the brush of the animal as a suspended 
ornament; a kind of robe is thrown occasionally 
ore? the whole of the dress, and serves both night 
and day. These articles,^ with the addition of 
ahoes and mittens> constitute the variety of their 
appareL The materials vary aceo/ding to the sea- 
son, and consists of dressed moose-skin, beaver 
prepared with the fur, or European woollens. The 
leather is neatly painted, and fancifully worked 
in some parts with porcupine quills, and moose- 
deer hair : the shirts and legglns are also adorned 
with fringe and tassels ; nor are the shoes and 
mittens without somewhat of appropriate deco- 
ration, and worked with a considerable degree 
of skill and taste. These habiliments are put 
on, hoivever, as fancy or convenience suggests;, 
and they will sometimes proceed to the chase ia 
the severest frost, covered only with the slightest 
of tbem. Their head-dresses are composed of the 
feathers of* the. swan, the ea^-le, and other birds. 
The teeth, horns, and claws of different animals, 
are also the occasional ornaments of the head and 
neck. Their hair, however arranged, is always 
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besmeared with grease. The making of every ar- 
ticle of dress is a female occupation; and the wo** 
men^ though by no means inattentive to the de- 
coration of their own persons, appear to have a 
still greater degree of pride in attending to the 
appearances of the men, whose faces are painted 
with more care than those of the women. 

The female dress is formed of the same mate- 
rials as those of the other sex, but of a different 
make and arrangement. Their shoes are com- 
monly plain, and their leggins gartered beneath 
the knees. The coat or body covering, falls down 
to the middle of the leg, and is fastened over the 
sl^oulders with cords, a flap or cape turning down 
about eight inches, both before and behind, and 
agreeably ornamented with quill-work and fringe; 
the bottom is also fringed, and fancifully painted 
as high as the knee. As it is very loose, it is in- 
closed round the waist with a stiff belt decorated 
with tassels, and fastened behind. The arms 
are covered to the wrist, with detached sleeves, 
which are sewed as far as the bend of the arm ; 
from thence they are drawn up to the neck, and 
the Corners of them fall down behind, as low as 
the waist. The cap, when they wear one, ton* 
sists of a certain quantity of leather or cloth^^ 
sewed at one end, by which means it is kept on 
the head, and, hanging down the back, is fas- 
tened to the belt, as well as under the chin. The 
upper garment is a robe like that worn by the men. 
Their hair is divided on the crown, and tied be- 
hind, or sometimes fastened in' large knots over 
the ears. They are fond of European articles^ 
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and prefer them to their o\rn native comtnoditiea. 
Their ornaments consist, in common with all sa^ 
vages> in braciclets^ riogs> and similar baubles. 
Some of the woiQcp t^JttcfO three perpendicular 
lines^ which are sometimes double : oup from the 
centre of the chin to that of the under lip, and 
one parallel on either side to the /corner of the 
mouth. 

Of all the nations which I have seen on this 
continent, the Knisteneaux women are. the most 
cormely. Their figure is generally well proportion- 
ed, and the regularity of their features would be 
acknowledged by the mpre civilized people of Eur 
rope. Their complexion ha^ less of that dark tinge 
which is comi^oQ to those, savages vyho Ijave less 
cleanly habits. 

These people are, in general, subject to few dis- 
orders. The lues venerea, however, is a common 
complaint, hut cured b^ the application of sim- 
ples, with whose virtues they appear to be well acr 
quainted. They are also subject to fluxes, and 
pains in the bjeast^ which some have attributed 
to the very cold and k,een air which they inhale; 
but I should imagine that these complaints miist 
frequently proceed from, their immoAsrate indul- 
gence in fat meat at their feasts, particularly whe^ 
they Jbave been preceded by long fasting. 

They are naturally mild and affable, as well a$ 
just in their dealings, not only among themselves, 
but with S;trangers.* They are also genejous and 

.* They have been called thieves, but when that vice can wit|^ 
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hospitable^ aud good natured in the extreme, ex- 
cept when their nature is perverted by the inflam- 
uiatpry influence of spiritupus liquors. Tq their 
children they are indulgent to a fault The father, 
though he assumes no command over them, is 
ever anxious %p instruct them in all the prepa- 
ratory quaUfications for war and hunting; whilQ 
the mother is equally attentive to her daughters 
in teaching them every thing that is considered 
as necessary to their character and situation. It 
does not appear that the husband makes any dis- 
tinction between the children' of his wife, though 
they may be the oflfspring of different fathers. 
Illegitimacy is only attaclj.ed to those who are 
born before their mothers have cohabited with 
any man by the title of husband. 
. It doeis not^^appear that chastity is considered 
by them as a virtue; or that fidelity is believed to 
be essential to the happiness of a wedded life. 
Though it sometimes happens that the infidelity 
of the wife is punished by the husband with the 
loss of her hair, nose,, and perhaps life; such 
severity proceeds from its having been practised 
.without his permission: for a temporary inter- 
change of wives is not uncommon; and the oflPer 
of their persons is considered as a necessary part 
of the hospitality due to strangers. 

When a man loses his wife, it is considered as 
a duty to niarry her sister, if she has one; or he 

justice be attributed to them, it may be traced to their connec- 
tion with the civilized people, who come into their country to 
traffick. 
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xnay^ if he pleases^ have them both at the same 
time. 

It will appear from the fatal consequences I 
have repeatedly imputed to the use of spirituous 
liquors, that 1 more particularly considered these 
people as having been, moraMy speaking, great 
Sufferers from their communication with the sub- 
jects of civilized nations. At the same time they 
were not, in ar state of nature, without their vices, 
and some of them of a kind which is the most 
abhorrent to cultivated and reflecting man. I 
shall only observe, that incest and bestiality are 
among them. 

When a young man marries, he immediately 
goes to live with the father and mother of his 
wife, who treat him, nevertheless, as a perfect 
stranger, until after the birth of hisfirst child; he 
then attaches himself more to them than his own 
parents; and his wife no longer gives him any 
other denomination than that of the father of her 
child. 

The profession of the men is war and hunting, 
and the more active scenes of their duty are the field 
of battle, and the chase in the woods. They also 
spear fish, but the management of tht nets is left 
to the women. The females of this nation are in 
the same subordinate state with those of all other 
savage tribes; but the severity of their labour is 
much diminished by their situation on the banks 
of lakes and rivers, where they employ canoes. 
Iir the winter, when the waters are frozen, they 
make their journies, which are never of any great 
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length, with sledges drawn by dogs. They are, 
at the same time* subject to every kind of domes- 
tic drudgery; they dress the leather, make the 
clothes and shoes, weave the nets, collect wood, 
erect the tents, fetch water, and perform every 
culinary service ; s^ that when the duties of ma- 
ternal care are added, it will appear that the life 
of these women is an uninterrupted succession of 
toil and pain. This, indeed, is the sense they 
entertain of thfeir own situation; and, under the 
influence of that sentiment, they are sometimes 
known to destroy their female children, to save 
them from the miseries which they thenfxselves 
liav? suffered. They also have a ready way, by 
the use of tertain simples, of procuring abortion, 
which they sometimes practise, from their hatred 
of the father, *or to save themselves the trouble 
which children occasion ; ai\d, as I have been cre- 
dibly informed, this unnatural act is repeated 
without any injury to the health of the women who 
perpetrate it. 

The funeral rites begin, like all other soldmn 
ceremonials, with smoking, and are concluded 
by a feast. The body is dressed in the best habi- 
liments possesse4 by the deceased, or his relations, 
and is then deposited in a grave, lined with 
branches; some domestic utensils are placed on 
it, and a kind of canopy erected over it. During 
this ceremony great lamentations are made, and 
if the departed person is very much regretted, the 
near relations cut off their hair, pierce the fleshy 
part of their thighs and arms with arrows, 
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knives, &c. and blacken their faces with charcaaL 
If they have distinguished themselves in vsrar, they 
are sometimes pn a kin,d of scafFplcJing; and I have 
been informed that women, as jn the east, have 
been known to sacrifice themselves to the manes 
of their husbands. The wl^oie of the property . 
belonging to the departed person is destroyed, and 
the relations take in exchange for the wearing 
fpparel, arty ^-ags that will cover their nakedness. 
Jhe feast bestowed oA the occasion, which is, 
or at least used to be, repeated annually, is accom- 
panied with eulogiums oti the deceased, and with- 
out any acts of ferocity. On the tomb are carved 
or painted, the symbols of his tribe, which ar0 
takea from the c^ifferent animals of the country. ' 

Many and various are the motives which indue? 
a. savage to engage in war. To prove his courage, 
or to revenge the death of his relations, or som? 
of his tribe, by the massacre of an enemy. If the 
tribe feel themselves called upon to go to war, th? 
elders convene the people, in order to know the 
general opinion. If it be for war, the chief pub- 
lishes his intention to smoke in the sacred stem ajt 
a certain period, to which solemnity, meditation 
and fasting are required as preparatory ceremo- 
jiials. When the people are thus aissemb^led, and 
the meeting sanctified .by the custom of smok- 
ing, the chief enlarges on the causes which have 
called them together, - and the necessity of the 
^measures proposed on the occasion. 

He then invites those who arft wiling to follow 
him, to smoke out of the sacred stem, which h 
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considered as the token of enrolment; and if it 
should be the general opinion^ that assistance is 
necessary, others are invited, with great forma- 
lity, to join them. Every individual who attends, 
these meetings brings something with him as a 
token of his warlike intentions, or as an object of 
sacrifice, which, when the assembly dissolves, is 
suspended from poles near the place of council. 

They have frequent fea^sts, and particular cir- 
cumstances never fail to produce them; such as a 
tedious illness, long fasting, &c. On these occa- 
sions it is usual for the person who means to give 
the entertainment, to announce his design^ on a 
certain day, of opening the medicine bag, and 
Hsmoking out of his sacred stem. This declaration 
is considered as a sacred vow that cannot be 
broken. There are also stated periods, such as 
the spring and autumn, when they engage in very 
long and solemn ceremonies. On these occasions 
dogs are offered as sacrifices, and those which are 
very fat, and milk-white, are preferred. They 
also make large offerings of their property, what- 
ever it may be. The scene of these ceremonies is 
in an open inclosure on the bank of a river or 
lake, and in the most conspicuous situation; in 
order that such as are passing along, or traveUing, 
may be induced to make their offerings. There is 
also a particular custom among them, that, on 
these occasions, if any of the tribe, or even a 
stranger, should be passing by, and be in real 

• 

want of any thing that is displayed as an offering, 
he has a right to take it, so that He replaces it 
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-With some artiple he can spare^ though it be of 
far inferior value; but to take or touch any thing 
wantonly, is considered as a sacrilegious act, and 
highly insulting to the great Master of Life, to use 
. theiV own expression, who is the sacred object of 
their devotion. 

The scene of private sacrifice is the lodge of 
the person who performs it, which is prepared for 
that purpose by removing every thing out of it/ 
and spreading green branches in every part The 
^fire and ashes are also taken away. A new hearth 
is made of fresh earth, and another fire is lighted. 
The owner of the dwelling remains alone in it; 
and he begins the ceremony by spreading a piece 
of new clotli, or a well-dressed moose-skin neatly 
painted, on which he opens his medicine-bag ^id 
exposes its content?, consisting of various arti- 
cles. The principal of them is a kind of liouae** 
bold god> which is a small carved image about 
eight inches long. Its first covering is of down> 
over which a piece of birch bark is closely tiedt 
and the whole is enveloped in several folds of red 
and blue clotk This little figure is an object of 
the most pious regard. The next article is his 
war-cap, which is decorated with the feathers and 
plumes of scarce birds, beavers, and eagle's claws, 
&e. There is also suspended from it a quill or 
feather for every enemy whom the owner of it has 
slain in battle. The remaining contents of the 
bag are, a piece of Brazil tobacco, several roots 
and simples, which ar^ in great estimation for 
their medicinal qualities^ and a pipe. These satir 
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cles being all exposed, and the stem resting upoa 
two forks/ ds it must not touch the ground, the 
master of the lodge sends for the person he most 
esteems, who sits down opposite to him; the pipe 
is then filled and fixed to the stem. A pair of 
wooden pincers is provided to put the fire in* the 
pipe, and a double pointed pin^ to empty it of the 
remnant of tobacco which is not consumed. This 
arrangement being made, the men assemble, and 
sometimes the women are allowed to be humble 
spectators^ while the most religious awe and 
solemnity pervade the whole. The Michiniwais^ 
pr assistant, takes up the pipe, lights it, atid pre* 
sents it to the officiating person, who receives it 
standing, and holds it between both his hands. 
He then turns himself to the east, and draws a 
few whiffs, which he blows to that point. The 
same ceremony he observes to the other three 
quarters, with his eyes directed upwards during 
the whole of it. He holds the stem about the 
middle between the three first fingers of both 
bands, and raising them upon a line with his fore* 
head, he swings it three times round from the east>. 
with the suD) when^ after pointing and balancing 
it in various directions, he reposes it on the forks: 
he then makes a speech to explain the design of 
their being called together, which concludes with 
an acknowledgment of past mercies, and a prayer 
for the continuance of them, from the Master of 
Life. He then sits down, and the whole cchn* 
pany declare their approbation and thanks by 
nUering the word ko! with an emphatic prolong-* 
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ation of the last letter. The Michiniwais then 
takes up the pipe and holds it to the inouth of the 
officiating person, who, after smoking three 
whifFs out of it, utters a short prayer, arid then 
goes round with it, taking his course frofti east 
to west, to every person present, who individually 
says something to him on the occasion; and thus 
the pipe is generally smoked oiit: when after 
turning it three or four times round his head, h6 
drops it downwards, and replaces it in its original 
situation. He then thanks the company for their 
attendance, and wishes them, as well as the whole 
tribe, health and long life. 

These smoking rites precede every matter of 
great importance, with more or less ceremony, 
but always with equal solemnity. The utility of 
them will appear from the following relation. 

If a chief is anxious to know the disposition of 
his people towards him, or if he wishes to settle 
any difference between them, he announces his 
intention of opening his medicine-bag and smok- 
ing in his sacred stem; and no man who enter- 
tains a grudge against any of the party thus 
assembled, can smoke with the sacred stem; as 
that ceremony dissipates all differences, and is 
never violated. 

No one can avoid attending on these occasions; 
but a person may attend and be excused from as- 
sisting at th6 ceremonies, by acknowleging that 
he has not undergone the necessary purification. 
The having cohabited with his wife, or any other 
woman, within twenty-four hours preceding the 
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ceremony, renders him unclean, and consequently 
disqualifies him from performing any part of it. 
If a contract is entered into and solemnized by 
the ceremony of smoking, it never fails of being 
faithfully fulfilled. If a person, previous to his 
•going on a journey, leaves the sacred stem as a 
pledge of his return, no consideration whatever 
will, prevent him from executing his engage- 
ment*. 

The chief, when he proposes to make a feast, 
sends quills, or small pieces of wood, as tokens of 
invitation to such as he wishes to partake of it. 
At the appointed time the guests arrive, each 
bringing a dish or platter, and a knife, and take 
their seats on each side of the chief, who receives 
them sitting, according to their respective ages. 
The pipe is then lighted, and he makes an equal 
division of every thing that is provided. While the 
company are enjoying their meal, the chief sings, 
and accompanies his song with the tambour- 
ine, or shishiquoi, or rattle. The guest who has 
.first eaten his portion is considered as the most 
distinguished person. If there should be any who 
cannot finish the whole of their mess, they endea- 
vour to prevail on some of their friends to eat 
it for them, who are rewarded for their assistance 
with ammunitfion and tobacco. It is proper also 
to remark, that at these feasts a small quantity of , 
meat or drink is sacrificed^ before thev beain to 
eat, by throwing it into*the fire, or on the earth. 

• It is however to be lamented, that of late there is a relax- 
ation of the duties ori^aaDy attached to these festivals. 
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These feasts differ according to circumstances t 
sometitnes each man's allowance is no more thsA 
be can dispatch in a couple of hours : at other 
times the quantity is sufficient to supply each of 
them with food for a week, though it must be 
devoured iu a day. On these occasions it is Teij 
difficult to procure substitutes, and the whole must 
be eaten whatever time it may require. At some 
of these entertainments there is a more rational 
arrangement, when the guests are allowed to cany 
home with them the superfluous part of their 
portions. Great care is always taken that the 
bones may be burned^ as it would be considered 
a profanation were the dogs permitted to touch 
•tliem. 

The public feasts are conducted in the same 
manner, but with some additional ceremony. 
. Several chiefs officiate at them, and procure the 
necessary provisions, as well as prepare a proper 
place of reception for the numerous company. 
Here the guests discourse upon public topics, re- 
peat the heroic deeds of their fore-fathers, and ex- 
cite the rising generation to follow their example. 
The eutertainmehts, on these occasions consist of 
dried meats, as it would not be practicable to dress 
a sufficient quantity of fresh meat for such a large 
assembly ; though the women and children are 
excluded. 

Similar feasts used to be made at funerals, and 
annually, in honour of the dead ; but they have 
been, for some time, growing into disuse, and I 
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»€rer hftd an opportunity of being present at any 
of them. 

The MTomen^ who are forbidden to enter the 
places sacred to these festivals, dance and sing 
around them, and sometimes beat time to the 
music within ; which forms an agreeable contrast. 

With respect to their divisions of time, they 
compute the length of their journies by the 
number of nights passed in performing them ; and 
they divide the year by their own succession of 
moons. In this calculation, however, they are 
not altogether correct, as they cannot account for 
odd days. 

The names which they give to the moons, are 
descriptive of the several seasons, and are as fol- 
lows : — 



May 
June 

July 

August 

September 

October 
November 
December 
January 

February 

March 
April 



Frog MooQ. 
f The Moon in which bird^ 
C begin to lay their eggs. ^ 
f The Moon when ^ birds 
C cast their feathers. 
C TheMoon whentheyoung 
C birds begin to fly 
C The moon when the moose 
\ deer cast their horns. 

The Putting Moon. 

Hoar-frost Moon. 

Whirlwind Moon. 

Extreme cold Moon. 
r Big-moon ; some say Old 
i Moon. 

Eagle Moon. 

Goose Moon. 
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These people know the medicinal virtues of mar 
ny herbs and siniples^ and apply the roots pf plants 
and the bark of trees with success. But the con- 
jurers, who monopolize the medical science, find 
it necessary to blend mystery with their art, and 
do not communicate their knowledge. Their ma- 
teria raedica they administer in the form of pur- 
ges and clysters; hut the remedies and surgical 
operations are supposed to derive much of their 
effect from magic and incantation. When a blis- 
ter rises in the foot from the frost, the chafing of 
the shoe, &c., they immediately^ open it, and 
apply the heated blade of a knife to the part, which, 
.painful as it maybe, is found to be efficacious. 
A sharp flint serves them as a lancet for letting 
blood, as well as for scarification in bruises and 
swellings. For sprains, the dung of an animal just 
killed is considered as the best remedy. They are 
vdry fond of European medicines,, though they 
are ignorant of their application: and those arti- 
cles form an inconsiderable pert of the European 
traffic with them. 

Among their various superstitions, they believe 
that the vapour which is seen to hover over moist 
and swampy places, is the spirit of some person 
lately dead. They also fancy another spirit, which 
appears in the shape of a man, upon the trees near 
the lodge of a person deceased, whose property has 
riot been interred with them. He is represented 
as bearing a gun in his hand, and it is believed 
that he does, not return to his rest, until the pro- 
perty that has been withheld from the grave has 
been sacrificed to it. 
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-Examples of their Zangwg^. 



Crood Spirit 

Evil spirit 

Man 

Woman 

Male 

Female 

Infant 

Head 

Forehead 

Hair 

Eyes 

Nose 

Nostrils 

Mouth 

My teeth 

Tongue 

Beard 

Brain 

Ears 

Neck 

Throat 

Arms 

Fingers 

Nails 

Side 

My back 

My belly 

Thighs 

My knees 

Le gs 

Heart 






Knisteneaux. 

Ki jai Manitou 

Matchi manitou 

Ethini 

Esquois 

Naphejy 
. Non-gense 

A' was ish 

Us ti quoin 

£s caa tick * 

Wes ty-ky 

Es kis,och 

Oskiwin 

Oo tith ee gow raow 

O tou;ie 

Wip pit tah 

Otaitbana „ 

Michitoune 

With i tip . 

O tow ee gi^ 

P qui ow 

OkoQttasgy 

P nisk 

Che chee 

Wos kos si^ 

O's spin gy 

No pis quan 

J^attay 

P povam 

•No cbe quoin pah 

Nosk 

Othea 
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My father • 

My mother . 

My boy (son) 

My girl (daughter) 

My brother, elder 

My sister, eWer 

My grand&ther 

My grandmother 

My uncle 

My nephew 

My niece 

My mother in law 

My brother iii Jaw 

My companion 

My husband 

Blood 

Old man • 

I am angry • 

I fear 

Joy « 

Hearing 

Track 

Chief, great mkr 

Thief 

Excrement 

Buffalo 

Ferret • 

Polecat 

Elk 

Rein deer • 

Falloiw deer 

Beaver 

Woolvcrine 

Squirrel 

Mink 



Knisteneatur. 
Noo ta wie 
l^igah wei 
Megousis 
Netanis 
Ni stess * 
Ne miBS 
Ne moo shum 
N' o kum 
jRT o'ka mis» 
Ne too sim 
Ne too sim esquois 
Nisigouse 
Nistab 

Ne wechi wagtn 
Ni nap pern 
Mith GOO 
Shi nap 

Ne kis si wash en 
Ne goos tow 
Ne hea the torn 
Pethom 
Mis conna 
Haukimah - 
Kismouthesk • 
Meyec 
Moustouchq 
Sigous 
Shicak 
Moustoucbe 
Attick 
Attick 
Amisk 

^ui qua katch 
Ennequachas 
Sa quasuQ 
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V 


Kmsteneatir. 


Otter 


, Nekick 


Wolf 


Mayegan 


Hare ; 


Wapouce 


Marten • . « 


Wappistan 


Moose • • 


Mouswah 


Bear 


Mascfua 


Fisher • < 


» Wijask 


Lynx 


Picheu 


Porcupine 


Cau ^ab 


Fox 


Ma kisew • 


Musk Rat • 


Wajask 


Mouse 


. Abieushiss 


Crow Buffalo < 


» Noshi Moustouche 


Meat-flesh . ^ 


Wias. 


Dog 


» Atio^ 


Eagle .r 1 


Makusue 


Duck 


Sy Sip 


drow, Corbeati « 


Ca Cawkeu 


Swan ^ • i 


» Wafriseu 


m' 

Turkey 


» Mes gei thew 


Pheasants • 


Oke8> kew 


Bird ^ 


Pethttsew. ^ 


Outard 


Niscag 


White Goose 


Wey Woii 


Grjcy Goose . 


» Pestasish 


Partridge • 


Pithew 


Water Hen . 


Chiquibish 


Dove 


Omi Mee 


Eggs 


. WaWah 


Pike or Jack 


. Kenonge 


Carp 


Na may bin 


Sturgeon ; • 


^aMay 


White Fish . 


. Aticaming ^ 


Pikrel 


: Oc-chaw 


Fish (in general} 


« ICenoogt 
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Xnisieneaux. 


Spawn 


Waquon 


Fins 


^ Chi chi kan 


Trout 


Na-gpusc 


Craw Fish 


> A shag gee 


Frog 


i A thijjk 


Wasp 


f Ah moo 


Turtle 


Mikinack 


Snake 


Cinibic 


Awl 


> O^cajick 


Needle 


Saboinigan 


Fire Steel . 


Appet 


Fire Wood 


. Mich-'tah 


Cradle 


Teckinigan 


Dagger 


Ta comagau. . 


Arrow 


Augusk or Atouchc 


Fish Hook 


Quosquipichican 


Ax 


Shegaygan ^ 


Ear-bob . < 


i Chi-kisebisoui|| ' 


Comb . i 


► Sicahoun 


Net 


» Athahe 


Tree • 


Mistick 


Wood • , . , 


» Mistlpk 


Paddle 


i Aboi 


Canoe • « 


Chim^ 


Birch Rind 


, . Wasquoi 


Bark 


i Wasquoi * 


Touch Wood 


, Pousagan 


Xicaf • 4 


Nepeshah 


Grass • i 


i Masquosi 


Haspberries « 


' Misqui-meinac 


Strawberries ; • 


O'-tai-e minac 


Ashes : - .« 


-Pecoijch 


Fire 


» Scoutay 


Grapes • i 


Shomenac 

• 


Fog , ;. ^ 


Pakisjiihqw . 



VI 
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• Kmsteneaux^ 


Mud 


Asus ki 


Currant 




Kisijiwin 


Road 




Mescanah 


Winter 




Pipoun 


Island 




Ministick 


Lake 


• • 


Sagayian 


Sun 




Pisim 


Moon 


m Tibisca; pisim (the night 




Sun) 


Day 


, Kigigah 


Night 




Tibisca 


3now 




Cosnah 


Rain 




Kiuiiwoin ^ 


Drift 




. Pewan 


Sail , 




Shes eagan 


Ice 




Mesquaming 


Frost 




Aquatin 


>Iist 




Picasyow 


Water 




Nepec 


World 

• 




Messe asky (all the earth}- 


Mountain 




Wachee 


Sea 


• . ^ 


Kitchi kitchi ga ming 


Morning 




Kequishepe 


Mid-day 




Abetah quisheik 


Portage 




Unigam 


Spring 




Menouscaming 


River 




. Sipee 


Rapid 




» Bawastick 

r 


Rivulet 




» • 3epeesis 


Sand 


^ 


Thocaw 


Earth 




Askee 


"^Star 





Attack 


Thunder 


4 


, Pithuseu 


Wind 




Thoutin 


C^Im 


# 


, Athawostia , 
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Knistenecmx. 


Heat 


Quishipoi 


Evening 


Ta kashtke 


North 


Kywditin 


South - . 


Sawena wooii 


East 


Coshawcastak 


West 


Pasquisimou 


To-morrow 


Wahank 


Bone 


t)skann 


Broth 


» Michim waboi 


Feast 


Ma qua se^ 


Grease or oil • 


Pimis 


Marrow fat 


Oscan pimis 


Sinew v • 


Asstts 


Lodge 


Wig-waunt 


Bed 


Ne pa win 


Within 


Pendog ke 


Door 


Squandam 


Dish 


• Othagan 


Fort 


Wasgaigan 


Sledge 


Tabanask 


Cincture • 


Poquoatehoun 


Cap 


Astotin 


Slocks 


Ashican 


Shirt 


Papacheweyan 


Coat 


Papise co-wagan 


Blanket 


Wape weyang 


Cloth 


Maneto weguin 


Thri»ad 


Assabab 


Garters 


Chi Ki-bisoon 


Mittens ' • , 


, Astissack 


*Shoe 


Maskisin 


Smoking bag 


Kusquepetagau 


Portage sling 


Apisan 


Straight on • 


, Goi ask 


Medicine '. 


Mes ki kee " 
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X 


Xkisteneaux. 


Red 


• i 


t Mes coh 


filue 


• m 


Kasqutch (^ame as bkck) 


White 




Wabisea 


Yellow 


• « 


Saw waw 


Green 




Chibatiquare 


Ugly 


« 4 


Mache nagousea 


Handsome 




Catawassiseu . 


Beautiful 


• Jt 


, Kissi Sawenogan 


Deaf 


^ ' , 


Nima petom 


Good-Batand 


Mithiwashiu 


Pregnant 


« < 


» Paawie 


Fat 


m 4 


. Outhineu 


Big 


« « 


Mushikitee 


SflMdi or Uttlt 


Abisasheu . 


Short 


• 


« Chemasish 


Ski^ 


• « 


Wian 


Long 


• 1 


, Kinwain 


Strong 


W 4 


» Mascawa 


Coward 


• 

# 4 


^ Sagataha\^ 


Weak 


• 1 


i Nitha missew 


Letfei 


# 4 


. Mahta waw 


Brave 


• < 


» Nima Gustaw 


Young mM * t 


Osquineguish 


Cold 


• i 


i Kissin 


Hot 


• 1 


» Cichatai 


^ti0g 


* 


Minouscamiidg 


StMMicr 


• \ 


i Nibin 


Fall 


P « 


Tagowagonk • 


One 


• < 


Peyac 


Two 


¥ 


» Nishtu • 


Thce» 


V < 


% Nishteu 


Four 


• 


» Neway 


Five 


f ' 


* Ni-aanan 


Six 


• 


. Negotttawoesk 


Seven 


f 


• Kish^Vvissic 
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• 


Knisteneaux^ 


Eight 


. Jann^new 


Nine 


Shack 


Ten * 


Mitatat 


Eleven 


Peyac osap 


Twelve • 


Nisheu osap 


Thirteen 


Nichtou osap 


Fourteen 


Neway osap 


Fifteen 


Niannan osap 


Sixteen 


Nigoutawoe^ic osap 


Seventeen 


Nish woesic osap ^ 


Eighteen • 


Janenew osap ** 


Nineteen 


» Shack osap 


Twenty 


TJisheu mitenah 


Twenty-one . , 


» Nisheu mitenah p^^yae 




osap 


Twenty-two, &c. . 


Nisheu mintenah niaheu 


» 


osap 


Thirty ^ 


^ Nishtou mitenah 


Forty 


» Neway mitenah 


Fifty 


, Niannan miteniah 


Sixty i 


, Negoutawoisic mitenaii 


Seventy * 


^ . Nishwoisic mitenah 


Eighty 


Jannaeu mitenah 


Ninety , , 


. Shack mitenah 


Hundred 


Mitaua mitinah 


Two Hundred ^ 


1 Neshew mitena a mitenak 


One Thousand , 


Mitenah mitena mitenah 


First ^ -J,, 


> Nicau 


La^t 


. Squayatch 


More • 


Minah 


Better 


Athiwack mithawashin 


Best . : 


Athiwack mithawashin 


I or me • . • 


Nitha 


You or thou 


Kith4 : 


They or them i 


Withawaw. 
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Knisteneaux. 


We 


Nithawaw 


Mv or mine . . 


Nitayan 


Your's 


Kitayan 


Whom 


Awoine 


His or her*s • 


Otayan 


All 


Kakithau 


Some or some few . 


Pey . peyac 


The same 


Tabescoutch 


All the world 


Missi acki wanque 


All the men 


Kakithaw Ethinyock 


More 


Mina 


Sometimes 


I as-cow-puco 


Arrive • 


Ta couchin 


Beat 


Otamaha 


To bum . ^ 


» Mistascasoo 


To sing 


Nagamoun 


To cut 


Kisquishan 


To hide 


Catann 


To cover 


Acquahoun 


To believe . 


Taboitain 


To sleep 


. - Nepan 


To dispute 


Ne ko mi towock 


To dance 


Nemaytow 


To give 


Mith 


To do 


Ogitann . 


To eat 


Wissinee 


To die 


Nepew 


To forget • 


Winnekiskisew 


To speak 


Athimetakouse . 


To cry (tears) 


Mantow 


To laugh 


Papew 


To set down 


Neraatappe 


To walk ; 


Pimoutafis 


To fall 


Packisin 


To work 


Ah tus kew 
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KnisieneauTs 


To kill 


Nipahaw 


To sell 


Attawom - 


To live 


. Pimatise 


To see 


Wabam 


To come 


Astamotch 


Enough • < 


Egothigog 


Cry (tears) 


ManteaU 


It hai|» 


Shisigan 


There is 
There is some 


vAy*^^ 


It rains 


Quimiwoin 


After to-morroi^ 


Awis wabanfa 


To-day 


Anoutch 


There- aWay 


, • Netoi 


Much 


Michett 


Presently 


Pischisqua 


Make^ heart 


Quithipeb 


This morning 


Shebas 


This nigbt • 


► Tibigcag 


Above • ' i 


» Espiming 


Below 


Tabassisb 


Truly 


Taboiy 


Already 


Sashay 


Yet, more . 


Minah 


Yesterday 


Tacoushicfc 


Far • 


Wakhow 


Near 


Qui«hiwoac 


Never • 


Nima wecatch 


No 


Nima 


Yes 


.Ah 


By and by • • 


Pa-nimst 


Always 


Ka-ki-kee 


INdake haste 


Quethepeh 


Its long since 


Mewaisba. 
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Some Account of the Chepewyan Indians. 

They are a numerous people, who consider the 
country between the parallels of latitude 6Q and 
65 north, and longitude 100 to llOwest^ as their 
lands or home. They speak a copious language^ 
which is very difficult to be attained. 

It is not possible to form any just estimate of 
their numbers^ but it is apparenty nevertheless, that 
they are by nx) means proportionate to the vast ex* 
tent of their territories, which may, in some de- 
gree, be attributed to the ravages of the small-pox, 
which are more or less evident throughout this 
part of the continent 

The notion which these people entertain of the 
creation, is of a very singular nature. They believe 
that, at the first, the globe was one vast and entire 
ocean, inhabited by no living creature, except a 
mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances 
wcare lightning, and the clapping of whose wings 
was thunder. On his descent to the ocean, and 
touching it, the earth instantly arose, and remained 
on the surface of tlie waters. This omnipotent 
bird tlien called forth all the variety of animals 
from the earth, except the Chepewyans, who were 
produced from a dog; and this circumstance occa- 
sions their aversion to the flesh of that animal^ iis 
well as the people who eat it. This extraordinary 
tradition proceeds to relate, that the great bird, 
having finished his work, made an arrow, which 
was to be preserved with great care, and to remain 
untouched i but that the Chepewyans were so de^ 
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void of understanding, as to carry it away, and 
the sacrilege so enraged the great bird, that he has 
never since appeared. 

They have also a tradition among them, that 
they originally came from another country, inha- 
bited by very wicked people, and had traversed a 
great lake which was narrow, shallow, and full of 
Islands, where they had suffered great misery, it 
being always winter, with ice and deep snow. At 
the Copper-Mine River, where they -made the fir&t 
land, the ground was covered with copper, over 
.which a body of earth bad since been collected, to 
the depth of a man's height. They believe also, 
that in ancient times their ancestors lived till their 
feet were worn out with walking, and their throats 
with eating. They describe a deluge, .when the Wa- 
ters spread over the whole earth, except the high- 
est mountains, on the tops of which they preserved 
themselves. 

They believe, that immediately after their death, 
they pass into another world, where they arrive at 
a large river, on which they eftibark in a stone ca- 
noe, and that a gentle current bears them on to an 
extensive lake, in the centre of which is a most 
beautiful island ; and that, in the view of this de- 
lightful abode, they receive that judgment for their 
conduct during life, which terminates their final 
state and unalterable allotment. If their good ac- 
tions are declared to predominate, they are landed 
upon the island, where there is to be no end to their 
happiness ; which, however, according to their no- 
tions^ consists in an eternal enjoyment: of sensual 



^tUvifii kHA c&tM grdtific&tion. Bdt if tli(<fe bd 
bind ietiorii to wilgh dovfrn tli^ bttlarice, the sftisii^ 
cauoe siftks at bhte, and leavfe* thetti lip to- th«li# 
cWfls Ih the watei*, to behold arid regm the rtM 
^^ard enjoyed by the good, atid eternally iitxig^ 
gling, hni ^ith uiiavallteg endeavours, to i-eaeti 
th6 Missfdl islaitdj froift which they are excluded 
for e'ter. 

They have SOfrie faJht hotlOiis of fhfe t^afhsihlgi*-' 
fioti of the sdtil; so that if k child be bdtn With 
teeth, they ibstatttly ithagine, fron* its pl-eihatura 
stppearance, that it beirs A resemblance t6 Som^ 
pitson whd had lived id ih adt Prided period, *nd 
ttet he ha* aSstthted & rtnoVaffed life, with th«6 
tttr^ordihirf tokeM df itiaturity. 

Tht Chepewyans iite soter^ iimorots, tod ta-* 
gMnt, \trith& »elfitsrhdi^^orsihkih ^^hich has $otiietitti«a 
created snspicJdns 6f their integrity. Their statuM 
htls^ liothing remarkable ih iij biit thatigh they 
itt seHottt corpulenft, they ire sometimes tobtist. 
Their complexion is swarthy; their /eaturcs c(Ktrsef,- 
iai& theit hair lan'k, bftt rioli al^aj^s of a dingy black; 
iiot h4ve they miiversltlly tlfie ^iercifig eye, which 
gtetferally anirnatcS the IndJjin countehatice. Thd 
t^rottien have a ttiofe agreeable aspect than the mem 
bht their gait is aWkwaird, <Vhieh J)roceeds frbtA 
ihtit being aCcustoifned liine months in the year to 
fi^&vel oil ^ow-shoes, ^*d dr^g sledges of a weight 
frmri two ttf fo\ir hundred pouilifds. Tliey are very 
submissive to their husbands, who have, however, 
th^ir fits of jealousy ; aad, for very trilling causes, 
treat them with such cruelty as sometimes to 0^ 
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casipn their death. They are frequently objects of 
traffic ; and the father possesses the right of dispo- 
ning of his daughter.* The men in general extract 
their beards, though some of them are seen to pre- 
fer a bushy, black beard, to a smooth chin. They 
cut their hair in various forms, or leave it in a long 
natural flow, according as their caprice or fancy 
suggests. The women always wear it in a great 
length, and some of them are very attentive to its 
arrangement If they at any time appear despoiled 
of their tresses, it is to be esteemed a proof of the 
husband's jealousy, and is considered as a severer 
punishment than manual correction. Both sexes 
have blue or black bars, or from one to four straight 
lines on their cheeks or forehead, to distinguish 
the tribe to which they belong. These marks are 
either tatooed, or made by drawing a thre^ad, dip- 
ped in the necessary colour, beneath the skin. 
. There are no people more attentive to the com- 
forts of their dress, or less anxious respecting its 
exterior appearance. In the winter it is composed 
of the skins of deer, and their fawns, and dressed 
as fine as any chamois leather, in the hair. In the 
summer their apparel is the sam^, except that it is 
prepared without the hair. The shoes and leggings 
are sewn together, the latter reaching upwards, to 
the middle, and being supported by a belt, under 
. which a small piece of leather is drawn to cover the 
private parts, the ends of which fall down both be» 

• They do not, however, sell them as slaves, but as compa- 
nions .to those who are Apposed to live more comfortably thsLa ' 
tkemselves* 
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fore and behind. In the shoes they put the hair of 
the moose or rein-deer, with additional pieces of 
leather as socks. The shirt or coat, when girted 
round the waist, reaches the middle of the thigh, 
and the mittens are sewed to the sleeves, or are sus^ 
ponded by strings from the shoulders. A rufFor tip- 
pet surrounds the neck, and the skin of the head 
of the deer forms a curious kind of rap. A robe, 
made of several deer or fawn skins sewed together, 
covers the whole. This dress is worn single or 
double, but always in the winter,, with the hair 
within and without. Thus arrayed, a Chepewyan 
will lay himself down on the ice in the middle of a 
lake, and repose in comfort ; though he will some- 
times find a difficulty in the morning to disencum* 
ber himself from the snow drifted on him during 
the night. If in his passage he should be in want 
'of provision, he cuts a hole in the ice, when he 
seldom fails of taking some trout or pike, whose 
eyes he instantly scoops out, and eats as a great 
delicacy ; but if they should not be sufficient to 
satisfy his appetite, he will, in this necessity, 
make his meal of the fish in its raw state ; but those 
whom I saw, preferred to dress their victualswhen 
circumstances admitted the necessary preparation. 
When they are in that part of their country 
which does not produce a sufficient quantity of 
wood for fuel, they are reduced to the same ex- 
igency, though they generally dry their meat in 
the sun.* 

* The provision called PetDican^ on which the Chepewyans, as 
well as the other savages of 4his country, chiefly subsist in their 



'the drtss of the w^dihen ditffersffdm that df tlK 
men. Their leggings are tied beldVthfe ktiee ; irtdl 
Iheir coat or shift is >*ide, h?lttgittg dov^rii t6 th6 
attcle, and is fucked lip it j)leaSufe by means df i 
belt, which is fastefied routtd the waisl. Those whd 
have children have these gafmOtits ittade full about 
the shoulders, aiid when they are trat^dlibg they 
carry their infants Upon their backs, next their 
skin, in which situation they are perfectly c<^m- 
forfable, and in a position convenient to be snekled. 
Nor do they discontinue td give their milk to 
them until th6y have another child. Child-brf th is 
not the object of the satne tender care and seridiis 
attention among the i^avages as it h aniiong civil- 
ized people. At this period nd part of their usual 
occupation is omitted, and this continual and te- 
gnTar exercise must cdif tribute to the welfare df the 

joortippys^ h prepaid i« ike fbHowinj^mHRiier. T&e kan parts. 
of the flesk of the larger animals are cut ia thin slices^ and are 
placed on a wooden grate over a slow fire, or exposed to the sun, 
and sometimes to the frost; These operations dry itV and in that 
^tate it is potlnd'ed bet\tigeii tw<0 stoni^i Jt itill then fce^p Hith 
c^rtr for siefvoral ye&rs. If^ ho(#etet^ it is kept in laa^ ^ainiMMi» 
it is di^po^d to fermeni tn tfaeapti]|g:of tbe jear^ when it rnmk iie 
exposed to the ak*^ or it will so<Mv ddcay. The inside fat, and 
that of the mrnp, which is much thicker in these wild than our de. 
mestic animals, is melted down and mixed, in a boiling state, 
with the pounded meat, in equal propbrtiofis : it is theft put in 
baskets or bags^ for the contetlienee' of CArtyirtg it; TlAis* it Bb- 
eomes> ft nutritious food^ jktii is ca^ett^ Mtbotn afl3^ fuitiier {ttt* 
paration, or the addition of spice, salt, or any vegeHtfa^ or fan* 
, naceous substance. A little time reconciles it to the palate* 
There is another sort made with the additioYi of ttiaitOW a^d dried 
berries, which is* of a stip^OT quafity. 
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Another, kptli i»-tb9 pK)grca3 of parturition 9^i in 
the moment of delivery. Tlje vonei) bavie » sin- 
ffid^v c^»tp^ of cutting <^ff » ^mall pieire pf the 
pave^s^ripg of thf n^wrborn children, and hang 
it abou^ their n^ks ; they are curious in the coyer- 
iwg they make for it, which they decorate with 
^r^upines' 4g[uill^ and heads. 

Though the women are 93 mw\\ in the power 
»f the mf n, as any other articles of their prppiprty^ 
they are always co^i^ltedi and possess a vf ry con- 
^demhlf? influence in the traffic with l^uropeaus, 
and other important concerns. 

Plurality of wives is oommoq aipong them, and 
tb^ ceremony of marriage is of a very simple na- 
ture. The girls are betrothed at a very early pe- 
riod to those whom the parents think the hest able 
to Nipport them, fior is the inclination of xhe \yp- 
man eopsideredf Whenever a separation takes 
place, which sometimes happens, it depends en- 
tirely pn the wjU and pleasure of the husband. In 
e^mm^ep with the other Indians of this country, they 
have a custom respecting the periodleal state of a 
wpmaHi which is rigorously observed; at that time 
she must seclude herself from society. They are 
not even allowed in that situation to keep the same 
patji a$ the me»> whejj travelling ; and it is con- 
lidiered a gr#at breach of decency for a woman so 
ekcumstanced to touch any utensils of m.aply oc- 
ei^pati€>n. Snch a circumstance is supposed to de- 
file themi so that their subsequent use would be 
fQlIowed by cprtaia mischief or misfortune. There 
. are particular skins which the women never touch. 
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as of the bear and wolf, and those animils the men 
are seldom known to kill. 

They are not remarkable for their activity as 
hunters, which is owing to the ease with whiih 
they snare deer and spear fish ; and these occupa- 
tions are not beyond the strength of their old men, 
women, and boys: so that they participatein those 
laborious occupations, which among thfeir neigh- 
bours are confined to the women. They make war 
on the Esquimaux, who cannot resist their supe- 
rior numbers, and put them to death, as it is a 
principle with them never to make prisoners. At 
the same time they tamely submit to the Kniste- 
neaux, who are not so numerous as themselves, 
when they treat them as enemies* 

They do not affect that cold reserve at meeting 
cither among themselves or strangers, which is 
common with the Knisteneaux, but communicate 
mutually, and at once, all the information of 
which they are possessed. Nor are they roused 
like them from an apparent torpor to a state of 
great activity. They are consequently more uni- 
form in this respect, though they are of a very 
persevering disposition when their interest is con- 
cerned. 

As these people are not addicted to spirituous li- 
quors, they have a regular and uninterrupted use 
of their understanding, which is always directed to 
the advancement of their own interest; and this 
disposition, as may be readily imagined, sometimes 
occasions them to be charged with fraudulent ha- 
bits. They will submit wiih patience to (bp severest 
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treatment, when they are conscious they deserve 
it, but will never forget nor forgive any wanton 
or unnecessary rigour. A moderate conduct I ne- 
ver found to fail, nor do I hesitate to represent 
them, altogether, as the most peaceable tribe of 
Indians known in North America. 

Thereareconjurers and high-priestsamong them, 
but I was tiot present at any of their ceremonies; 
though they certainly operate in an extraordinary 
manner on thie imaginatiousof the people in the cure 
of disorders. Their principal maladies are, the rheu- 
matic pains, theflux and consumption. The venereal 
couiplaint is very common ; but though its progress 
19 slow, it gradually undermines the constitution, 
and brings on premature decay. They have re- 
coarse to superstition for their cure, and charms 
are theif only remedies, except the bark of the wil- 
low, which being burned and reduced to powder 
is strewed upou green wounds and ulcers, and 
places contrived for promoting perspiration. Of 
the use of simples and plants they have no know- 
ledge ; nor can it be expected, as their country 
does not produce them. 

Though they have enjoyed so long an intercourse 
with Europeans, their country is so barren, as not 
to be capable of producing the ordinary necessaries 
naturally introduced by such a communication ; 
and they continue, in a great measure, their own 
inconvenient and awkward modes of taking their 
game and preparing it when taken. Sometimes 
they drive the deer into the small lakes, where they 






^ar tbeaj, or fprpp th^m i*i|:p CB^Ifl^urpii, 11^19 
tlje bow wd wrpw arc emplpy^^ ^gaiqst thci», 
Tbefe aBiin^l9 9re ^Ua token in w^re^ in^cfe »f »kip^ 
Iff the foriof r JnetiOfie, tbpg^me M <Jividp4 a^oag 
%h<m who h*yp fee? « (spgAgeid in the pur3Wt pf itf 
In the latter, it is QQjtisi^^ri^d ^s private prpp^rty i 
;jcv^rthfiks$, wy nn$ucpM»ful huatef pa«fti»g Iby, 
jn%y t*ke 4 deer $0 ^eaMght, leftviqg tho^iieA^, ifei^if 

4i)(| 8S(ldle fpr the pwner. Thwfi, thwgh they bw* 
90 regwlftr gpyernmept, as every mft9 i^ )pr4 w bui 
own fijmily, they are iofl^«ieed, ware pr U^ by 

f erUm principle$ wbiph cpQdui?e (9 their gewnl 

In their qiuarrels with each other, they v«ry: 
larely pro/ceed to ^ grei^ter degree of vioknw tbhn 

]# ppqa^ioned by blQWh wrestling, mi puUipg ©f 

tkfi hm; while their abwive i^agatge PPfl0i8te in 
a,pplyii9g the name of the moist offensive animal 
to the object of th^ir displeasure^ and adding thf 
term ugly, find chi^y, or stiUbprn.* 

Their arqas ^nd domestic apparatus^ in addition 
tp the articles procured from Americans, are spearSf 
bows and arrows, fishing- netSi and linea made of 
green deer-akin thongs. They have also nets fqr 
t^ing the beaver as he endeavour to escape from 
hh lodge when it U broken open. It is set in a par- 
tipular manner for the purpose, and a man is em* 
plpyed to watch the moment ivhen he enters the 

* 7^19 miMie is also appHfr^Ue to tlie ffo^iqp of an ^ii^fkl wMa 
^|Ued^ ^hurh is gop^ej^^ 49 o^ of the ^reiftftt ^elict^im* 
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MAr^i 0T he would 90011 cut bis way through it 
(le is then fbmwn uppn tins ice, whi3re hf »niain$ 
a; if h^ bM no life in hiq^. 

Thfc 9n0W^hQf;$ are pf a very superior workman* 
ship. This inner p^rt of their frame is straight, the 
Oj^ter ooe is curved^ and it is pointed at both ends, 
vith that in front turned np* They are al&o laced 
vith great neatness with thongs made of deer-skiq. 
Tba sledges are formed of thin slips of board turned 
up also in front, and are highly polished with 
erooked knives in order to slide ak>ng with faciiity. 
Qlfise-grained wood is^ on that account, the best ; 
but their'is are made of the r^d or swamp spruce^ 
if tree. 

The country, which these people claim as their 
land, has a very small quantity of eartb, a^d probr 
duces liftle or no wood ox herbage. Its chief vege- 
table substance is the moss, on which their deer 
^d; and a kind of roek-moss, which, in times of 
scarcity, preserves the lives of the natives. When 
boiled in water, it dissolves into a clammy gluti->' 
nous substance, that affords a very sufficient nou- 
rishment. But, notwithstanding the barren state 
of their country, with proper care and economy, 
these people might live in great comfort, for the . 
lakes abound with fish, and the hills are covered 
with deer. Though, of all the Indian people of 
this continent, tliey are considered as the most 
provident, they sufter severely at certain seasons, 
and particularly in th? dead of winter, when they 
^ are under the necessity of retiring to their scanty 

/ 
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woods. To the westward of them the musk-ox 
may be found, but they have no dependence on it 
as an article of sustenance. T*here are also large 
hares, a few white wolves, peculiar to their coun- 
try, and several kinds of foxes, with white and 
grey partridges, &c. The beaver and moose-deer 
they do not find until they come within sixty de- 
grees north latitude, and the buffalo is still further 
south. That animal is known to frequent a higher 
latitude to the westward of their country. These 
people bring pieces of variegated marble, which are 
found on the surface of the earth. It is easily 
worked, bears a fine polish, and hardens with time. 
It endures heat, and is manufactured into pipes or 
calumets, as they are very fond of smoking to- 
bacco ; a luxury which the Europeans communi- 
cated to them. 

Their amusements or recreations are but few. 
Their music, is so inharmonious, and their dancing 
so awkward, that they might be supposed to be 
ashamed of both, as thej^ very seldom practise 
either. Tliey also shoot at marks, and play at the 
games common among them ; but in fact prefei* 
sleeping to either; and^the greater part of their 
time is passed in procuring food, and resting from 
the toil necessary to obtain it. ' 

They are also of a querulous disposition, and are 
continually making complaints ; which they ex- 
press by a constant repetition of the word eduiy, 
*' it is hard,*' in a whining and plaintive to^ie of 
voice. 
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They are superstitious in the extreme, and al- 
most every action of their lives, however trivial; 
is more or less influeticed by some whimsical no- 
tion. I never observed that they had any particular 
form of religious worship ; but as they believe in a 
good and evil spirit, and a state of future rewards 
and punishments, they cannot be devoid of reli- 
gious impressions. At the same time they manifest 
a decided unwillingness to make any communica- 
tions on the subject. 

The Chepewyans have been accused of abandon- 
ing their aged and infirm people to perish, and of 
not burying their dead, but these are melancholy 
necessities, which proceed from their wandering 
way of life. They are by no means universal, for 
it is within my knowledge, that a man rendered 
helpless by palsy, was carried about for many years, 

I with the greatest tenderness and attention, till he 

died a natural death. That they should not bury 
their dead in their own country, cannot be im- 

' puted to them as a custom arising from a savage in- 

sensibility, as they inhabit such high latitudes that 
the ground never thaws ; but it is well known, 

I that when they arc in the woods, they cov^er their 

dead with trees. Besides, they manifest no com- 

i mon respect to the memory of their departed 

friends, by a long period of mourning, cutting off 
their hair, and never make use of the property of 
the deceased. Nay, they frequently destroy or sa- 
crifice their own, as a token of regret or sorrow. 
Jf there be any people who, from the barren 
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sfcate of tbe emn^, might be supposed to be oan- 
w\>9i^ by nature^ these peopk, from the di^ieulty 
th^y, at tiiBeS; experience in procuring food* 
might bf liable to that imputation. But^ in all 
fny knowledge of them^ I never was acquainted 
with one instance of that disposition ; nor amang 
all the native^ which I met with in a route of five 
thousand miks^ did I sec or hear of an c^^ampk of 
cannibalism^ but such as arose from that irresistible « 
necessity, which has been known to impel even the 
most eivili^d people to eat each other. 



— ^ 
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STATISTICAL VIEW- 



GRAND OSAGE NATION. 

THEY daiitl the covLntty vflthm th6 fo^6^^ift^ 
limits, Vii. conifneticing at the mouth of a sauth 
braneh df the Osage river, called Ntattgua, and with 
the same to its source, thence sotithtrafdiy to in- 
tersect the Arkati^as about one hundred miles 
below the three fdf ks of that rtvfer ; thetiCfe 

tip its ptmcrpal bratichr to xht coiifluettee of k 

lafge nofthvs^afdly hfaftch, lyift'g a coiisidefable 
ciistancje tvdst bf the Great Saline, aiid with that 
Stream nearly to i« source; thettcef notthwardly, 

towards the Kansas river, embraciiig th6 ifraierS 
of the upper portion of the Osage river, and 
thence obliquely approaching the same to the 
begiUiting. The climate is delightful, and the soil 
fertile in the extreme. Th^ face of the country 
is generally level, and well watered ; the easterly 
part of the country is covered with a variety of 
excellent timber ; the western and middle country 
high prairies. It embraces Within its hmits four 
salines, which are, in point of magnitude and excel- 
lence, unequalled by any known in North America: 
there are also many others of less note. The princi- 
pal part of the Great Osage nation have always re- 
sided at their villages, on the Osage river, since they 
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have been known to the inhabitants, of Louisiana. 
About three years since, nearly one half of this na- 
tion, headed by their chief the Big^tracki emigrated 
to three forks of the Arkansas, near whicl), and on 
its north side, they established a village, where 
they now reside. The little Osage formerly re- 
sided on the S. W. side of the Missouri, near the 
mouth of Grand river; but being reduced by con- 
tinual warfare with their neighbours, were com* 
pelled to seek the protection of the Great Osage, 
near whom they now reside. There is no doubt 
but their trade will increase: they could furnish a 
much larger quantity of beaver than they do. I 
think two villages, on the Osage river, might be 
prevailed on to remove to the Arkansas, and the 
Kansas higher up the Missouri; and thus leave a 
sufficient scope of country for the Shawnees, Dille- 
wars, Miames, and Kickapoos. The Osages cul- 
tivate corn, beans, &c. 

KANZAS- 

The limits of the country they claim, is not 
.known. The country in which they reside, and 
from thence to the Missouri, is a delightful one, 
and generally well watered, and covered with ex- 
cellent timber : they hunt to the upper part of Kan- 
zas and Arkanzas rivers. Their trade may be ex- 
pected to increase with proper management. At 
present they are a dissolute, lawless banditti; fre- . 
quently plunder their traders, and commit depre- 
dations on persons ascending and descending the 
Missouri river: population rather uicreasing. These 
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people, as well as the Great ^nd Little Osages, 
are stationary, at their villages, from about the 15th 
of March to the 15th of May, and again from the 
15th of August to the 15th of October: the 
rest of the year is appropriated to hunting. They 
cultivate corn, &c. 

^ OTTOES. 

They have no idea of an exclusive possession 
of any country, nor do they assign themselves any 
limits, I do not believe that they would object 
to the introduction of any well-disposed Indians: 
they treat the traders with respect and hospitality, 
generally. In their occupations of hunting and 
cultivation, they are the same with the Kanzas and 
Osage. They hunt on the Saline and Nimmehaw 
, rivers, and west of them in the plains. The coun- 
try in which they hunt lies well; it is extremely 
fertile and well watered ; that part of it which 
borders on the Nimmehaw and Missouri possesses 
a good portion *of timber: population rather in- 
creasing. They have always resided near the place 
where their village is situated, and are the descend- 
ants of the Missouris. 

;, MISSOURI. 

These are the remnant of the most numerous 
nation inhabiting the Missouri, when first known 
to the French. Their ancient and principal village 
was situated in an extensive and fertile plain^ on 
the north bank of the Missouri, just below the en- 
trance of the Grand river. Repeated attacks of 



the ^kll-^di3^, tp^effhdf ^ith tb^if ^if wllkth* 
Yankees and Renars, haVe reduced fhefti i6 tWit 

m 

fKtesent state of dependenci; 6n tlie Ottoes, witk 
irliom they reside, ai well ifc tbfeir tillage ^s oh 
iheir hunting cixcursionl The Ofctoes View theft 
as their inferiors, and sometimes treat thcfln Aintstf. 
These people are the real proprietors of an exten* 
sive and fertile cotititry lyi6g on the Missouri^ 
^bove their aticient village for a considerable dis- 
tance, and as low as the inouth of the Oilag(i thfet\ 
and thence to the Mississippi. 

PANIAS. 

With respedt to tbeir idea of tb6 posse^}ofi tilf 
soil, it is similar to thkt of the Otto^i. Tb^y bfifit 
on the soruth side of the riveY ttatfe, higher iip aMl 
on the head of the Katizas. A gteat proportion i^thb 
country cotisJsts of 6pen plaint^, interipcftsed, ho*^- 
ev6r, \inxh groves of timber, ivhich are most gene- 
rally found in the vicinity of the wiltcfr-^dbrf^ses. It 
k generilfy fertile and. well ^atdred; Ir^sf levels arid 
free of Stone. They have resided ih the cotfnfry 
\vhieh they no^ itihabrt, srnee they \H)ti ktroWn 
to the whites. Their trade is a taMaWe one, from 
the large proportion of beaver and otter which 
they furnish, and it may be expected yet to increase^ ■ 
ds tho^e animals ate still ^buftidiinf \tL iWix c^Btry^ 
The periods of their residence a* their village dtfd 
hunting, are similar to tbe KaAza^ and Oaialgift. 
Their popuktion is increa^iitg. They ^e fifJetfdTy 
and hospitable fo all vi^hite persbiis; piy gre4f i**- 
ipect and deference to their fra:dtr4 ifii\\ whote tWy 
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arc punctual in the payment of their debts. They 
are, in all rtepecls, a friendly, well-disposed peo- 
ple They cultivate corn, beans, melons, &c. 

PANIAS REPUBLICANS 

AitE a branch of the Pania Proper, or, as they 
are frequently termed, the Big Paunch. About 
ten years since they withdrew themselves from the 
mother nation, and established a village on a large 
northwardly branch of the Kanzas, to which they 
have given name : they afterwards subdivided and 
livedjn dflPerent parts of the country on the waters 
of Kanzas river; but being harassed by their tur- 
bulent neighbours, the^^Kanzas, they rejoined the 
Panias Proper last spring. Whf t has been said with 
respect to the Panias Proper is applicable to these 
people, except that they hunt principally on the 
Republican river, which is better stocked with 
timber than that hunted by the Panias. 

PANIAS LOUPS (OR WOLVES). 

These are also a branch of the Panias Proper, 
who separated themselves from that nation many 
years since, and established themselves on a north 
branch of the river Plate, to which their name 
was also given : these people have likewise no idtt 
of an exclusive' right to any portion of country* 
Theyliunt on- the Wolf river above their village, 
and on the river Plate above the mouth of that 
river. This country is very similar to that of the 
Panias Proper, though there is an extensive body 
of fertile well timbered land between the Wplf ri* 
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yer hdow their village and the river Corn de Cert 
or Elkhorn river. They cultivate corn, beans, &c. 
The particulars related of the other Panias are also 
applicable to them. They are seldom visited by 
any trader, and tlierefore usually bring their furs 
and peltry to ^the village of the Panias Proper, 
where they traffic with the whites. 

MAHAS. 

They have no idea of exclusive possession '«f 
soil. About ten years since, they boasted of 700 
warriors. They 'have lived in a village, on the 
west bank of the Missouri, 236 miles above the 
mouth of the river Plate, where they cultivated 
corn, beans, and melons : they were warlike, and 
the terror of their neighbours. In the summer 
and autumn of 1802, they were visited by the 
small-pox, which reduced' their numbers to some- 
thing less than 300 ; they burnt their village, and 
have become a wandering nation, deserted by the 
traders ; the consequent deficiency of arms and 
ammunition has invited frequent aggressions from 
their neighbours, which have tended to reduce 
them still further. They rove principally on the 
waters of the river Quicurre, or Rapid river. The 
country is generally level, high, and open ; it is 
fertile, and tolerably well watered. They might 
easily be induced to become stationary : they are 
well disposed towards the whites, and are good 
hunters : their country abounds in beaver and 
otter, and their trade will increase and become 
valuable, provided they become stati9nary, and 
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arc at peace. The Tetons' Bois biAle killed and 
took about sixty of them last summer. 

PONCARS. 

The remnant of a nation once respectable in 
point of numbers. They formerly resided on a 
branch of the Red river of lake VVinnipie : being 
oppressed by the Sioux, they removed to the west 
side of the Missouri, on Poncar river, where they 
built and fortified a village, and remained some 
years ; but being pursued by their ancient enemies 
'the Sioux, and reduced by continual wars, they 
have joined, and now reside vvith the Mahas, whose 
language they speak. 

RICARAS. 

Are the remains of ten large tribes of Panias, 

« 

who have been reduced, by the small-pox, and the 
Sioux, to the present number. They live in for- 
' tified villages, and hunt immediately in their 
neighbourhood. The country around them, in 
4Bvery direction, for several hundred miles, is en- 
tirely bare of timber, except on the water courses 
and steep declivities of hills, where it is sheltered 
from the ravages of fire. The land is tolerably 
well watered, and lies well for cultivation. The 
remains of the villages of these people are to be 
45een on many parts of the Missouri, from the 
mouth of Tetone river to the Mandans. They 
claim no land except that on which their villages 
stand, and the fields which they cultivate. The 
Tetons claim the country around them. Though 
they are the oldest inhabitants, they may properly 

M 3 
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be considered the farmers or tenants at tmll of tli«t 
lawless, savage, and rapacious race, the Siouic Te^ 
toUf who rob tliem of their horses, plunder their 
gardens and fields, and son)etimes murder thenii 
without opposition. If these people were freed 
from the oppression of the Tetons, their trade 
would increase rapidly, and might be extended to 
a considerable amount. They maintain a partial 
trade with their oppressors, the Tetons, to whom 
they barter horses, mules, corn, beans, and a 
species of tobacco which they cultivate ; and re- 
ceive in return guns^ ammunitioa, kettles, axes^ 
and other articles which the Tetotis obtain from ' 
the Yanktons of the north, and Sissatones, who 
trade with Mr. Cammeron, on the river St. Peters. 
These horses and mules the Ricaras obtain from 
tbeir western neighbours, who visit them frequently 

for the purpose of trafficing. 

• 

MANDANS. 

These are the most friendly, well-disposed In- 
dians inhabiting the Missouri. They are brave, 
humane, and hospitable. About twenty-five years 
since they lived in six villages, about forty niiles 
below their present villages, on both sides of the 
Missouri.. Repeated visitations of the small-pox, 
aided by frequent attacks of the Sioux, have re- 
duced them to their present number. They claim 
no particular tract of country. They live in for^- 
tified villages, bunt immediately in their neigh- 
bourhood, and cultivate corn, beans, squashes^ 
and tobacco, which form articles of traffic with 
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their neighbours the Assinniboin : they also barter 
hofses with the Assinniboms for arms, arhmunition, 
axes, kettles, and other articles of European ma- 
nufacture ; these last they ottain from the British 
establishments on the Assinniboin river. The ar- 
ticles which they thus obtain from the Assinniboihs 
and the British traders who visit them, they again 
exchange for horses and leather tents with the 
Crow Indians, Chyennes, Wetepahatoes, Kiawas, 
Kanenavich, Stactan, and Cataka, who visit them 
occasionally for the purpose of traffic. Their 
trade may be much increased. Their country is 
similar to that of the Ricaras. Population in- 
creasing. 

AHWAHHAWAY. 

They differ but very tittle, in any particular^ 
from the Mandans, their neighbours, except in 
the unjust war which they, as well as the Mine- 
tares; prosecute against the defenceless Snake In- 
dians, from wtiich, 1 believe, it will be difficult to 
induce them to desist They claim to have once 
l)een a part of the Crow Indians, whom they still ' 
acknowledge as relations. They have resided on 
the Missouri as fong as their tradition will enable' 
them to inix)rm. 



MINETARES; 
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. They cliaim no particular country^ nor do they 
assign themselves any lunits ; their tradition re* • 
lates that they have always resided at" their present • 
Villages; In thdf customs*, manners, and dispo-^ 
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sitions they are similar to the Mandans and Ah-^ 
wahhaways. The scarcity of fuel induces them 
to reside, during the cold beacon, in large bandsi, 
in camps, on different parts of the Missouri, as 
high up that river as the mouth of the river Yellow 
Stone, and west of their villages, about the Turtle 
Mountain. I believe that these people, as well as 
the Mandans and Ahwahhavvays, might be pre- 
vailed on to remove to the mouth of Yellow Stone 
river, provided an establishment is made at that 
place. Theyjiaye as yet furnished scarcely any 
beaver, although the country they hunt abounds 
with them; the lodges of these animals are to be 
seen within a mile of their villages. These people 
ha>?e also suflfered considerably by the small-pox ; 
but have successfully resisted the attacks of the 
Sioux. The north west company intend to form 
an establishment in the course of the next summer 
and autumn 6n the Missouri, near these people, 
which, if effected, will, most probably prevent 
their removal to any point, which our government; 
may hereafter wish them to reside at. 

SAUKIES AND RENARS, OR FOXES. 

These nations are. so perfectly consolidated, 
that they may, in fact, be considered as one na- 
tion only. They speak the same language : they for- 
. merly resided on the east side of the Mississippi, 
and still claim the land on that side of the river, 

• • • 

. frooi the mouth of the Oisconsiu to the lUinoi^ 

^ riverj and eastward towards lake. Michigan ; but 

Jto what particular boundary^ I. am not informed : 
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they also claim, by conquest, the whole of the 
country belonging to the ancient Missouris, which 
ibrms one of the most valuable portions of Louisi- 
ana ; but what proportion of this territory they 
are willing to assign to the Ayouways, who also 
claim a part of it, I do not know, as they are at 
war with the Sioux, who live north and north-west 
df them, except the Yankton Ahnah. Their 
boundaries in that quarter are also undefined: 
their trade ti'ould become much more valuable if 
peace were established between them, and the na- 
tions west of the Missouri, with whom they are 
at war : their population has remained nearly the 
same for many years : they raise an abundance of 
corn, beans, and melons : they sometimes hunt 
in the country west of them, towards the Missouri, 
but their principal hunting is on both sides of the 
Mississippi, from the mouth of the Oisconsin to 
the mouth of the Illinois river. These people arc 
CKtremely friendly to the wliites, and seldom in- 
jure their traders ; but they are the most impla- 
cable enemies to the Indian nations with whom 
they are at war. To them is justly attributa- 
ble the almost entire destruction of the Mis- 
. sourisj the Illinois, Qahokias, Kaskasklas, and 
Fiorias. 

WAHPATONIl . 

Claim the country in which they rove an the 
north-west side of the river St. Peters, from their 
village to the mouth of the Chipp^eway river, and 
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, thetice nortt-eastwardly towards the head of the 
Mississippi, int^luding the CrQW-wing river. Their 
lands are fertile, and generally well timbered. 
They are only stationary while their traders arq 
with them, which is from the beginning of Oc-^ 

. tober to the latter ensd of Ma^ch, Their trade is 
aupposed to l?e at its greatest extent. They treat 
ij^fiix traders with rfespect, and seldom attempt tch 
rob then\. This, as well as the other Sioux bandsfj 
apt, in all respects, as independently of each otlier 
as if tl^ey were a distinct nationj* 

MINDAWARCARTON. 

This IS the only band of Sioux that cultiva.teS' 
corn* beans, &c.; and the$e even cannot piro- . 
pcrly be termed a s^tationary people. Thiey live in 
tents of dressed leather, which they transpojjt by 
niean3 of horses and d[ogs, and ramble from, place 
to place daring the greater part of the year. They- 
are friendly to their own traders. ; but the inve- 
terate eijienwes. of such as supply their enamiesi, 
the Cbippewaysf, with, merchwdise. They alpa 
claim the country i^ whiijh they hjunjt, commenc- 
, ing at tihe entra^ice. of the river St. !ipetei;s, a%d 
extending yj^^^^a^ds, pa, b©th si(Ji8s,of thfi Missis- 
sippi river, to the mouth of the Crow-river.: Tb^ . 
land is fertile, anxT well watered ; lies level and 
sufficiently timbep^. Their trade cannot be ex- 
pected. t.Q igacr^ase much. 
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WAHPACQOTA. 

They rove in the country south- vest of thfe ri- « 
ver St. Peters, from a place called the Hardacood^ 
to the mouth of the Yellow Medicine river: never 
stationary but when their traders are with thetn, 
and this does not happen at any regular or fixed 
point. At present they treat their traders toler- 
ably well. Their trade cannot be expected to in* 
ciiease much. A great proportion of their country 
consists of open plains, lies level, and is toJer- 
ably fertile. They maintain a partial traffic with 
the Yanktons and Teton» to the west of them ; to 
these they barter the articles which they obtain 
from the traders on the river St Peters, and receive 
in return horses^ some robes and leather lodges. 

SISSATONE. 

They claim the country in which they rove, em- 
bracing the upper portions of the Red river, of 
lake Winnipie, and St Peters : it is a level country,, 
intersected with many amall lakes; the land is fer- 
tile and free of stone; the major part of it open 
plains. This country abounds more in the valu- 
able fur animali^ the beaver, otter and martin, thaa 
any portion, of Louisiaixa yet known. This cir- 
cumstance furnishes the Sissatones with the means 
of purchasing more merchandise, in proportion to 
their nun>ber, than any nation in this quarter. A 
great proportion of this merchandise is reserved 
by them for their trade with the Tetons, whom 
they annually meet at some point previously agreed 
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on, upon the waters of James river, in the month 
of May. This Indian fair is frequently attended by 
the Yanktons of the North and Ahnah. The Sis- 
satones and Yanktons of the North here supply the 
others with considerable quantities of arms, am- 
munition, axes, knives, kettles, cloth, and a va- 
riety of other articles; and receive in return prin- 
cipally horses, which the others have stolen or 
purchased from the nations on the Missouri and 
west of it. They are devoted to the interests of 
their traders, 

YANKTONS OF THE NORTH. 

m 

This band, although they purchase a smaller 
quantity of merchandise than the Sissatones, still 
appropriate a considerable proportion of what they 
do obtain in a similar manner with that mentioned 
of the Sissatones. This trade, as small as it may 
appear, has been sufficient to render the Tetons in-f 
dependent of the trade of the Missouri, in a great 
measure, and has furnished them with the means, 
not only of distressing and plundering the traders 
of the Missouri, but also, of plundering and mas-; 
sacring the defenceless savages of the Missouri^ 
from the mouth of the river Plate to the Mine- 
tares, and west to the rocky mountains. The 
country these people inhabit is almost one en- 
tire plain, without timber; it is extremely le^ 
vel ; the soil fertile, and generally well watered, 
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YANKTONS AHNAH. 

These are the best disposed Sioux who rove on 
the banks of the Missouri, and these even will not 
suffer any trader to ascend the river, if they can 
possibly avoid it: they have, heretofore, hivari- - 
ably arrested the progress of all they have met 
with, and generally compelled them to trade at 
the prices,' nearly, which they themselves think 
proper to fix on their merchandise: they seldom 
commit any further acts of violence on the whites. 
They sometimes visit the river Demoin, where a 
partial tratle has been carried on with them, for a 
few years past, by a Mr. Crawford. Their trade, 
if well regulated, might be rendered extremely 
valuable. • Their country is a very fertile one; it 
consists of a mixture of woodlands and prairies. 
The land bordering on the Missouri is principally 
plains with but little timber. 

TETONS BOIS BRULE. TETONS OKAN* 
DAN DAS. TETONS MINNAKINEAZZO. 
TETONS SAHONE. 

These are the vilest miscreants of the savage 
race, and must ever remain the pirates of the Mis- 
souri, until such measures are pursued, by our go- 
vernment, as will make them feel a dependence on 
its will for their supply of merchandise. Unless 
these people are reduced to order, by coercive mea- 
sures, I am ready to pronpurice that the citizens of 
the. United States can never enjoy but partially 
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the advantages which the Missouri presents. Re- 
lying on a regular supply of merchaiidi^e, through 
the channel of the river St. Peters, they view with 
contempt the merchants of the Missouri^ >^om 
they never fail to plunder, when in their power. 
^ Persuasion or advice, with them, is viewed as sup- 
plication, and only tends to inspire them with con* 
tempt for those who offer either. The tamene&s 
with which the traders of the Missouri have here- 
tofore submitted to their rapacity, has tended not 
a little to inspire them with contempt for the 
white persons who visit them, through that ehan^- 
nel. A prevalent idea among them, and one which 
they make the rule of their condiact, is, that th^ 
■worse tloey treat the traders the greater quat»- 
tity of merchandise they will hring them, aiid that 
they will thus obtain the articles they wish oa 
better terms; they have endeavoured to inspire 
the.Rlcaras with similar sentiments^ but, happily, 
without any considerable effect. The country in 
which these four bands rove is one continued 
plain, with scarcely a tree to be seen except on 
the water-courses, or the steep declivities of hUIs, 
'which last are but rare : the land is fertile, and lies 
extremely well for cultivation ; many parts of it 
are but badly watered. It is from thb country 
that the Missouri' derives most of its colojiring 
matter; the eartb is strongly iuipTegnalred' with 
Glauber's salts, alum^ copperas.. anA sulphur, and 
when saturated' with» wa4)er,. immense' bc^dics of the 
hills precipitate themsekes into the Missouri> and 
aiingle with it& watm.^ The water of this uvex 
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has a purgative effect on those unaccustomed to 
use iit I 4oubt whether these people can ever bo 
induced to become stationary; their trade might 
he made valuable if they were reduced to order. 
They claim jointly with the other band of the 
Sioux, all the country lying within the following 
limits^ viz. beginning at the confluence of the 
Demoin and Mississippi, thence up the west side 
of the Mississippi to the mouth of the St. Peter's 
river, thence on both sides of the Mississipi to the 
mouth of Crow-wing river, and upwards with that 
stream^ including the waters of the upper part of 
the same, thence to include the waters of the upper 
portion of red river, of lake Winnipie, and down the 
same nearly to Pembenar river, thence a south-wes- 
terly course to intersect the Missouri at or near tTjc 
Mandans, and with that stream downwards to tbe 
entrance of the Warrecunne creek, thence passing 
the Missouri it goes ta include the lower portion 
of the river Chyenne, all the waters of White river 
and river Teton, includes the lower portion of the 
river Quicurre, and returns to the Missouri, and 
with that stream downwards to the mouth of 
Waddipon river, and thence eastwardly to inter- 
sect the Mississippi at the beginning. 

CHYENNES. 

They are the remnant of a nation once respect- 
able in point of number : formerly resided on a 
branch of the Red river of Lake Winnipie, which 
still bears their name. Being oppressed by the 
Sioux, they removed to the west ^ide of the Mis- 
souri, about fifteen miles below the mouth of 
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Warricunne creek, where they built and fortified a 
village, but being pursued by their ancient enc* 
mies the Sioux, they fled to the Black-hills, about 
the head of the Chyenne river, where they wander 
ill quest of the bufFaloe, having no fixed residence. 
They do not cultivate. They are well disposed to- 
wards the whites, and might easily be induced ta 
settle on the Missouri, if they could be assured or 
being protected from the Sioux. Their number 
annually diminishes. Their trade may be made 
valuable. 

WETEPAHATOES. 

Tliey are a wandering nation, inhabit an open 
country, and raise a great number of horses, which 
tJicy barter to the JRicaras, Mandans, &c. for arti- 
cles of European manufacture. They are a well- 
disposed people, and might be readily induced to 
visit the trading establishments on the Missouri. 
FjTom the animals their country produces, their 
trade would, no doubt, become valuable. These 
people again barter a considerable proportion of 
the articles they obtain from the Menetares, Ah- 
wahhaways, Mandans, and Ricaras, to the Do- 
tames apd Castapanas. 

DOTAME. 

The information I possess, with respect to this 
nation, is derived from Indian information : they 
are^ said to be a wandering nation, inhabiting an 
Qpeu country, and who raise a great number of 

2 
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horses and mules. They are a friendly, well-dis- 
posed people, and might, from the position of their 
country, be easily induced to visit an establish- 
ment on the Missouri, about the mouth of Chy- 
enne river. They have not, as yet, visited the 
Missouri. 

CASTAHANA. 

What has been said of the Dotames is applic- 
able to these people, except that they trade prin- 
cipally with the Crow Indians, and that they 
would most probably prefer visiting an establish* 
ment on the Yellow Stone River, or at its mouth 
^n the Missouri. 

CROW INDIANS. 

These people are divided into four bands, called 
by themselves Ah£Lh'-^r-ro'-pir-no7pah, Noo'-ta-, 
Pa-rees-car, and E-h&rt'-s&r. They annually visit 
ihe Mandans, Menetares, and Ahwahhaways, to 
whom they barter horses, mules, leather lodges, 
and many articles of Indian apparel, for which 
they receive in return, guns, ammunition, axes, 
kettles, awls, and other European manufactures. 
When they return to their country, they are in 
turn visited by the Paunch and Snake Indians," to 
whom they barter most of the articles they haye 
obtained from the nations on the Missouri, for* 
horses and mules, of which those nations have a 
greater abundance than themselves. They also 
obtain of the Snake Indians, bridle-bits and blan- 
ketS| and some other articles which those Indians 
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puf ctiaee from the Spamarda. The Widle-bHt lamA 
blankets I ba.ve see|^ in the pos6essi<m of the Man-' 
dans and Menetares. Thtir country js fbrtile^^nd 
well wateifed, and in Biost parts i^tll ^bcred^- 

PAUNCH Il^DIANS. 't^ 

T^ESE are«said to be a peaceable, well-disposed 
nation. . yheir country .is a ivariegat^ one, con-?*' 
sisting of mountains/ vallies. placins^ and Jivood- > 
lands, irregularly interspersed. They tni^M he 
induced to vi§k the Missouri, at the mouth J>f the 
Yellow Sto9€ river; atid from the ^eat ahnndailcc 
of valuable flirred ani^ial^ which their counvy, ^ 
as well as- that of tBe Ci:ow Indian^^ proauc«Sy 
their trade must become extremely valuable. They . 
are a roving'p(eople> and have no i^eaof cKclusive ^ ^ 
right to the soil ' , * : 

MANETOPA/ 0S*EEG4H. 'I^HTOPANATO. ;* 

ARi^the descendaats of tfie Sioux, and parta^; 
of their turbulent and faithless dispositi||n:' they»ir^ 
frequently plunder, and sometimes murder their 
own traders. . Tlie name by which this nation is 
generally ktiown^ was borrowed from the Chippe- 
ways, who call them Assinniboan^ which, litq^ally 
translated^ fs Stone Sumx; hence the name c^Stono 
Indians, by which they are sqmetimqs 'ca^ed; 
'The country in which they rove is almost entirely* > 
uuMvered vtfith timber; lies extremely level, and . 
is but l>adly watered in many parts; the l«id, 
however, is tolerably fertile and unincumbered 
with stone. They might be induced to trade at 
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,:"' the livfr Yellow Stone; bt^t I'do riot^tfifuklhfrt ' 

tfieir tfade pronjkes muclj/ Tl^^ii^^ nl^bers con- 

^ tiuue. ajjout tjie jsame. The|p b^Ads, like ^ the 

-* ^bux,- ao$ jefttirely inckpendient of eacli/otber, ^ 

^ 'although they<claim a national affiptty^-anfi^ never ;,, 

*' A^ke war on each otli^*. ' The doyA^vy inhahjted . / 

ty^the^ Mall topanato possqises^ra Aej: ift ore tinjber t *^ 
* ' thap the .oth^f parts of the (ipuiitry.^..''They,do ^ 
b * ji(>tK:>ilUvate. • •" . 1^' ''' • ;- ., ', * * ^ 

VtAtM the coifiitry on bptli %\Ats of tjhe. Missis- 
r ^ sippi, *fr&ni tlie mputh g% t\\^ Cri>w*-wing rfver to . ^ '^ 
*" it^^urce^ aj;/d CKtencWiiff'^vest tif^e Mississippi 
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'* * ty3 the lands; claimed * by '^t]^e ^ Sio\ik, ' Vilh *wHom - \ 
\m .?'^ey still coBteud%)r dpminit/fa. They^ craim, ' 
L^ , also, ejist of the- MississtppL thej.country ejctemJ-^ ;. 
J *^ ^Dg as far as lak^Sriji^rior^ ipdjidin^lh© waters \ 
^ ^l?f t^e St. iouis. This coimtij^ is jthkckly .covered V 

^ 'wifc tiipber* g^erally; liesMetel^^ud •;g;)enerally^ 
!* * »l^rtile, tho^igh #^consideAble proportidn gf it 'W .^r 
•* ' intersected and broKen up by small lak*, njl^rastes ^ 
' *^* and small swamps; particiilarly aHbut the he^ds "- 
r of the Mississippi, ahd^river St. L^uiS-.'^They^do 
I - -, not cu^iVate, but live principally on the wild rifce, ^ - 
f ^ which tbfy ♦procure in great jtbundaycg on* the ^ 

^ bortieM.pi' Leach I^ike and the- IjaAksi^of "the Mis- / ^ ^ 
ifissipijj/\*TU€ir number has Ueen contffcierably^^ u ^^ 









^educed bjjVars anifl the small-pox^ Their tradft ' ;' ^ ^ 
. li it in/gr^ttst ^xte^t. * ^ ^ ' \ * / 
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Xakc^ river, a^/far,a« the |icdVhrer oJ^Re ^^lAHf.^ "] 
!>'?> beyond jrfii^fi, i«l^ rivir %Kfey ' (foi\tehd i^jPM 
tJifcTSipiix for tJkrritoq^; ftfcfti^aldwlbyi^^ ' 

try, and ^^n^jjrally thickly^^tsdveitd witk#^4femWj / 
interrupted . with 'uiitny surjwps/rftad tmacnWfe(j8> 
Thisi aa well z$ tha- otlift- baoliFs elf 'Chlppcwi^'i ; 
arc p»t6emed'0ie )iert> htfiaters in {h^^<^^ 
bountry ; but frpht tM long r^Jidence 'oHl^is h^Hfjt. ' 
m the c^uhtfjf ihc^tldli^ inhabit, ^gaifie i^tecdm^ ^ 
rng- scarce ;^l)crf efqr^, tbeif trai8eM| s«ppMM»tdirY 
be fit Its ^pate^ ei^teoft. The Chlpne^ays Jr6^a . 
w^llrdisposed people, t)ii» C3CcessiveW^fond*ifrf;spf-; ; 
^ituoiisJitjuort.- * ♦ *- 'V * V • . '• *• ^^^ 
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THEsi people 'li?)riaerl|5r redded on the *raa| * 

'^side bfflie MississipriS, at Sand'.fc|:e,'' liut%fere I* - 

diiced/by/tlje North-iwiest cpinpany,^ fc'l-etn'^jji/ ; 

* 'abput two year8*^^*!yttcel to^tfie.Tiver'^Bpfnbena, 

. TKejf do «iot\c^ii* the lattd^^^n Krhichh they hantt ^ 

, The country ts tevel^ anid die 5oi>gQod.» ' Tho*w«f * 

^rde of tHe/ river' ijj priritipally* prairies ot^Ojp^n 

plains ; on Ihe leasf side thirds is a greaHJf propow, "" 

tion of timber! 'jSeir trade 'af^pfes,Citt ii^\ very 

\alu^lp^o.ne, a;nd Wiii pftbaoly: increase fo# som^ 

years; * Tjiey dp rio^ curtiv^e, ^Mt llvfe by hunt- ' 

ing. They are well- disposal towayds^thc whites. 
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;e . A^^'f***'^ jTrecise iimits af couutry' th^ cjmm, 
^ JJ#ni:.,tipt itf formed. Tliey^ Uve. vecy .much de* 
^"^ lljdied, in §mall pstftics* iTJhe Gauntry they irihaiTt 






J^Tt,,i8 \^ilBf^ iHdifflerpnt ane; if^been nmch 

-t^igtedi.^cL the. gan^e, o/ cgurse, nearly exv 

^ illMt^. TJhcy arf weH-disposecli towards the 

/^Jutes* * IChehrti umber lii sajcLtg^ deci^ase. - iTiey 

^jfii^ ^xtfet^i^ly; addicteck to spirituous liquors, of 

Jfili^ ^^'^^ qijantjkres ; are, aifouaUy furnished* 

^ tlKnn *4>y. tbf N. W. ^rjtdars^ in Tetum' for ,^their 

^ ^ijp^iiu)^. Tl\ey live f^rekqjiedly poor. - 






# 4^G0N9ul>^s, of Por^agj^, ae Prtiirie. l^ . J 

ik. ^' ** T^HESE people mhibit a low^- ffat, inaT:feb^ oown-^ 
[-^ '/try/» mostly covered with tjmBjBrr'and'weHstoc^^ 
• .witHgaine. •'TPheyWe'^ipigiiatits' from, the lake of 

* ^d-Wood3,.and*thaeQ»ntry e«i8t of U, yho were 
^ ^ ijltroduG^dl^fSbme^ars since, by the N, W. 4ra4-i 
^ ' *^rinprdfcr/tQ^hui\t ihfjCoiinUy oti the lowey 
If 'p^rUI erf* Red *riv6Ji wh^ch- thai^.abounded in; ^\ 

1ta?ie<y 6f aftinmls i)^tj(|^ fiir kind. They arc aa 
. ^fderly^ wejlriij^ppsedj people^ 'but like their rela- 
,! .ti^uii on Rai^iy. ^ake, addicted to ©pirituous' li- 
^ ^S|uor3." S^heirtpradeis^atits^i^atest extpnt: 

• ■ I."- 1 ■ ' '■ OH^ISTENOES. * ' 

i^ '-" . XHEy.arest wa^ering^natioh; dd not cultivate, 
^ V Bor dlaim any ^articulaoc tracjvof' country. They 
^ X, ' ikre weUwdisposed toM'ards the whites, and treat 
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their trader* vHth respect, ' Thie conntfy \n which* ^ 
they rove is generafly opftn plains,: but in some 
parts, particularly about the head of the Assinni- ^ 
boiu river, it -is marshy aud tokrafely wSlf fur- 
wished with timber, .as are also the Forf Dauphin ^ 
mountains, tp which they sometimes^ rjpsc^rt. FroA 
the quantity of beaver in their^ cousQtry, they 
ought to,furnish tn^i^ of thafcarticle than th^ do., 
at present. They ar^^not Qsteemed good beaver 
hunters. Xhey might, prpbably. Be ^ induced to 
vlfit an est^tblishment 0n the Missouri, at ^ ^ 
.^l^tow Stone river. ISbck number l^^s Tj§en 
reduced by the small-pox^ since they . w«|p firsfe' ^ 
known to the Canadians. • * . 

ALIATANS, SNA1CE INDfAN& 

These are a numerous ^dVelVdispbiea peo- 
ple, iilhabitiog a woody and mountaintfus couQtr}i; 
they are djvidcd into three laige tri|?esj whp wao; 
der at a considerable distance from .eafch o^r/ 
aiid are. called by themselves So-sorua, . So-so'-bu- 
bar>. and J-a-kar; these are ^gain subdiviqi^ into * 
smaller though independent baneb, tlie names df 
which I liiive \ibt yet learnt ;,nlj€y raise a. number 

* 4 ■ . 

of horses and rtuJes, which they tciade with the 
Crow Indians, or are stolen Jpy jtl^e nations. on thd 
east of them. They maintain a partial trade \vith^^ • 
the Spaniards^ irom , wJiom -tjiey obtain^ manjr^v 
articles of cloatliing and ironmpn^ery, put ^no ' 
warlike implements. ' ' '" ^ 
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^' Aliataks, of thefVest, 

These people also inhabit a mouot^inous coun- 
try, and sometinaQs venture "in the plains east of 
I tha Rocky mountains, about the head of the Ar- 
" l^ansas river. They liave more intercourse with 
V the Spaniards qf New Mexico than the Snake In* 
t dia^jf. * They are saia to be very numerous and 
warlike, hut are badly armed. Thi Spaniards fear 
^ il^ese people,, and? therefore take the precaution 
fiU\, to,furu!sh them Avitli any warlike implements, 
• In their present unarmed state, they frequently 
commif hostilities on the "Spauiards. They raisf 
>, a^reat many horses. 

^ * / 

Aliatans, ^ La Playts^ 

TijET inhabit the ri«h. plains, frdm the head of 

the Arkansas,* embracing' the heads of Red river, 

and-extendinffwi^h the mountains and highlands 

eastwardly as far as it is Iftiown towards the gulph 

' of Mexico. Tliey possess no fii*e-arm$y but are 

warlikp and brave. They are, as weU as the ether 

Aliatans; a wandering pec^le. Theif country 

abotinds in wild horses, beside vgreat ijiumber* 

.^ which they raise themselves. These people, and 

the West Aliatans, miffht be induced- to taiade 

Tfrith us on the upper part of the Arkansas river. 

I do notbelieve (hat any of the Aliata*ns claim ^ 

*c*untry M^ithin any p^r^cula^' fimits. 

* 

PANIA PIQUE. . ' 

»• 

fHESEpdople havejjo inteicpgjse with the in- 
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habitaats of die ItItttoi»r the in^riWt^ii> theie^ * 
Ibre, whicjf I havip 'be*n eaableJ .^o obtlkin,^ vrit^ 
respect to tkeni^ js -^fty iyperffct. They \&if . 
formerly knawn by the name of tHe WhitffiapgBij 
and are of the same family withtht Papias of tJy .. 
rh^er Plate. They are said to" be ti welMispo^d 
people, arid inhabit a. very fertile country; cerf^ 
it is, that tliey enjo^ n delightful climate. ^ - • • 

PADUCAS. ' * ^ ' 

Thi$ once powerful i|atii)ri has, apparenttyy. erf- ' 
tirely disappeared; every inquiry I have njad^ after , 
them has proved inefF<?ctyaI, In tlie year 1724, 
,they resided in srreral vilIao;es«n the heads of tl«^ 
Kansas river, ^n,d could, at tjittt time, bring up* 
>vards pf two thotisand Aiea into the fieW. ' (See . 
Mousr. Dupratz HiStpry oT Louisiana, page 71, ^ 
and Uie map attached to t/i|it work.) The infor- 
mation that. I have reoeivecjis^ thtt being oppn^ssed 
by the pations resi^uig. dn the Missouri,* they 
removed to tlie upper part of the river Plate, wh^r©*^ * 
they aftierward^s had bait littfe intercburse with the^^ 
wiiite's. They seem,'to -have given ^naine to the 
Northern brancfi of that rfvef,. which is still called . 
the Paducas Fork. The tnost probable, conjecture ' 
IS, ihat being still further rfedueed, theyhaye divi- 
ded into small wandering baiids, wliic^ assuAie^. 
the names of the €i\bdivi8iom..of the Paducas i«- 
tion; and are kpown t.o iM al present ifti3fer tlte 
appellatioji of Wetepah^ofis; Kiawas,- Kaneitavis|^ 
Katteka, Doteime, Src, who sdil inbfibit the Coiift- • 
fry to wHicfi thp^?a(lucas«aftfsaidlQ haV^rpnoved;^* 
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» ' /i^/iftlbn^atioQ^ iai fh» tp bie^ieve that tKqse 
^ ' ^'pldi ^ol^e 'di^rmt lan^agea^l^.iifc otlifer and 
t » ^ ^bsei|taeutinfarvatii||[ii.h^ indiicedi^Tne ta doiibt 
Vm fact» 
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TIJEY H\*e about .thirty-five . mi^ west <)£ tliB ;• 
fjia^in branch of tjie Red Rfyejr, cHi a i>5iyau Qr creek, , 
csilled by them ^Sqfdd,?^ which J9<navigablt5 for perop .«^*''" 
fjues only \v4tliin ^hK)ut si^ miles of th^rtVilla^;*^/ ; 
and *that only ia ti!e rainy scasbfi, '-Theyiaile'dis- " 
ta^t from IS^atchifoches ab«Citaj2t) mile% the nett- 
^st lOute by.landj, and in ne^ly^a i>df th-wesi direc- . 
^tion. . They-'have^ived. where they now dtiijpnly 
five years. The firsi^y^ar' they movet>*h'&re the '' 
small-pok got»amoogst them iia^ disstfoyed nearly 
one half qf (llem ; it was in the winter s^asmi, . aaSA 
they pracljsed plunging -in to the creek on the fipst 
.appearadcp of thetruptiba^ and diecTin afew hours. 
Two years' ago they had the i^ieasks,,/ ofWwhfch ' "^ 
vjieyiexal joJoje ^©fAthemllfcd;. f Thi^^iomofly fiyg/i ^ 
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%' ^. Oft the south bank* of therivcF, by tbe course, of 
\- the rlyer 575 miles higher up, • at t beautiful prai- 

• rie,. whicSiifias a \jlear l2ik^of gootj Water in the,' 
^^ ♦ * lh^cIclle?H»£ it, sui^oui^decl 5y a pjeasant ^nd fertile • ' v 
.* couatry, whJch had beep the residence of their 

. ^ aocestpES froni time immemorial.. 
; V They havera f raditioniiry tale \jrhich not oily tilts 
\ -, CaddiD^ but Mlf a do«en other smaller nations be- 

tr 'lie^ iUrWha claim the honour of beinff descend-" 
% ^ '•'^ ants of. the sjftue fainily : -they Say when alf the * , 

' / vroxld was, drowqed by ailpod tlfat inundatecf J;lj€ 
5? > i|{^faale country,, the great spirit placed on an emi* 
\'\ , uetice!, near this lake^ one family ^f Caddoques, 
^ . who alone .were 'saved-; frpiii. tb^t family alkthe 

/Indians oriffiuated, , " . '4 

. The' French, for many J'ears -before Louisiana 
was .trausferj-e;^ to Spain, had, at .this place, a fort 
fc. ., * en d some gqkttera i s^verlil French famiHes W^here 
, .^^^ Jikewtse |ettlfd in the yicinity,^ where they had 
\S. , jere<*te4 a ggodiflour mill wkh burr stones brought ^ 

"^ fi?om France, These French families continued . 
\, tber6 till afeout tweiky-fiye yj^x^ ago, when*they 
moved' dgvpn^andseUkd at Campti^ on the Red 
^^iver, about twenty Mpiles above Nat\:hitoches, , 
where^tlibey' now. live; and t^ie. Indians left it abqut \ * 

f « k ' r '. 

fpUrteea^yfears agO) on account of a dreadful sick- 

. ' iies$ thal^visked them. They settled on the rivef. . 

;.H ♦-nearly opposita^' whejre; they now Irye, op- a low 

^ place, but were driven 'thence on accpjjnt of its 

oi^er.fl^5yij[ig, occasioned by aganiof tiinber choak- 

^ inar the river at*a point" bebw them. * • ' \ 

The wJioternaintJef of ^bat . they . caU warciors . • 
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'of the ancient Caddo, nation, is -iio%v redu^a^ts., ^ 
about 100^ M^o .are looked upon somowliat like . 

/knights of Hal tai of" some distinguished milit^iy * 

' order. They are .brave,. c^spisiB^ danget CNj^deatq^ \ 
and boast that they havenjpMer she* whije-fjan'* \ ^ 
blood; Besidei^ these, there are* af old aiQii-aii4^ 
strangers who Hvq. ambng^ then?, nearly ^tlj'c a^t^ t\ 
number^'/but^th^re/af* forty 'Or fifty n»(u*A>>VQR]^ 

'than men. Th^ nation h^ gr^at iiifltiiroce ^Mt}; ; «' 
ike * Yattassces) Nandakoes, -Nabtdiaphcs. H^A / 
W Yachies,' Nagogdochcs^ ft eychies," Ali^\ze,^m^ ; 
Natchitoches, who^ afL speak -»tl^ ' Cad4[lp itSkL/ > 
g^age, 4ook up to ta^m as th^jr father^ vjsit va^ 

. intermarry* among tUem^ AB<i join t\ism is ^i^J^ejf 

wars., - ;' ' / ",•..'•'.• '- ^ ^^ 
The €addof]ues Complain of i^ Cl^cta^frSieq^ ;. « 

cfoaching upon tH^ir country $ pjdl t^edi-i^zyj 
^ thtevish, &p. /There has'been a mi»u^defsk|iditi|f 
bejtweeta .them f»r seijeral years, and' 3^atHi«in<^ ., 
ing pafties kill one another when the^ med ^ 
^ The Gdddos raise corn^ Wahs, pumpldfi^a^ *^»i.. 
but the land qn whidi they now Ijveds p nuQf^ loT 
a white day soil, very flat:; their crops are suJi^ ^ . 
ject to inquiry, either by too wet qr.top/dfy^k se*^ 
son. They have hors€s, but few of ^ny ^tl^er jdii^ " 
mestic animals, except dQgs;«nioi^t of 4hem.h)NCp 
guns and-some have ritlesr: they^ and all ptljer Irt- 
dians tljat-We have any kw)wledgc t)^^ plh at yiar* . 
-with the OfiAg^,, . .* * , ^ /• ; ; 4* 

The cottt^tfyi generally^ round the Caddoj ^it. 
hilly,^ not ye^ rich ^ growth ii\ mixtxxtf^ <^ofik, ' 
hickory adid prfie, in'terspei^^ wiHi' rtairieq^ .wG^Ab '^ 
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, mrc TOry ricfi^-gefiemlly,' and iif foe- ciHti vation. * 
-V t3!Tiertj aVe^ creeks and springs of good water fre* 

*v, , ' . ■ YATTASSEES. ' ' . " 

,, * \Jhey.Jive o» Bayaxi Pierre, (or Stony Creek) 

», ^hich falls into Ibe Red River> western division* 

<^i)q^it fifty mites atDve Natchitoches. Their vil- 

V • /Jig'Br i«1n a Jar^e pfarrie about hartf way between 

r "Si. tbe^Carfdoquej and ^Natchitoches, siirroundettilf 

a'^settl^ment pf. French families. The Spatiisk 

!^' ; gjovernmefit atvpre^eht, exercise jurisdiction ovct 

/ -i ^\iSk settlement, wl^ore they fcejpp a guard of a noa» 

eonvmssionact o^ffioeriand eis^t soldiers. 
y :. A fevr n^onthB ago, the Caddo chief with a few 
*^ "^i of hi#yotmg man ^ere coniing^to this place to 
V tradt^ and came that way which Is the usual road, ' 

TThe Spanisl^ officer of the guard* threat^ed to stop 

y ' . ' -tb^m from trading "with 'the Americans, and told 

i "^the chief if he returned thali yay with the gopds 

" «be should take'them from hint: the chief and his 

^ pa^iy wer.e aqgiy, and threatened ta kill thg whole 

% guard, and. lold them tl>at' that road had been al- 

■ ' 4tJtys their'^ and that if tlie Spaniards attempted 

tapreeent their using it as theii* anpestors had 

flki^y^ done, he wo|ild s^oon make.it a bloody road. 

• '■ 

' He came hei^ purchased' the goods htf .wanted, ., 
mnd migB* have returjied another way and avoided*^ 
* the Spanish, guard, and was advise^ to do so; but 
'* .^. said he would pass by .thenj,- and let them "at- 
tfempt t<\ stop him if tliey tlared^ The guard 3ai4 
/. ^ ^oihiug tabini:4s^he./e^turued. 
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This settlcjmerit, till some few year$ ago, -.used 
to. belong to the district of Natchitocbes, ^nd tl^^ 

*^ ^1 rights to their lands given T)y the governmentjof 
Louisiana, beforeit was ceded to Spain, tts now 
being under' the government ofTixu3, was,only 
an agreement between the.cpmmandant ol'Nat- 

1 ' chitoches and the commandant 'of Nagogdpcbea^ 

^ T^he French formerly 4iad a station and factory 

there; and another on t^ie Sa^ii^ river, pearly;! 
100^ miles nurth-west from the Bay au Pierg^ set- 

^ ^ tle^neat. The Yattassees now jsay the French ^usi^ 
to be their people, and uow the "Americans.., ,^ 
, But of the ancien| Yattassees there arejiut eight 
^nen remaining,^ and twenty-five w^omea, besi{j|^$ 
children : but a number of mea of other nations 
have intermarried with thpm and Uve tdge^Jier. 
I paid a ^^sit at their village. lajt summer; there 
were* about, forty men of them altogethgr: tjieir 
original language differs from any other; but bow 
all speak Caddo. They hve^on. rich land, raisft. 
plenty of corn, beans, pumpkins, tobacco^ &c^ 
have horses, <;attle, hogs and poultry. 

. ' ' NANDAKOES. 



♦ .', 



They liye on the Sabine river, sixty or seveiyy 
milesi' tp the westward of Yattassees, ufear where 
the French formerly had a station, and factory. • 
Their language is Caddo : about forty men only 
of them remain. A few ytars ago they su^red 
viery mucjb by the small-pox. They consid0r 
-. themselves the same as Caddos, with ^M^fn thi^ 
intermarry, and are occasionally visiting one af^- 
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V ' ' * amoVg the morAiri* * ' fM 

other in the gretlest harmony : have the 'same 
manners^ customs ana attachments. > 

•At>AlZE. . • 
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•- They Ifve about forty; miles from Natchitoches^ 

, Ijpldw the Yattassee$^:ofi a lake called LacMacd6n» ^ 

%hich communicates with the division of Red ^ 

Biver, riiat passes by Dayau Pierre; They live at 

. ^or near where th^r ancestors have lived from time 

. immemorial.^ They. J>eing the nearest tiatiq^' to 

* tlf^ old Spanish fort, t)r Mission of Adaiayci tbat . * 
\ place was Helmed after them^ bpng about twenty '" 

mrles from then^ to the soutlf. There are now 
I** ' bat t<vefity men of them reriiaining, but nioi]^ 
>*- ^ women. Their langnagc diflfers from all others, ' 

* anAis so diificult to spe^Jcor understand, that no ^ ^ 
^ -- * nation can speaV ten worcjs df it; but tliey*all 

f speak Cadclo, and most a£them Trench, to whom . 

they ^wre always ^Itac/ied^ and joiii them against 

■ • . » 

^ ^ the Natchezlndians. After. the massacre of Nat- 

f chez/in 1798^ while the Spaiiiards occupied the • ^ 

jpost of Adalze, their pyests took • intich pains 
- * t© proselyte these Indians to the Roman Catholic 

edition, but, I am informed, were totally unsuc- '^'^ 
* cessrul. 

^ ALICHE, (commtmly pronounced Eyeish.) 

They live near Nacogdoches, but are almost 

extinct, as a nation, riot being more than twenty^ 

^16ve souls of them remaining: ibur years ago the 

, wndl-pox destroyed the greater part of tliem* 

^ *^*Somc years sinfce'they were a considerable nation 
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and lived oh a b'ayaii which .'beans > their Mtih,' 
which the road frQm Natchitocji^tc^ N^cd^^doch^ 
crosses, about Uwelv^jxiitif^. vy^§t,of SAbine-^^iVcr;; 
OD which a few R-ench and Amef ipan ^iQilif^^a^ ' *- J 
settled. Their native Ingvt^gf i^vsjK4uiu^by«tPii^ 
other nation, but they spedeiaud und'ec^tsin^*^^"' ' ^ 
do^ with whom they are ink amity, ofteu^^itJOSf; \ 
one a<nothei\ / * \ ' ^ ^., . 

KEYES, .OR KE^CHIES. "^ 

They bVe pn the east batik of Trinity river^;|i /? 
smalt distance aboye wher^-tlie FoadT ^gm I^at^i- 
toehes to St. AntoiifCr crosses it., Xbej«arfe,<6/ .*f 
them; sixty men: have tneh- peculiar ngrtiye la|j-^ 
guage^ but mostly powtispeik Gad.d6;-int^raajry^ 
with tbem^ and live tQg^hel*' in lyup}^ \\?Lti^it^i 
formerly havitrg lived near thw^, 6n t\\» kifia|l9^^< 
ters of the Sabine. l]{iey pla^ cocp^ ai^ ^o^t [ 
other vegetables. ,,..,.. 
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■ INIE!^ OR TAtCmES. ' '. ^ ^ 

From the latter name ,th« iJanrie of* the jif^mce ' 
of Tachas or Taxtrs h derived. The ;Inl^4iViik ' '* 
about twenty-five milds west of Natcbit?9cbe§,^ on ^ 
a smaller ifiver, a branch of Sabine,* cSWed.^tft^ ' i 
Naches. l^hey are, Jike lall their fi0igliUo&r%*'4i-s/ . 
minishing ; but have now ejghjty men./-Thei^ an4^ 
cestors, for a lotjg time, lived Where tlftylid^^*^^' 
.Their language is the same as that di* the GacWbs, 
with whom they *re m gfeat? amity.- Tli«fB Ih^ 
dians have a good character, live on exceU^t'Jandj 
. tad raise com to seU. ' ^ ,^ ■ > ? ' 
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, ] ' ■ . , ; NAB^I>A€HES. * . ' 

-' •Tjif.r* liv^ on tlie west Side of the same river, 

w, about fifteen miles * above then>; have about ^e 

-^ "^if^fnt nnfubei; t)S i\^k ; speak the same language ; • 

• ' \ It^e *on the best af-hnd; raise corn in plenty; 

^' ; hdVd the "same mani^er^i customs, 'and^ dttach^ 

f ?. rtiemft;-' : - r \'\ ' ^ * \ ' -^ " : 

* * ». l* ' ■ - ' 



. - . BEDIES. . ' 

t't .- *^ v^* ^TuEY' are on the Tripity river,>. about sixty 
n*]^"* ^miles to fl^ sdulhward of Nacogdofches ; have 
^' ■' JQO men* ate g«od ;huh'tdfs for deer, which arft 
vfery large^ and {rtenfy* about* them; plant, and 
vake ^ood cro^s of cora^j ih^ir^langii^ge diffei*! 
il' ^ troxA ill othery%ut they spes^k Caddo ; are a peace- 
r./ able, tjuiet.pebpie, afld hav,e an. excellent character 
^., / fbVthefr honesty and punctuality. ' ' 
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,' •. ; Th€» ftncieBt tawa and. principal place of re- 
.;.' 4Vlenp^Js omthe we§tsideV>f Colerado of Rio ' 
r-\ Iflouge; alj()Ut 2j9lO miles soudirWest of Nacogdo- 
#l)e3> ijHKt often chmge ^eir plabe of residence for .» 
/ .a ^eaSQji ^ being near tlje bay they iriake great use . 
f / * of fi^> oysters, &c. j kijl a great many deer, which 
^Fe ttie f argfest and fattest iif the province; .and 
- , theijf country -is universally said to be ijiferipr to 
^ ' no pyt pf the.,proVincc in ioil, ^ grawth of! timber, 
* . go6dnes%f>f ^^atjr, a^d beauty of surface T they have ^ • * 
* , ^ -alangt^agC peculiar to^theniselves,but havyja mode" *^ 
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of communication by dilinb signs, whicti they alf 
understand ; number about eighty men. Thirty 
^dr forty years agb, the Spaniards h^d'^a inission^ 
here, but broke it up^. orlnoved- it to Nacogdo- 
ches. Tljey talk of resettliugj^ k, and speajc ki thc^ 
highest ^erms of the country. , ^.* ^. . 






MAYES.* . . • > ^\ '.. , d 



They live on a large creek fcallecbSt.UabfllBL-^ 
on the bay of St. Bernard, neai'themoutbof Qua- 
^aloupe river: are estimated at 200 iHenf*' never , 
; at peace with ^the Spaniards, toNvards whonl tney >« * 
Bre said to possess a fi:^ed*batfed, but^jj^rqffsfif fercat * ' 
friendship for the^ ^Frentti, fo.wliam thty nave ^ * 
t)eeii strongly attach^ §ince JVIon8. de SaH^ianj^ea^ 
in thdr neiglibourljoad^ ^The pl^cf.wjjjq^e^UQre.* 
is a taljc oT the Spaniards opeaijnig a i!e\r p6c^5tB^ i ,^ 
makiuffi settlefnetit* is near them: wjhiere the par* / j 
ty, with the govetnQC.bf ,St. ikntjpiri'e, wJao^A^ei* J^ ^ 
there last fall to exam|tie4t, «^y they*!fo'und the fd-' . % 
mains of a»^J^rench'l3lack.liousej •§^nje"o/the can^^ ' 
Hon now at Laoahie are ^aid fo have byft .Br^^ight ' \ 
from that place^ancVknowu by the engravings gow vt 
to be seen on them. ' «' . ^ > 

» The French spealc highly of ttese Indian)^/ f^ *,, 
their extfemb* kindness ?ind hospitality ,tQ all 
IVenchmen who -have hfleen amongst theov: jhavQ-n 
language of their ovvift, but^peak Attakap5,j whidi 
is the language ^of their neighbours^ the'Car^n- ^ . 
kouas ; tney havalikewise a way of cdnv^r&Ni^ oj^ * 

cirvnc • *. , . ,♦» 4 
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CARANICOUAS. 

They live on an island, or peninsula, in the bay 
of St. FeriurJ, in length about ten miles> and five 
in breadth ; the soil is extremely rich and pleasant ; 
ori*one sfde of which there is a high bluff, or moun* 
tahi of coal, which has been on fire for many years, 
affording always a ligh*a^night, and a strong thick 

" smoke hy day, by which vessels are sometimes dc- 

* 

' ceived and lost on the shoaly coast^ which shoals 
are said to extend nearly out of sight of land. 
From this burning coal, there is emitted a guin* 

, my li^bstanee the Spaniards call cheta, which is 
tliTOMin on the slwre by the surf, and collected by 

^tfaem m considerable quantities, which they are 
fond of bliewing j it has the appearance and con- 
sistence prpitcli, of a strong^ aromatic, and not 
disagreeable smell.. These Indians are irreconcile- 
able enemies to the Spaniards, always at war with 
them, and kill them whenever they can. The 
Spaniards call them cannibals, but the French give 
them % d^erent character, who have always been 
treated, kindly by them since Mon^. de Salle apd 
his party were in their neighbourhood. They are 
said to be ^0. men^strong, but 1 have not been 
able to estimate their numbers from any very accu-^ 
rate information ; in a short time I expect to be 
well i|fofmed. They, speak the Attakapo lan- 
guage ; are friendly and kind to all other Indians, 
,and, I presume, are much like all others, uotwith- 
)?tanding what the Spaniards say of them, for nti- 
"tqf e is every where j;h« same. 

o 
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Last summer an old Spaniard came to mc front 
Labahie, a journey of about 500 miles, to have a 
barbed arrow taken out of his shoulder, that one 
of these Indians had shot in it. I found it under 
his shoulder-Wade, near nine inches, and had to 
cut a new place to. g^t at the point of it, in order 
to get it put the contrary way from that in which 
it had entered ; it was made of a piece of an uoo 
^P9p9 with: wings, like a fluke and an inche^ 

t • • ' ■ 

:''..'; , .', ,.''.. GANGES. 

Th ETrf are ra. very numerous nation, consisting 
of a great many different tribes, occupying differ- 
ent partsi of, the country, from the bay of^t. Ber- 
nard, cross rii'er Grand, towards La Vera Gruz, 
They are not friendly to the Spaniards, and gene- 
rally kill them when tliey have an opportunity. 
They arc attached to the French ; are good hun- 
ters, principally using the bow. They are very 
particular in their Sress, which is made of neatly 
dressed leather; the women wear a long loose 
robcji resembling that of a Franciscan friar; no- 
thing but their heads aqd feet are to be seen. The 
dress of the men consists of straight leather leg- 
gings, resembling pantaloons, and a leather hunt- 
ing shirt, or frock* No estimate can be made of 
their number. 

Thirty or forty years ago the Spaniards used to 
make slaves of them when they could take them; 
a cohsiderable number of them were brought to 
Nachltoches and sold to the French inhabitants at 
forty *or fifty dollars a head, and a number of then* 
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are still living here, but are now free. About 
twenty years ago an order came from the king of 
Spain that no more Indians should be made slaves, 
and those that were enslaved should be emanci- 
pated ; after which some of the v^men who had 
been servants in good families, and taught spin- 
Bing, sewing, &c., as well as managing household 
affairs, married maitiffs of the country, and be- 
came respectable, well behaved women, and hav^ 
now, growing up, decent families of children ; 
have a language peculiar to themselve?, and are 
understood, by signs, by all others. They are 
in amity with all other Indians except the Hie- 
tans. 

TANKAWAYS, OR TANKS, 

As the French call them, have no land, not 
claim the exclusive right to any; nor have any 
particular place of abode, but are always moving, 
alternately occupying the country watered by the 
Trinity, Braces, and Colerado, towards St. a F6. 
In their dress, they resemble the Cancers and Hie- 
, tans, but all in one horde or tribe. Their num- 
ber of men is estimated at about 200; are good 
hunters; kill buffalo and deer with the bow; 
have the best breed of horses ; are alternately friends 
and enemies of the Spaniards. An old trader lately 
informed me, that he had received 6000 df*er skins 
from them in one year, exclusive of tallow, rugs, 
and tongues. They plant nothing,- but live upon 
wild fruits and flesh : are strong, atjiletic people, 
md excellent horsiemen, - 

o 2 
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TAWAKENOES, OR THREE CANES, 

They are caited by both names indifferently ; 
live on the west side of the Braces, but are often, 
for some months at a time, lower down than their 
usual place of residence, in the great prairie at 
the Tortuga, or Turtle, so called from its being a 
hill in the prairie, which, at a distance, appears 
in the form of a turtle, upon whicli there are 
some remarkable springs of water. Their usu»l 
residence is about 200 miles to the westward of 
Nacogdoches, towards St. a VL They are esti- 
mated at 200 men : are good hunters ; have guns, 
but hunt principally with the bow: are supplied 
with goods from Nacogdoches, and pay for them 
in rugs, tutigues, tallow, and skins. They speak 
the same language as the Panis, orTowiaches, 
and pretend to have descended from the samd 
ancestors. 

PANIS, OR TOWIACIIES. 

TuE French call them Panis, and the Spaniards 
TowiacJies ; the latter is the proper Indian name. 
They live on the south side of Red river, by the 
course of the river, upwards of 600 miles above 
Natchitoches, and by land, by the nearest path, 
is estimated at about 340. They have two towns 
near together; the lower town, where their chief 
lives, is called Niteiieta, the other is called 
Towaahach. * They call their present chief the 
Great Bear. They are at war with the Spaniards, 
but friendly to those French and American hun- 
ters who have lately been among them. They aire 
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likeivise at war with the Osages, as are every other 
nation. For many hundreds of miles round them^ 
the country is rich prairie, covered with luxuriant 
grass, which is green liuttimer atid winter, with 
skirts of wood on the river bank, by the springs 
and creeks. 

They have many horses and mules. They raise 
tnore com, pumpkins, beans and tobacco, than 
they want for their own consumption ; the sur- 
plus they exchange with the Hietans for buf- 
falo, rugs, horses, and mules. The pumpkins they 
cut round in their shreads, and when it is in a 
state of dryness, that it is so tough it will not 
break, but bend, they plait and work it into large 
mats, in which state they sell it to the Hietans 
who, as they travel, cut off and eit it as they 
want it. Their tobacco they manufacture and 
cut as fine as tea, which is put in leather bags of 
a certain size, and is likewise an article of trade. 
They have but few guns, and very little ammu- 
nition ; what they have they keep for war, and 
hunt with the bow. Their meat is principally 
buffalo ; seldom kill a deer, though thty are so 
plenty as to come into their villages, and about 
their houses, like a domestic animal. Elk, bear, 
wolves, antelopes, and wild hogs, are likewise plenty 
in their country, and white rabbits, or hares, as 
well as the common rabbit : white bears some- 
times come down amongst them, and wolves of 
various colours. The mei\ generally go entirely 
naked, and the women nearly so, only wearing a 
small flap of a piece of iSL skin. They have a 
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number of Spaniards amang them, pf fair com* 
pl^xion^ taken from the settlement of St. a F^, 
when they were children, who live ^s they do, 
and have no knowledge of where they came from. 
Their language differs from that of any other 
nation, the Tawakenoes excepted. Their present 
number of men is estimated at about 400. A 
great number of thpm, four years ago, werp swept 
off by the small-pox. 

HIETANS, OR COMANCHES, 

Who are likewise called by both name^, baVc 
no fixed place of residence; have neither tow^ns 
nor villages; divided into so inany differeiit 
hordes or tribes, that they have scarcely any 
knowledge of one another. No estimate of their 
numbers can well be made. They never remain 
in the same place more than a few days, but fol- 
low the buffalo, the flesh of which is their prin- 
cipal food. Some of them occasionally purcha^ 
of the Panis, corn, beans, and pumpkins; but 
they are so numerous, any quantity of these arti- 
f^les th^ Panis are able to supply them with, must 
make but a small proportion of their food. They 
have tents made of neatly drressed skins, fashioned 
in the form of a cone, sufficiently roomy for a 
family of ten or twelve persons; tlipse of the 
chiefs will contain occasionally 50 or 60 persons. 
When they stop, their tents are pitched in very 
iexgct order, so as to- form regular streets and 
squares, which in a few minutes have the appear- 
ance of a town, raised^ as it were, by enchant- 
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meht. And they are equally dexterous in striking 
tlieir tents and preparing for a march, when the 
signal is given; .to* every tent two horses or 
mules are allotted, one to carry the lent, and an- 
other the poles or sticks, which are neatly made of 
red iSedar ; they all travel on horseback. Their 
horses they never turn loos? to graze, but always 
keep them tied with a long cabras or halter ; and 
every two t)r three days they are obliged to move 
on account of all the grass Hear them being eaten 
up, tbey have «uch numbers of horses. They 
are good horsemen and have good horses,, most of 
which are bred by themselves ; and being accu&- 
ton^d when very young to be handled, they 
are remarkably docile and gentle. They some- 
times catch wild horses, which are every where, 
amongst them in immense droves. They hunt 
down the buffalo on horseback, and kill them 
either with the bow, or a sharp stick like a spear, 
which they carry in their hands. They are ge- 
nerally at war with the Spaniards, often commit- 
ting depredations upon the inhabitants, of St. a F^ 
and Sl Antoine ; but have always .beei\ friendly 
and civil to any Frendi or Ani^ricans who have 
been among them. Thpy are sjtrpngfand athletic, 
and the . elderly men as fat as though they had 
lived upqn American beef and porter. • '^ 

It is said, the man wl^o kills a buffalo, catches 
the blood and drinks it while warm; nhey'like* 
wise eat the, liver raw, beCpre it is cold, ami use 
the gall by viray of sauce. They are, far savages; 
uncommonly clean in their persons. The dress 
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of the women is a long loose rofaei that reaobeft^ 
from their chin to the ground, tied round with a 
fancy sash or girdle, all made of neatly dressed 
leather, on which they paint figures of diflferent 
colours and significations : the dress of the men 
consists of close leather pantaloons, and a hunt- 
ing shirt, or frock of the same. They never remain 
long enough in the same place to plant any thing: 
the small Cayenne pepper grows sponta\ieously in 
the country, with which, and some wild lierbs 
and fruits, particularly a bean that grows in great 
plenty on a small tree resembling a willow, called 
aiusketo ; the women cook their buffalo beef in 

« 

a manner that would be grateful to an American 
squire. They alternately occupy the immense 
space of country from the Trinity and Braces^ 
erossing the Red river, to* the heads of Arkansa 
and Missouri, to the river Grand, and beyond it, 
about St. a F^, and over the dividing ridge on the 
waters of the Western ocean, M'bere they say they 
have seen lafge peroques^ with masts to them ; in 
describing which, they make a drawing of a ship, 
with all its sails and rigging; and they describe a 
place where they have seen vessels ascending a 
river, over which was a draw-bridge that opened 
to give them a passage. Their native language of 
sounds differs from the language of any other na- 
tion, and none can either speak or understand it; 
hut they have a language by signs, that all Indians 
understand, and by which they converse much 
*mong themselves. They have a number of 
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Spanish men and womtn among them, who are 
slaves, which they made prisoners when young. 

An elderly gentleman, now living at Natchito^ 
ches, who formerly carried on a trade with the 
Hietans, a few years ago related to me the follow- 
ing story : 

About 20 years since a party of these Indians 
passed over the Grand river to Chewawa, the re^ 
siclence of the govern or- general of what is called 
the Five Internal Provinces; lay in ambush for an 
opportunity, and made prisoner the governor^ 
daughter, a young lady going in her coach t6 
mass, and brought her off. The governor sent a 
message to him (my informant) with a thousand 
dollars, for the pui-pose of recovering his daugh* 
ter. He immediately dispatched a confidential 
trader, then in his employ, with the amount of the 
1000 dollars in merchandise, w^ho repaired to the 
nation^ found her, and purchased her ransom : 
but, to his great surpise, she refused to return 
with him to her father, and sent by him the fol- 
lowing message : That the Indians had disfigured 
her face by tattooing it, according to their fancy 
and ideas of beauty, and a young man of them 
liad taken her for his wife, by whom she believed 
herself pregnant ; that she had become reconciled 
to their mode of life, and was veil treated by 
her husband; and that she should be more un- 
happy by returning to her father, under these cir- 
cumstances, than by remaining where she was* 
Which message was conveyed to her father, who 
rewarded the trader by a present of 300 dollars 
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more for his trouble and fidelity. His daughter 
is now living with her Indian husband in the na- 
tion, by whom she has three children. 

NATCHITOCHES, 

Formerly lived where the town of Natchito- 
ches is now situated, ivhich took its name from 
them. An elderly French gentleman lately told 
me, he remembered when they were 600 strong. 
I believe it is now 98 years since the French first 
* established themselves at Natchitoch ; ever since 
these Indians have been their steady and faithful 
friends. After the massacre of the French inha- 
bitants of Natchez, by the Natchez Indians, in 
1728, those Indians fled from the French, after 
being reinforced, and came up Red river, and 
encamped about 6 miles below the town of Nat- 
chitoches, near the river, by the side of a small 
lake of clear water, and erected a mound of con- 
siderable size, where it now remains. Monsieur 
St. Dennie, a French Canadian, was then com- 
mandant at Natchitoches ; the Indians called him 
the Big Foot, were fond of him, for he was a 
brave man. St. Dennie, with a^ few French sol- 
diers, and what militia he could muster,' joined 
by the Natchitoches Indians, attacked the Nat- 
chez in their camp, early in the morning ; they 
defended themselves desperately for 6 hours, but 
were at length totally defeated by St. Dennie, 
and those of them that were not killed in battle, 
were driven into the lake, where the last of them 
perished, and the Natchez, as a nation, became 
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extinct. The lake is now called by no other name 
than the Natchez lake. There are now remain* 
ing of the Natchitoches but 12 men and 19 wo- 
men, who live in a village about 25 miles by 
land above the town, which bears their name, 
near a lake, called by the French Lac de Muire. 
Their original language is the same as the'Yattas- 
see, but speak Caddo, and most of* them French. 
The French inhabitants have great respect for 
this nation, And a number of very decent families 
have a mixture of their blood in them. They* 
claim but a small tract of land, on which they live, 
iand I am informed, have the same rights to it 
from government, that other inhabitants in their 
jjeighbourhood have. They are gradually wasting 
a\yay; the small-pox has been their great destroyer. 
They still preserve their Indian dress and habits; 
raise corn and those vegetables common in their 
jieighbourhood. 

BOLUXAS, 

Are emigrants from near Pensacola. They 
came to Red river about 42 years ago,- with some 
French famihes, who left that country about the 
time Pensacola was taken possession of by the 
jEnglish. They were then a copsiderably nume- 
rous tribe, and have generally embraced the 
Koman Catholic religion, and were ever highly 
esteemed by the French. They s'ettled first at 
Avoyall, then moved higher up to Rapide Bayau, 
and from thence to the mouth of Rigula de Bon- 
dieu, a division of Red river, about 40 miles be- 
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low Natcbitoch, where they now live, and are re- 
duced to about 30 in number. Their native Ian- 
guage is peculiar to themselves, but they speak Mo- 
biiian, which is spoken by all the Indians from the 
east side of the Mississippi. They are an honest, 
harmless, and friendly people. 

. APPALACHES. 

They are likewise emigrants from West Florida, 
from off the river whose name they bear ; came 
over to Red river about the same time the Bo- 
luxas did, and have, ever since, lived on the river, 
above Bayau Rapide. No nation has been more 
highly esteemed by the French inhabitants; no 
complaints against them are ever heard ; there are 
only 14 men remaining; have their own language, 
but speak French and Mobilian. 

ALLIBAMIS. 

They are likewise from West Florida, off the 
Allibami river, and came to Red river about 
the same time as the Boluxas and Appalaches. 
Part of them have lived on Red river, about 16 
miles above the Bayau Rapide, till last year, when 
most of this party, of about 30 men, went up 
Red river, anci have settled themselves near the 
Caddoques, where, 1 am informed, they last year 
h^d a good crop of corn. The Caddos are friendly 
to them, and have no objection to their settling 
there. Tlwy speak the Greek and Cbactaw lan- 
guages, and Mobilian ; most of them French, and 
some of them English. 
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There is another party of them, whose village 
is on a small creek, in Appelousa district, about 
30 miles north-west from the the church of Appe- 
lousa. They consist of about 40 men. They 
have lived at the same place ever since they came 
from Florida ; are said to be increasing a liftle in 
aunibers, for a few years past. They raise corn, 
have horses, hogs> and cattle, and are harmless^ 
quiet people. 

. CONCHATTAS. 

They are almost the same people as the Alliba- 
mist but came over only ten years ago; first lived 
on Bayau Chico, in Appelousa district; but, four 
years ago, moved to the river Sabine, settled 
themselves on the east bank, where they now live, 
in nearly a south direction from Natchitoch, and 
distant about 80 miles. They call their number 
of men about 160 ; but say, if they were all to« 
gether, they would amount to 800. Several fa- 
tntlies of them live in detached settlements. They 
are good hunters. Game is plenty. A few days ago, 
a small party of them were here, consisting of 
15 persons, men, women, and children, who were 
on their return from a bear hunt up the Sabine. 
They told me they had killed 118 ; but this year 
an uncommon number of bears have come down. 
One man alone, on the Sabine, during the summer 
and fall hunting, killed 400 deer, sold his skins at 
40 dollars a hundred. The bears this year are 
not so fat as commonly ; they usually yield from 
eight to twelve gallons of oil, each of which never 
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aells for less than a dollar a gallon, and the skm si 
dollar more. No great quantity of the meat is 
sated. What the hunters do not use when out, 
they generally give to their dog^. The Conchat- 
tas are friendly with all other Indians, and speak 
well t>f their neighbours the Carankouas, who, 
they saj, live about 80 miles south of them, on 
the bay, which, I believe, is the nearest point to 
the sea from Natchitoches. A few famifies of 
Chactaws have lately settled near them from Bay- 
au Bo8ut. The Conchattas speak Creek, which 
is their native language, and Chactaw, and several 
of them English, and one or two of them cai> 
read it a little. 

PACANAS. 

They are a small tribe of about 30 men, whor 
live on the Quelqueshoe river, which falls into the 
bay between Attakapi and Sabine, which heads ia 
a prairie called Cooko Prairie, about 40 miles 
south-west of Natchitoches. These people are 
likewise emigrants from West Florida, about 40 
years ago. Their village is about 50 miles south- 
east of the Conchattas ; they are said to be in- 
creasing a little in number ; to* be quiet, peaceable, 
and friendly people. Their own language differs 
from any other, but they speak Mobilian. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

This word, I am informed, when translated 
into English, ineans Man-eater, but is no more ap- 
plicable to them than to any other Indians. The 
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district they live in is called after them. Their 
village is about 25 miles to the westward of the 
Attakapa church, towards Quelqueshoe. ' Their 
number of men is* about 50, but some Tunicas 
and Humas, who have married in their nation, 
and live with them, make them altogether about 
80. They are peaceable and friendly t» every 
body ; labour, occasionally, for the white inhabi- 
tants;* raise their own corn; have cattle and 
hogs. Their language and the Carankouas is the 
same. They were, or near, where they now live, 
when that part of the country was first discovered 
by the French. 

APPALOUSA. 

It is said the word Appalousa, in the Indi^^n 
language, means Black head, or Black skuH. They 
are aborigines of the district called by their name. 
Their village is about 15 miles west from the Ap- 
palousa church; have about 45 men. Their native 
language differ^ from all other ; they understand 
Attakapa and speak French ; plant corn ; have, 
cattle and hogs. 

TUNICAS. 

These people lived formerly on the Bayau Tu- 
nica, above Point Coupee, on the Mississippi, cast 
side; live now at Avoyall; do not at present ex- 
ceed 25 men. ' Their native language is peculiar to 
themselves, but they speak Mobilian ; are employed, 
occasionally, by the inhabitants as boatmen, Sec. 
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are in amity with all other people> and gradually 

dinainisbing in uumbers. 

♦ 

PASCAGOLAS: 

These people live in a small village on Red 
river> about 60 miles below Natchitoches ; are 
cmigramts from Pascagola river, in West Florida ; 
25 men only of them remaining; speak Mobilian, 
but have a language peculiar to themselves ; most 
of them speak and understand French. They 
raise good crops of corn, and garden vegetables ; 
have cattle^ horses, and poultry plenty. 

TENISAWS. 

They are likewise emigrants from the Tenesaw 
river, that falls into the bay of Mobile ^ have 
resided on Red river about 40 years ; are reduced 
to about 95 men. Their village is within one 
mile of the Pascagolas, on the opposite side ; but 
they have lately sold their land, and have, or are 
about moving to Bayau Boeuf, about 35 miles south 
from where they lately lived. All apeak French 
and Mobilian, and live much like their neighbours 
the PescagoRis. 

CIIACTOOS. 

They live on Bayau Boeuf, about 10 miles to 
the southward of Bayau Rapide, on Red river, 
towards Appalousa : a small, honest people ; arc 
aborigines of the country where they live; of 
men about 30; diminishing: have their own pe- 
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Cttliar tongue ; speak Mobilian. The lands they 
claim on Bayau Boeuf are inferior to no part of 
Louisiana in depth and richness of soil, growth 
of timber, pleasantness of surface, and goodness 
of water* The Bayau Boeuf falls into the Chaf- 
feii^ and discharges^ through Appelousa and At- 
takapa, into Vermillion Bay. • 

WASHAS. 

When the French first came into the . Missis^ 
sippi, this nation lived on an island to the south- 
west of New-Orleans, called Batritara, and were 
the first tribe of Indians they became acquainted 
with, and were always friends. They afterwards 
lived on Bayau La Fosh; and, from being a con« 
siderable nation, are now reduced to five persons 
only, two men and three women^ who are scat- 
tered in French Families ; have been many years- 
extinct, as a nation, and their native language is, 
lost. 

CHACTAWS. 

There are a considerable number of this na- 
tion on the west side of the Mississippi) who have 
not been home for several years. About 12 
miles above the post on Oacheta, on that river, 
there is a small village of them of about 30 men, 
•who have lived there for several years, and made 
corn ; and likewise on Bayau Chico, in the north- 
em part of the district of Appalousa, there is 
another village of them of about 50 men, who 
have been there for about nine years, and say they 
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l)ave the governor af Xouisiaina's pennitfion to 
settle tbere. Besides these^ there are rambtiag 
hunting parties of them to be met with all over 
Lower Louisiana. They are at war with the 
Caddoques, and liked by neither red nor white 
people* 

ARKENSAS. 

They live on the Arkansa river, south side, in 
three villages, about 13 miles above the post, or 
station. The name of the first village is Tawa* 
nima, second Oufotu, and the third Ocapa ; is 
all, it is believed^ they do not at present exceed 
100 men, and diminishing. They are at war 
with the Osages, but friendly with all other peo^ 
pie, white and red ; are the original psoprietors 
of the country on the river, all which they 
claim, for about 300 miles above them» to the 
junction of the river Cadwa with Arken^ ; abow 
this fork the Osages claim. Their language is 
Osage. They generally raise com to sell ; ar« 
called honest and friendly people. 
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ORIGIN 



OF THE 

AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION. 



*^ THE means,'' says an ingenious traveller, ** by 
which America received its first inhabitants, have, 
smte the time of its discovery by the Europeans, 
been the subject of numberless disquisitions. 
Were I to endeavour to collect the different opi- 
iiions and reasonings of the various writers that 
|>avc taken up the pen in defence of their conjec- 
tures, the enumeration would much exceed the 
bounds I have prescribed to myself, and oblige 
fne to be less explicit ou points of greater pioment 
Prom the obscurity in which this ^debate is enve- 
loped, through the total disuse of letters among 
every nation of Indians on this extensive continent, 
and the uncertainty of oral tradition at the dis- 
tance of so many ages, I fear, that even after the 
most minute investigation, we shall not be able to 
settle it with any great degree of certainty. And 
this apprehension will receive additional force, 
when it is considered that the diversity of lan- 
guage, which is apparently distinct between most 
of tb^ Indians, tends to ascertain that this popiw 

p- 2 
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lation was not effected from one particular couii- 
try, but from several neighbouring ones, and 
completed at different periods. Most of the his- 
torians, or travellers that have treated on the 
American Aborigines, disagree in their sentiments 
relative to them. Many of the ancients are sup- 
posed to have known that this quarter of the globe 
not only existed, but also that it was inhabited. 
Plato in his Timaus has asserted, that beyond the 
island which he calls Atalantis, and which, ac- 
cording to his description, was situated in the 
Western Ocean, there were a great number of 
other islands, and behind those a vast continent 
Oviedo, a celebrated Spanish author, of a much 
later date, has made no scruple to affirm, that the 
Antilles are the famous Hesperides, so often men- 
tioned by the poets ; which are at length restored 
to the kings of Spain, the descendants of king 
Hesperus, who lived upwards of three thousand 
years ago, and from whom these islands received 
their name. Two other Spaniards, the one Father 
Gregorio Garcia, a Dominican; the other Father* 
Joseph De Acosta, a Jesuit, have written on th^ 
origin of the Americans. The former, who had 
been employed in the missions of Mexico and Peru, 
endeavoured to prove from the traditions of the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, and others which he received 
on the spot, and from the variety of characters, 
customs, languages* and religion observed in the 
different countries of the New World, that dif- 
ferent nations had contributed to the peopling of 
it. The latter. Father De Acosta, in his examina- 
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tion of the means by which the first Indians of 
America might have found a passage to that conti- 
nent, discredits the conclusions of those who have 
supposed it to be by sea, because no ancient au- 
thor has made mention of the compass; and con- 
cludes, that it must be either by the north of Asia 
and Europe, which adjoin to each other, or by those! 
regions that lie to the southward of the Straits of 
Magellan He also rejects the assertions of such 
as have advanced that it was peopled by the YLe* 
brews. John de Laet, a Flemish writer, has con-; 
troverted the opinions of these Spanish fathers, and 
of many others who have written on the same sub-" 
ject. The hypothesis he endeavours to establislx, 
is, that America was certainly peopled by the Scy- 
thians or Tartars, and that the transmigration of 
these people happened soon after the dispersion of* 
Noah's grandsons. He undertakes to shew, that 
most northern Americans have a greater resem- 
blance, not only in the features of their counte- 
nances, but also in their complexion and manner 
of living, to the Scythians, Tartars and Samoeides, 
than to any other nations. In answer to Grotius, 
Avho had asserted that some of the Norwegians 
passed into America by way of Greenland, and 
over a vast continent,he says, that it is well known 
that Greenland was not discovered till the year 
964; and both Gomera and Herrera informs us, 
that the Chichimeques were settled on the Lake of 
Mexico in 721- He adds, that these savages, ac- 
cording to the uniform tradition of the Mexicans 
who dispossessed them, 'came from the country 
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siqce called New MexicOi and from the neighboav^ 
hood of C&Hfornia ; consequently North America 
must have been inhabited many ages before it 
could receive any inhabitants from Norway, hj 
way of Greenland* It is no less certain,, he^l^ 
serves^ that the real Mexicans founded their em^ 
pire in 902, after having subdued the . Chichi- 
mequesi the Otomias, and other barbarous nations, 
who had taken possession of the country round tlie 
Lake of Mexico, and each of whom spoke a lanr 
guage peculiar to itself The real Mexicans 
are likewise supposed to come from some of the 
countries that lie near California, and that they 
performed their journey for the most part by land ; 
of course they could not come from Norway, 
De Laet further adds, that though some of the in* 
habitants of North America may have entered it 
from the north-west, yet, as it is related by Pliny, 
and some other writers, that on many of the 
islands near the western coast of Africa, particu- 
larly on the Canaries^ some ancient edifices were 
seen, it is highly probable from theif being now 
deserted, that the inhabitants may have passed 
over to America; the passage being neither long 
ixor difficult. This migration, according to the 
calculation of those authors, must have happened 
more than two thousand years ago, at a time when 
the Spaniards were much troubled by the Cartha- 
ginians; from whom having obtained a know- 
ledge of navigation, and the construction of ships^ 
they might have retired to the Antilles, by the 
way of the western islesj which were exactly half 
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wm3rotr their voyage^. He thiaks also tbat Great 
Britain, Irdand, wad the Orcade^ were extremely 
proper to admit of a similar, conjecture. As a 
proofs he inserts the following passage from the 
Hiatoiy of Wales, written by Dr. David Powell, 
in the year 1170 :-*-Tbis historian says, tbat M%- 
doc^ one of the sons of Prince Owen Gwynnith^ 
heing disgusted at the civil wars which l>roke out 
between his brotherSj after the death of their fa* 
tber, fitted out several vessels^ and having provided 
them with every thing necessary for a long voyage, 
went in quest of new lands to the westward of 
Ireland ; there he discovered very fertile countries; 
but destitute of inhabitants ; when landing part of 
his people^, he returned to Britain, where he raised 
laew levies, and afterwards transported them to 
this colony* 

''The Flemish author then returns to the Syo^ 
thiabs, between whom and the Americans he draws 
a parallel. He observes that several nations of 
them to the north of the Caspian Sea> led a wan- 
dering lift; which, as well as many other of their 
customs, and way of living, agrees in many cir* 
cumstances with the Indians of America. And 
though the resemblances are not absolutely perfect, 
yet the emigrants, even before they left their own 
country, differed from each other, and went not 
by the same name. Their change of abode ef- 
fected what remaiiied. He further says, that a 
similar likeness exists between severs! American na- 
tions, and the Samceides, who are settled, accord-* 
ingtoibe Russian accounts, on the great River 
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Oby. And it is more natural, continues he,* W 
suppose that Colonies of these nation's passed ever 
to America by crossing the icy sea on their sl^flges, 
than for the Norwegians to travel all the Way Gro- 
tius has marked out for them. This writer liialces 
many other remarks that are equally sehsibH^and 
which appear to be just; but he intermi>iefe^vvhh 
these some that are not so well founded. Ema^fuel 
de Moraez, a Portuguese, in his history of Braail, 
asserts that America has been wholly peopled by 
the Carthaginians and Israelites. He brings as a 
proof of this assertion the discoveries the former 
are known to have made at a great distance beyond 
the coast of Africa. The progress of which be- 
ing put a stop to by the senate of Carthage, those 
who happened to be then in the newly discovered 
countries, being cut off front all communication 
"with their countrymen, and destitute of many ne- 
cessaries of life, fell into a state of barbarism. 
As to the Isr;i|elites, this author thinks that nothing 
but circumcision is wanted in order to constitute 
a perfect resemblance between them ^nd the Bra- 
zilians. George De Hornn, a learned Dutchman, 
has likewise written on this subject He sets out 
with declaring, that he does not believe it possible 
America could have been peopled before the flood, 
considering the short space of time which elapsed 
between the creation of the world and that me- 
porable event. In the iiext place he lays it down 
as a principle, that after the deluge, men and other 
terrestrial animals penetrated into that country 
both by sea and by landj some thr6ugh accident, 
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itad some from a formed design. That birds got 
thither by flight; which they were enabled to do 
by resting on the rocks and islands that are scat- 
tered about the ocean. He further observes, that 
"wild beasts may have found a free passage by land ; 
and that if we do not meet with horses or cattle 
(to which he might have added elephants, camels, 
rhinoceros, and beasts of many other kinds) it is 
l>ecause those nations that passed thither, were 
either not acquainted with their use, or had no con- 
venience to support them. Having totally excluded 
many nations that others have admitted as the pro- 
bable first settlers of America, for which he gives 
substantial reasons, he supposes that it began to 
be peopled by the north; and maintains the pri- 
mitive colonies spread themselves by the means 
of the isthmus of Panama, through the whole ex- 
tent of the continent. He believes that the first 
founders of the Indian colonies w^ere Scythians* 
That the Phoenicians and Cartha^nians after- 
wards got footing in America across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and •the Chinese by way of the Pacific, 
and that other nations might from time to time 
have landed there by one or other of these ways, 
or might possibly have been thrown on the coast 
by tempests : since, through the whole extent of 
thai continent, both in its northern and southern 
parts, we meet with undoubted marks of a mixture 
of the northern nations, with those who have 
come from other places. And lastly, that some 
Jews and Christians might have been carried there 
by such like events^ but that this must have hap- 
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peaed at a time when the whole of the new wc^rld 
was already peopled. After all, he acknowledges 
that great xlifficulties attend the determination of 
the question. These^ ne says, are occasioned in 
the first place by the imperfect knowledge we have 
of the extremities of the globe> towards the north 
and south pole; and the next place to the havoc 
which the Spaniards, the first discoverers of the 
new world, made among its most ancient monu* 
ments ; as witness the great double road betwixt 
Quito and Cuzco, an undertaking so stupendous^ 
that even the most magnificent of those executed 
by the Romans cannot be compared to it* He 
supposes also anolher migration of the Phoenicianf, 
than those already men tioned, to have taken place; 
and this was during a three year's voyage ma^e by 
the Tyrian fieet in the the service of King Solo- 
XRon. He asserts on the authority of Josephus, 
that the port at which this embarkation was niade^ 
lay in the Mediterranean. - The fleet, he adds, 
went in quest of elephant's teeth and peacocks to 
the western coast of Africa, which is^arsish; then 
to Ophir for gold, which is Haite, or the island of 
Hispaniola ; in the latter opinion he is supported 
by Columbus, who, when he discovered tliat 
island, thought ht could trace the furnaces in 
which the gold was refined. To these migra- 
tions which preceded the Christian aera, he 
adds many others of a later date from different 
nations^ but these I have not time to enumerate. 
For the same reason I am obliged to pass over 
numberless writers on this subject; and shall con- 
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tent myself with only giving the sentiments of 
two or three more. The first of these is Pierre De 
Charlevoix, a Frenchman, who, in his journal of 
a voyage to North America, made so lately as the 
year 1720, has recapitulated the opinions of a va- 
riety of authors on this head, to which he has 
subjoined his own conjectures: but the latter can- 
not without some difficulty be extracted, as they 
are so interwoven with the passages h^ has quoted, 
that it requires much attention to discriminate 
thenr. He seems to allow that America might have 
received its first inhabitants, from Tartary and 
Hyrcania. This he confirms, by t)bserving, that 
the lions and tigers which are found in the former, 
must have come from those countries, and whose 
passage serves for a proof that the two hemispheres 
join to the northward of Asia. He then draws a 
corroboration of this argument, from a story he 
says he has often heard related by Father GroUon, 
a French Jesuit, as an undoubted mitter of fact. 
This Father, after having laboured some time in 
the missions, of New France, passed over to those 
of China. One day as he was travelling in Tar- 
tary, he met a Huron woman whom he had for- 
merly known in Canat^a. He asked her by what 
adventure she had heen carried into a country so 
distant from her own. She made answer, that hav- 
ing been taken in war, she had been conducted 
from nation to nation, till she had reached the 
place at which she then was. Monsieur Charle- 
voix, says further, that he had been assured ano- 
ther Jesuit, passing through Nantz, in his return 
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from China, had related much such another affair 
of a Spanish woman from Florida. She also had 
been taken by certain Indians, and given to those 
of a more distant country ; and by these again to 
another nation, till having thus been successively 
passed from country to country, and travelled 
through regions extremely cold, she at last found 
herself in Tartary. Here she had married a Tar- 
tar, who had attended the conquerors in China, 
where she was then settled. He acknowledges 
as an allay to the probability of these stories, that 
those who had sailed farthest to the eastward of 
Asia, by pursuing the coast of Jesso, or Kam- 
schatka, have pretended that they had perceived 
the extremity of this continent; and from thence 
have concluded that there could net possibly be 
any communication by land. But he adds that 
Francis Gudla, a Spaniard, is said to have asserted, 
that this separation is no more than a strait, about 
one hundred miles over, and that some late voy- 
ages of the Japanese give grounds to think, that 
this strait is only a bay, above which there is a 
passage over land. He goes on to observe, that 
though there are few wild beasts to be met with 
in North America, except a kind of tiger without 
spots, which are found in the country of the Iro- 
quoise, yet towards the tropics there are lions and 
real tigers, which, notwithstanding, might have 
come from Hyrcania and Tartary; for as by ad- 
vancing gradually southward they met with cli- 
mates more agreeable to their natures, they have 
in time abandoned the northern countries. He 
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quotes botb Solinus and Pliny, to prove that the 
Scythian Anthropophagi once depopulated a great 
extent of country, as far as the promontory Tabin; 
and also an author of later date, Mark Pol, a Ve- 
netian, who, he says, tells us, that to the north- * 
cast of China and Tartary, there are vast unin- 
habited countries, which might be sufficient to 
confirm any conjectures concerning the retreat of 
a great number of Scythians into America, 

**To this he adds, that we find in the ancients 
the names of some of these nations; Pliny speaks 
of the Tabians; Solinus mentions the Apuleans, 
who had for neighbours the Massagetes, whom 
Pliny since assures us to have entirely disappeared. 
Ammianus Marcellinus expressly tells us, that the 
fear of the Anthropophagi obliged several of the 
inhabitants of those countries to take refuge else- 
where. From all these authorities Monsieur Char- 
levoix concludes, that there is at least room to 
conjecture that more than one nation in America 
had a Scythian or Tartarian original. He finishes 
his remarks on the authors he has quoted, by the 
following observations: *'it appears to me that this 
controversy may be reduced to the two following 
articles; first, how the new world might have 
been peopled; and, secondly, by whom, and by 
what means it has been peopled. Nothing, he 
asserts, may be more easily answered than the 
first America might have been peopled as the ' 
three other parts of the world have been- Many 
flifficulties have been formed on this siibject,^ 
which have been deemed insolvable, but which 
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are far from being so. The inhabitants of both 
hemispheres are certainly the descendants of the 
same iather; the common parent of mankind 
received an express command from Hearcn to peo- 
ple the whole world, and accordingly it has been 
peopled. To bring this about it was necessary to 
overcome all difficulties that lay in the way, and 
they have been got over. Were these difficulties 
greater with respect to peopling the extremities 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, or the transporting 
men into the islands which lie at a considerable 
diiitance from those coritinents, than to pass over 
into America? Certainly not. Navigation, which 
has arrived at so great perfection within these three 
or four centuries, might possibly have been more 
perfect in those early ages than at this day* Who 
can believe that Noah and his immediate deseertd- 
ants knew less of this art than we do? That the 
builder and pilot of the largest ship that ever was, 
a ship that was formed to traverse an unbounded 
ocean, and had so many shoals and* quicksands to 
guard against, should be ignorant of, or should 
not have communicated to those of his descend- 
ants who survived him, and by whose means be 
was to execute the order of the Great Creator: 
I say, who can believe he should not have com^ 
municated to them the art of sailing upon an 
ocean, whith was not only more calm and pacific, 
but at the same time confined within its ancient 
limits. Admitting this, how easy is it to pass^ 
Exclusive of the passage already described, by 
land from the coast of Africa to Brazil, from the 

I ; 
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Canaries to the Western Islands, and from them 
to the Antilles? From the British Isles, or the 
coast of Fran ce^ to Newfoundland, the passage is 
neither long nor difficult; I might say as much of 
that from China to Japan; from Japan, or the 
Pbilipinea^ to the Isles Mariannes; and from thence 
to Mexico. There are islands at a considerable 
distance from the continent of Asia, where we 
have not been surprised to find inhabitants, why 
then should we wonder to meet with people in 
America? Nor can it be imagined that the grand- 
sons of Noah^ when they were obliged to separate, 
and spread tliemselves in conformity to the designs 
of God^ over the whole earthy should find it abso- 
lutely impossible to people almost one half of it" 
I have been more copious in my extracts from 
this author than I intended, as his reasons appear 
to be solid, and many of his observations just 
From this encomium^ however, I must exclude 
the stories he has introduced of the Huron and 
Ftoridan women, which I think I might venture 
to pronounce fabulous. I shall only add,, to give 
ray readers a more comprehensive view of Men* 
sieur Charlevoix's dissertation, the method he 
proposes to come at the truth of what we are in 
search of. 

'* The only means by which this can be done, he 
says, is by comparing the language of the Anieri* 
cans with the different nations from whence we 
might suppose they have peregrinated. If we 
compare the former with those words that are 
considered as primitives, it might possibly set us 
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upon some happy discovery. And this way of 
ascending/ to the original of nations, which is by 
far the least equivocal, is not so difficult as might 
be imagined. We have had» and still have, tra^ 
vellers and missionaries who have attained the Ian- .. 
guages that are spoken in all the provinces, of the. 
new world; it would only be necessary to make a 
collection of their grammars and vocabularies, and 
to collate them with the dead and living languages^ 
of the old world, that pass for originals, and this 
similarity might easily be traced. 

**Even the different dialects, in spite of the . 
alterations they have undergone, still retain 
enough of the mother tongue to furnish consider- 
able lights. 

*' Any inquiry into the manners, customs, reji-- . 
g!on, or traditions of the Americans, in order to ^ 
discover by that means their origin, he thinks , 
would prove fallacious. A disquisition of that , 
kind, he observes, is only capable of producing 
a false light, more likely to da^zle^ and to make- 
iis wander from the right part, than to lead us 
with certainty to the point proposed* * 

"Ancient traditipns are effaced from the miiida . 
of such as either have not, or for severaLages, 
have been without those helps that are necessary. - 
to preserve them. And in this situation is iuU . 
one half of the world. New events, ^ and a new: - 
arrangement of things, give ri^e to new traditions, 
which efface the former, and are them^lve* 
effaced in turn. After ope or two?. centuries, have 
passed, there no longer remain any traces of the . 
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fir^t traditions; and thus we are involved in a ^tate 
of uncertainty. 

** He concludes with the following remarks, 
among many others. Unforeseen accidents, tem- 
pests, and shipwrecksi have certainly contributed 
to people every habitable part of the world : and 
ought we to wonder after this, at perceiving cer- 
tain resembljinces, both of persons and manners ' . 
bertween nations that are most remote from each 
other, when we find such a difference between 
those that border on one jiflother? As we are des- 
titute of historical monuments, there is nothing, 
I repeat it, but a knowledge of the primitive lan- 
guages th^^t is capable of throwing any light upon 
those clouds of impenetrable darkness. By this 
inquiry we should at least he satisfied, among that 
prodigious number of various nations inhabiting ^ 
America^ and difiering so much in language from 
each other, which are those who make use of words 
tbtally and entirely different from those of the old 
worlcl, and who, consequently, must be reckoned . 
to have passed over to America in the earliest ages, 
and those, who, from the analogy of their lan- 
guage with such as are at present used in the 
three other parts of the globe, leave room to judge 
that their migration has been more recent, and 
which ought to be attributed to shipvv^recks, or to 
some accident similar to those which have beeu ,H 

spoketl of in the course of this treatise. "^ 

** I shall only add the opinion of one author 
xhQfe> before I give my own sentiments bn, the 
subject and . that it of Jame^ Adair^ Esq, who ' 
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resided forty yejirs kmong the Indians, ^nd pol^ 
lished the history of them in the year 1772. I* 
his learned and systematical histdry of those iia* 
tions, inhabiting the western p^rts pf the mo&l 
soMthern of the American colonies, this gentle-; 
Hjan, .without hesitation, pronoun<?es that the Ame- 
rican Aborigines are descended from the I^radi- 
ite3, either whilst they were a maritime powers 
QT SQon after their general captivity. This descent 
he endeavours to prove from their religioas rites^ 
their civil and martial customs,, their marri^g^s, 
their funeral ceremonies, theip manners, Is^gixsLg^T 
traditionsy and from a variety of ptbjer particulars- 
J^nd BO eo.mplete is his conviction on this h^dr 
that he fancies he finds a perfect and i^idisput' 
able similitude in each. Through all these I have 
not time to follow him, and shall therefore only 
give a few extracts to show on wh^at fojuuidiatiojti 
he builds his conjectures, and what degi^pe p/ 
credit he is entitled to on this point. He begins 
with observing, that though some have suppose^ 
the Americans to be descended from the Cbifieaey 
yet neither their religion, laws, nor customs^ 
agree in the least with thoseof theChinfse^ which 
sufficiently proves that they are not of thi^ line* 
Besides, as our best ships are now aln>p5t> half.* 
year in saiKng for China^ [our a^itiiol' does Qid 
here recollect that this is from a high narthei^Q^ 
latitude, across the line, and then back agaia 
greatly to the northward of it,^ and not ^ireetly 
athwart the Pacific Ocean, for. only one hinidrc^ 
and eleven degrees] or froip thiHfice t^.£iarape^ i* 
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i3 very UBiikely tliey should attempt sufchclang^N 
tHia discoveries, with their supposed small vessels, 
Ugainst rapid currents, and in dark and sickly 
Monsoons. He further remarks, that this is more 
particularly improbable, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, that this nation was unacquainted with the 
use of the loadstone to direct their course. China, 
he says, .is about eight thousand miles distant from 
the/American continent, which is twice as far as 
jcurross the Atlantic Ocean. And we are not in- 
,farip.^d by any ancient writer of their maritime 
skill, or so much as .any inclination that way, be- 
sides small^ coasting voyages* The winds blow 

. likewise, with little variation from east to west 
-within the latitudes thirty and odd, north and 
south; and therefore these could not drive them 
ijn the American coast, it lying directly contrary 
.to such a course. Neither could persons, accord- 
iijgto this writer's account, sail to America from 
1^e4iorth by the way ofTartary, or ancient Scj^- 
.thia; that from it« situation, never having been 

.., or can be a maritime power; and it is utterly im* 

practicable, he says, for any to come to America 

by sea from that quarter. Besides, the remaining 

.traces of their religious K:eremonies and civil and 

>i]iiartial customs are- quite opposite to the like ves- 

''tiges of the Old Scythians. Even in the moderate 

.northern cli«iatcs there is not to be seen the least 

trape of any an,f:ient stately buildings, or of any 

tllick. settlements, as are said to remain in the less 

health^ i«giods of Peru and Mexico. And several 

. lof the Indiskti .nc^tious assure us, that they crossed 



the Mississippi before they fnade their present norUi« 
ern st ttlemeots ; wbich;^ <;oiinected with the formet 
arguments, lie concludes will sufficiently explode 
that! weak opinion of the American Aborigines 
being lineally descended from the Tartars or an- 
cient Scythians. 

Mr. Adair*s reasons for supposing that the Ame- 
ricans derive th^ir origin from the Jews are, First 
because they are divided into tribes^ and have 
chiefs over them as the Israelites had- Secondlyi 
because, as by a strict permanent divine precept 
the Hebrew nation were ordered to worship, at 
Jerusalem, Jehovah, the true and living God, so 
do the Iiidi^ns, styling him Yohewal:^ Theimci* 
ent Heathens, he adds, it is Avell known worship- 
ped a plurality, of Gods, but the Indians pay tiietr 
religious devoirs to the great foeneficeiit supr^iQ$ 
holy Spirit of Fire> who resides, as they tiiiQ^, 
above the clouds, and on earth also with unpoU 
luted people. They pay no adoration to images, ,or 
to dead persons, neither to the celestial luminaries 
to evil spirits, nor to any created beings whatever!^ 
Thirdly, because agreeably to the theocracy or 
divine government of Israel the Indians think th^ 
Deity to be the immediate head of their state^ 
Fourthly, because, as the Jews believe ija the mi-» 
nistration of angels, the Indians also, believe^ tjhat 
the higher.regions are inhabited by gopd spirits* 
Fifthly, because the Indian langu.age and dialects 
appear to have the very idiom and genius of thft 
Hebrew. Their words ancj^ sentepces being ac* 
piessive, conciseyemphatical, sonorous, and bold; 
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and often, both in letters, tttid signification, arc 
synonimous witn the Hebrew language. Sixthly, 
because they count their time after the manner of 
the Hebrews. Seventhly, because in conformity 
to, or after the manner of the Jews, they have 
their prophets, higU priests, and other religious 
orders. Eighthly, because their festivals, fasts, 
and religious rites have a great resemblance to those 
of the Hebrews. Ninthly, because the Indians, 
before they go to war, have many preparatory cere- 
monies of purification and fasting, like what is 
recorded of the Israelites. Tenthlv, because the 
same taste for ornaments, and the same kind are 
itiade use of by the Indians, as by the Hebrews. 
'Kiese and many other arguments of a similar na- 
ture, Mr. Adair brings in support of his favourite 
system; but I should imagine, that if the Indians 
are really derived from the Hebrews, among their 
religious ceremonies; on which he chiefly seems to 
build his hypothesis, the principal, that of circum- 
cision, would never have been laid aside, and its 
very remembrance obliterated. Thus numerous and 
diverse are the opinions of those who have hitherto 
written on this subject! I shall not, however, 
either endeavour to reconcile them, or to point out 
the errors of each, but proceed to give my own 
sentiments on the origin of the Americans ; which 
are founded on conclusions drawn from the most 
r^ional arguments of the writers I hjive mention- 
ed, and from my own observations ; the cons^is- 
tency of these 1 shall leave to the judgment of my 
ftaders, Tlie better. to introduce my conjectures 
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On this head, it is necessary first to ascertain the 
distance between America and tho$e parts of the 
habitable globe that approach nearest to it* TM 
Continent of America, as far as we can judg-e FreAl 
all the researches that have been made neat ibt 
poles, appears to be entirely separated front tlw 
other quarters of the world. That part of PMtbf$ 
which approaches nearest to it, is the coast ^f 
Greenland, lying in about seventy degrees of ndrth 
latitude; and which reaches within twelve de* 
grees of the coast of Labradore, situated on die 
north-east borders of this continent. The *t<s^t 
of Guinea is the nearest part of Africa; wiiitb 
lies about 1860 miles north-east from the BfaziiSi 
The most eastern coast of Asia, which extetrihto 
the Korean Sea on the ri6rth of China, J>r6jectl 
north-east through eastern Tartary and KatnsebAtka 
to Siberia, iii about sixty degre^sof north lAtiftrijfe 
Towards which the Mvestern coast of Atnerita^ 
from California to the Straits of Anniattj extend 
nearly north-west, and lie in about' forty- si5c de* 
grees of the samd latitude. Whether the Conti- 
nent of America stretches any farther ndrth than 
these straits, and joins to theeastetn parts of Asia, 
agreeably to'what has been sfssetted by somfe <rf tnt 
writers I have quoted, or whether the tetttfs^ttot 
have been discovered in the intermediate patt!i are 
only an archipelago of islands, verging to watdTs 
the opposite continent, is not yet ascerfjjined. It 
being, however, certain that there are many c^in- j 
siderable inlands w^hich lie between the extremities'' 
of Asia and Aitierica, Viz. Jiapan, Yesco or Jedapi 
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<3aii)a's Land, Behrring's Isle, with many othere 
4isGovered by Tschirikow, and besides these, from 
fifty dgrees north there appesiring to be a cluster 
of islands that reach as far as Siberia, it is proba 
ble from their proximity to America, that it re- 
ceived its first inhabitants from them. This con- 
^lu^on is the most rational I am able to dravv^ 
supposing that since the Aborigines got footing on 
this contin^^nt, no extraordinary or sudden change 
in flie position or surface of it has taken place, 
item inundations, earthquakes, or any revolutions 
of ihc earth that we are at present unacquainted 
with. To me it appears highly improbable, that 
it should have been peopled from different quar- 
tejps, across the Ocean, as cithers have asserted. 
From the size of the ships made use of in those 
^arly ages, and the Want of the compass, it can* 
•not be supposed that any maritime nation would 
by choice venture over the unfathomable ocean, 
in search of distant continents. Had this how- 
ever been attempted, or had .America been first 
accidentally peopled - from ships freighted with 
passengers of both, sexes, which were driven by 
strong eaisterly winds across the Atlantic, these 
settlers, musjt have retained soni^ traces of the Ian- 
. guag^qf the Country from whence they migrated ; 
, and this, since the discovery of it by the Europe- 
ans, must Jiave been made out. » It also appears 
extraordinary,. that several of tliese accidental mi 
grations, as allowed by some, and these from dif- 
ferent parts, should have taken place/ Upon the 
' whole^ after the^ most critical inquiries, and the 
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maturest deliberation, I am of opinion^ that Ame^ 
rica received its first inhabitants from the North 
East, by way of th^ Great Archipelago just men- 
tioned, and from these alone. But this might have 
been effected at diffo-ent times, and from various 
parts : from Tartary, China, Japan, or Kamschatka^ 
the inhabitants of these places resembling each 
other in colour, features and shape; and who, be* 
fore some of them acquired a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, might have likewise resembled 
each other in their manners, customs, religion, and 
language. The only difference between the Chi- 
nesen ation and the Tartars lies in the Gultiyated 
state of the one, and the unpolished condition of 
other. The former have become a commercial 
people, and dwell in houses formed into regular 
towns and cities; the latter live- chiefly in t^ntSj 
and rove about in' different hords, without aaiy 
fixed abode- Nor can the loittg and bloody wars 
these two nations have been engaged in, extermi- 
nate their hereditary similitwdd The present fa- 
mily of the Chinese emperors is of Tartarian ex- 
traction ; and;Jf they were qot sensible ^ of some 
claim besides tlmt' of conquest, so numerous a 
people woyld scarcely sit qufet under th,e dominioli* 
of strangers.. . -It is very evident that sdiAtof tW 
manners ai^d customs^, of- the Araericao Indians 

resemble those of the Tartars.; and I make, no 

' " - ■ ' - • ■ ' «• ' . ' •» ' ■ ■ 

doubt but 'that' in some ftrture a^a, and this not^';.; 
very distaafifone^ it will be reduced to a'ccrtainty/vj 
that duHbg sortine tjf tlie wacs between tnie Tatt^i*'^ 
■ * I^XIhiiese, "a part'of tli^ inh3l)itaiitfr.of .tb^: 
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northern provinces were driven from their native 
<:ountry, and took refuge in some of the hies be- 
, foreraentioned, and from thence found their way 
into America. At different periods each nation 
might prove victorious, and the conquered by 
turns fly before their conquerors ; and from hence 
might arise the similitude of the Indians to all theser 
people, and that animosity which exists between ' 
BO many of their tribes* It appears plainly to me, 
that a great similarity between the Indians and 
Chinese is conspicuous, in that particular custom 
of shaving or plucking off the hair, and leaving 
only a small tuft on the crown of the head. This 
.mode is said to have been enjoined by the Tarta* 
rian emperors on their accession to the throne of 
. China, and consequently is a farther proof that 
this custom was in use among the Tartars ; to 
whom» as well as the Chinese, the Americans 
might be indebted for it* Many words also are 
used both by the Chinese and Indians, which have 
.a resemblance to each other, not only in their 
sound, but their-signification. The Chinese call 
a slave^ shungo ; and the Naudowesse Indians, 
, whose language, from their little intercourse with 
tlie Europeans, is the least corrupted, term adog» 
shungush. , The former <ienominate one species of 
their tea, shousong ; the latter call their tobacco^ 
shousassau. Many other of. the words used hy the 
Indians contain the syllables che, chaw, and chu, 
after the dialect df the Chinese. There probably 
might be found a .simtlar connection between the 
• language of the Tartars and the American ^bori*' 
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gmes, were we as well acquainted with it as wcl are* 
from a commercial intercourse, with that of the 
Chinese. I am confirmed in these conjectures, by 
the accounts of Kamschatka, published a few years 
ago by order of the Empress of Russia. The' au- 
thor of which says, that the sea which divides 
that peninsula from America is full of islands; and 
that the distance between Tschukotskoi Noss, ^ 
promontory which lies at the Eastern extreaaity 
of that country, and the coast of America, is utot 
more than two degrees and a half of a great circfe 
He further says, that there is the greatest reason 
,to fupj/ose, that Asia and America onee joined at 
this fi'dce, as the coasts of both coatinents app^t 
to have, been broken into capes ^nd bays> which 
answer each other ; more especially as the inhlabi- 
tants of this part of both, resemble each othei' la 
their persons, habits, customs, aild food. ThteiT 
language, indeed, he observes, does n<^t appear t€> 
be the same, but then the inhabita'nts of ea<tl} dis- 
trict in Kamschatka speak a language 4s different 
from each other, as from that spokettoin Ihe' oppo- 
site coast. These observations, to which be adds, 

, the similarity of the boats of the inhabitants of 
each coast, and a renaark that the natives of this 
part of America are wholly strangers to wine and 
tobacco, which he looks upon as a proof that they 
have as yet had no communication with thena- 

.. tives of Europe, he says, amount-to little less than 
a demonstration, that America Avas peopled from 
this part of Asia. . . 
The limits of my present undeftal^ing will iaot 
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permit me to dwell any loiiger on thfe subject^ ot 
to enumerate any other proofs in favour of my hy- 
pothesis. I am, however, so ihoi^oughly con- 
vinced of the certainty of it, and so desirous have 
I been to obtain every testinibny whith can l>c 
procured in its support, that I once made an ofFtr 
to a private society of gentlemen, who ^^^ere curi- 
ous in «iich researches, and to whom I had com* 
mnnicated my sentiments on this pointj that I 
would undertake a journey, on receiving such sup- 
plies as were ntedful, through the north east parts 
of Europe and Asia to the interior parts of Ame- 
rica, and from England, making, as I proceeded, 
such observations both on the languages arid man- 
-iiers*of the people with whom I should be conver- 
sant, asr might tend io illustrate the doctrine I 
have here laid down, and to satisfy the curiosity 
of the learned or inquisitive ; but as this proposal 
was judged rather to require a national than a 
private support, it was not carried into execution. 
I am happy to find, since I formed the foregoing 
Conclusions, that they correspond with the senti- 
ments of that great ind learned historian, Doctor 
Robertson ; and though with him, I acknowledge 
that the investigation, from its nature, is so ob- 
scure and intricate, that the conjectures 1 have 
made can only be considered as conjectures, and 
tiot indisputab'te conclusions, yet they carry with 
them a greater degree of probability, than the 
' itippolsitiotrs of those who assert that this conti- 
iidftt was peopled frbm another quarter. One of 
the Doctor's quotations from the Journals of Bebrr-, 
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ing ftnd TschirikoMr, who sailed from Kamschatka^ 
about the year 1741^ in quest of the New World, 
ippcara to carry great weight with it, and to af- 
ford our conclusions firm support. These com* 
ntanders having shaped their course towards the 
cast, discovered land, which to them appeared to 
he part of the American continent ; and according 
to their observations, it seems to be situated with* 
m a few degrees, of tlie north-w^est coast of Cali- 
' fornia. They had there some intercourse with the 
inhabitants, who seemed to them to»resemble the 
North Americans ; as they presented to the Russians 
the calumet or pipe of peace, which is a symbol of 
friendship universal among the people of North 
America, and an usage of arbitrary institution pe- 
culiar to them. One of this incomparable writer's 
own arguments in support of his hypothesis, is also 
urged with great judgment, and appears to be 
nearly conclusive. He says. We may lay it down 
as a certain [Mrinciple in this enquiry, that America 
wai^BOt peopled by any nation of the ancient con- 
tinent, which had made considerable progress in 
civilization. The inhabitants of the New World 
were in a state of society so extremely rude, as to 
Ve unacquainted with those arts which are the first 
essays of human ingenuity in its advance towards 
improvement Even the most cultivated nations 
of America were strangers to many of those si(n* 
ple'inventions, which were almost coeval with so** 
eiety in other parts of the world, and were known 
in the ^rliest periods of civil life. Fronr this it is 
iBEkapifest that the tribes which originally migrated 
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to America, came off from nations which tniisti 
kave been no kfts barbarous than thieir posterity^ . 
at the time when they were first discovered by the 
Europeans. If ever the Use of iron had been known 
to *he savages of America, or to their progenitors, 
if ever they had employed a plough, a loojm^ or a 
forge, the utility of these inventions would have 
preserved them, and it is impossible that they 
sliQuld have been abandoned or forgotten. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ilnde in a Voyage, commencing at St- Cathepne's L^ditfg, o^ 
the East Bank of the Mississippi, proceeding downwards to 
. the Mouth of Red River, and from tU-nce ascending that 
River, the Black River, and the Washita River, as high as the 
Hot Springs, in the proximity of the last mentioned River^ 
extracted Irom the Journals of Wiiliam Dunbar, Esq. and 
Doctor Hunter. 



Mk. DtJNBAR, Doctor Hunter, and the party 
employed by the United States to make a survey 
of,, and explore the country traversed by the 
Washita river, left St Catherine's Landing, ou tbe 
Mississippi, in latitude 31deg. 26min. 30 sec- N* 
and longitude 6 ho. .5 itiin. 56 sec. W. from the 
meridian of Greenwich, on Tuesday the l6th of 
October, 1804. A little distance belou' St- Ca- 
therine's Creek, and five leagues from Natches, 
they passed the White Cliffs, composed chiefly of 
sand, surmounted by pine, . and from 100 to 200 
feet high. When the waters of the Mississippi 
are low, the base of the cliff is uncovered, which 
. consists of differfnt coloured clays, and some 
' beds of ochre, over which there lies, in some 
places, a thin lamina of iron ore. Small springs, 
possessing a petrifying quality^ flow over the clay 
and ochre, and riumerous logs and pieces of tim- 
ber, converted into stone> are strewed about the 
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beach. Fine pure argil of various colours^ chiefly 
^hite and red, is found here. 

On the I7th they arrived at the mouth of jRed 
jTiver, the confluence of \rhich with the Missis- 
sippi, agreeably to the observations of Mr. dc 
Ferrer, lies in latitude 3Jdcg. 1 min. l^sec. N* 
and longitude 6 ho- 7n:iin* Usee, west of Greeo- 
ivich. Red River is here about 500 yards 
wide, and without any sensible , current. The 
bf^nks of the river are clothed with willoiji^; the 
land Iqw and subject to inundation, to tlxe height 
of thirty feet or more above the level of the wa- 
ter at this time. The mouth of the Red river is 
accounted to be seventy-five leagues from New 
Orleans, and three miles higher up than the Cha- 
falaya, or Opelousa river, which was probably a 
continuation of. the Red river when its waters did 
not unite with those of the Mississippi, but during 
the inundation. 

On the 18th the survey of the Red river was 
commenced, and on the evening of the 19th the 
party arrived at the mouth of the Black river, i^ 

latitude 31dcg. 15 min. 48 sec. N. and aboul 

t 

twenty-six miles from the Mississippi. The Red 
river derives its name from the rich fat earth, or 
marie, of that coloiir, borne down by the floods ; 
the last of which appeared to* have deposited ou 
the high bank a stratum of upwards of half au 
inch in thickness. The vegetation on its banks is 
surprisingly luxuriant ; no doubt owing to the 
deposition of marie during its annual floods. Th^ 
willows grow to a good size; but other forest 
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trees are much smaller than tliose seen on the 

4 

banks of the Mississippi. As you advance up the 
river it gradually narrows; in latitude Sldeg. 
8min. N. it is about 200 yards wide, which wid(b 

. ia continued to the mouth of Black river, where 
each of them appears 150 yards across. The banks 
of the river are covered with pea vine, and sevc- 

; ral sorts of grass, bearing seed, which geese and 
ducks eat very greedily ; and there are generally 
seen willows growing on one side, and on the 
other a small growth of black oak, paccawn, hie* 
; cory, elm, &c. The current in the Red river is so 
moderate, as scarcely to afford an impediment to 

: : its ascent. 

On sounding the Black river, a little above its 
mouthy there was found twenty feet of water, with 
ft bottom of black sand. The water of Black ri- 
ver is rather clearer than that of the Ohio, and of 
a warm temperature, which it may receive from 
, the water flowing into it from the valley of the 
:Mi$sissippi, particularly by the Catahoola* At 

/ vflopiton the g3d, by g.good meridian observation, 

. ' they, ascertained their latitude to be SO deg. 36min. 
Sdsec. N., and were then a little below the mouths 
of the Catahoola^ Washita, and Bayau Tenza, the 
united waters of which form the Black river. The 
current is vejy ^ritle the whole length oi the 
Black river, which in many places does not ex'^ 
ceed eighty yards in. width- The banks on the 
lower pkrt of the river present a great luxuriance 
of vegetation and rank grass^ with red and black 
' oak, a?h^ jiaccav^n, hickory, and some elms. The 
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soil is bUck marl, mixed with a moderate pro- 
portion of sand, resembling much the soil on the 
Mississippi banks; yet, the forest trees are not 
lofty, like those on the margin of the great river, 
but resembling the growth on the Red river. In 
latitude Sldeg. 22min* 46 sec. N. they observed 
that canes grew on several parts of the right bank, 
a proof that the land is not deeply overflowed ; 
perhaps from one to three feet: the banks have the 
appearance of stability; very little willow, or 
other productions of a newly formed soil on either 
side. On advancing up the river, the timter be- 
comes larger, in some places rising to the height 
of forty feet ; yet the land is hable to be inun- 
dated, not from the waters of this small river, but 
from the intrusion of its more powerful neiglibour 
the Mississippi. The lands decHne rapidly, as in 
all alluvial countries, from the margin to the cy- 
press swamps, where more or less water stagnates 
all the year round. On the 21st they passed a 
small but elevated island, said to be the only one 
in this river for more than 100 leagues ascending. 
On the left bank, near this island, a small settle- 
ment of a couple of acres has been begun by a 
man and his wife. The banks are not less than 
forty feet above the present level of the water in 
the river, and are but rarely overflowed : on both 
sides they are clothed with rich cane brake, 
pierced by creeks fit to carry boats during the 
inundation. 
. They saw many cormorants, and the hooping 
crane ; geese and ducks are not yet abundant, but 
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are said to arrive in myriads, with the rains and 
winter's cold. They shot a fowl of the duck kind 
whose foot was partially divided, and the hody 
covered with a bluish or lead coloured plumage. 
On the morning of the 22d they observed green 
matter floating on the river; supposed to come 
from the Catahoola and other lakes and bayaus of 
stagnant water, which, \yhen raised a little by 
rain, flow into the Black river; and also many 
patches of an aquatic plant, resembling small 
klands, some floating on the surface of the river, 
and others adhering to, or resting on the shore 
and logs. On examining this plant, it was found 
a hollow jointed stem, with roots of the same form, 
extremely light, with very narrow willow-shaped 
leaves projecting from the joint, embracing how- 
ever the whole of the tube, and extending to tht 
next inferior joint or knot. The extremity of 
each branch is terminated by a spike of very slen- 
der, narrow, seminal leaves, from one to two inches 
in length, and one- tenth, or less, in breadth, pro- 
ducing its seed on the underside of the leaf, in a 
double row almost in contact; the grains alter- 
nately placed in perfect regularity : not being able 
to find the flower, its class and order could not be 
determined, although it is not probably new. To- 
wards the upper part of the Black river, the shore 
abounded with muscles and perri winkles. The 
muscles were of the kind called pearl muscles. The 
men dressed a quantity of them, considering them 
as an agreeable food ; but Mr. D. found them tough 
and unpalatable. 
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On arriving fet the inouth of* the Catahoola, 
tbey landed to procure information from a French- 
man settled there. Having a grant from the Spa- 
nish government, he has made a small settlement, 
and keeps a fei'ry-boat for carrying over men and 
horses travelling to and from Natchez, and the 
settlements on Red river, and on the Washita ri- 
Vcr. The country here is all alluvial. In process 
of time, the rivers shutting up ancient passages, 
and elevating the banks ov^r which their waters 
pass, no longer communicate with the same faci- 
lity as formerly ; the consequence is, that many 
larger tracts, formerly subject to inundation, are 
now entirely exempt from that inconvenience. Such 
is the situation of a most valuable tract upon 
which this Frenchman is settled.. His house stands 
on an Indian mounts with several others in view. 
There is also a species of rampart surrounding this 
place, and one very elevated mount, a view and 
description of which are postponed till the return; 
their present situation not allo^ring of the requi- 
site delay. The soil is equal to the best Mississippi 
bottoms, 

From this place they proceeded to the mouth of 
Washita, inlat. 35deg. 37min. 7sec. N. and en- 
(daniped on the evening of the 23d. 

This river derives its appellation from the name 
of ail Indian tribe formerly resident on its banks ; 
the remnant of which, it is said, went into the 
.great plains to the westvtrard, and either compose 
a small tribe themselves, er are incorporated iftto 
atnother nation. The Black river looses its name 
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at the junction of the Washita, Catahoola, and 
Tenza, although our maps represent it as taking 
place of the Washita. The Tenza and Catahoola 
are also named from Indian tribes now extinct. 
The latter is a creek twelve leagues long, which is 
the issue of a lake of the same name, eight leagues 
in length, and about two leagues in breadth. It 
lies west from the mouth of the Catahoola, and 
communicates with the Red river during the great 
annual inundation. At the west or nortK^west 
angle of the lake, a creek called Little river enters, 
which preserves a channel with running water at 
all seasons, meandering along the bed of the lake; 
but in all other parts its superfices, during the dry 
season from July to November, and often later, 
is completely drained, and becomes covered with 
the most luxuriant herbage ; the bed of the lake 
then becomes the residence of immense herds of 
, deer, of turkeys, geese, ci-anes, &c. which feed on 
the grass and, grain. Bayau Tenza serves only to 
drain off a part of the waters of the inundation 
from the low lands of tlie Mississippi, which here 
communicate with the Black river during the sea- 
son of high water. 

Between the mouth of the Washita and Ville- 
mont's prairie on the right, the current of the river 
is gentle, and the banks favourable for towing. 
The lands on both sides have the appearance of 
being above the inundation ; the timber, generally 
such as high lands produce, being chiefly red, white 
and black oaks, interspersed with ^ variety of other 
trees. The magnolia grand iflora, . that infallible 
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Sign of the land not being subject of inundation, 
is not, however, among them. Along the banks 
a stratum of solid clay, or marl, is observable, ap- 
parently of an ancient deposition. It lies in ob- 
lique positions, making an angle of nearly 30 de- 
grees with the horizon, and generally inclined with 
the descent of the river, although in a few cases 
the position was contrary. Timber is seen pro- 
jecting from under the solid bank, which seems 
indurat^ed, and unquestionably very ancient, pre- 
senting a very different appearance from recently 
formed soil. The river is about 80 yards wide. 
A league above the mouth of the Washita, the 
Bayau Haha comes in unexpectedly from the right, 
and is one of the many passages through which 
the waters of the great inundation penetrate and 
pervade all the. low countries, annihilating^ for a 
time, the currents of the lesser rivers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mississippi, The vegetation is 
remarkably vigorous along the alluvial banks, 
which are covered with a thick shrubbery, and 
innumerably plants in full blossom at this late 
reason. 

Villemont's prairie is so named in consequence 
of its being included within a grant under the 
French government to a gentleman of that name. 
Many other parts on the Washita are namecj after 
their early proprietors. The French people pro- 
jected andbegan extensive settlements on this river, 
but the general massacre planned, and in part ex- 
ecuted by the Indians against them, and the con- 
sequent destruction of the Natchez tribe by the 
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Freuch, broke up all these undertakiogs, and they 
were not recommenced under that government 
Those prairies are plains, or savannas, without tim- 
ber; generally very fertile, and producing an exu" 
beranceofstrong, thick, and coarse herbage. When 
a piece of ground has once got into this state, in 
an Indian country, it can have no opportunity of 
rcrproducing timber, it being an invariable practice 
to set fire to, the dry grass ip the fall or winter, to 
obtain the advantage of attracting game when the 
young tender grass begins to spring: this destroys 
the young timber, and the prairie annually gains 
upon the wood-l^nd* It is probable that the im- 
Hiense plains known to exist in America, may owe 
thieir origin to this custom. The plains of the 
Washita like chiefly on the east side> and being ge- 
nerally formed like the Mississippi land, sloping 
from the bank of the river to the great river, they 
are more or less subject to inundation in the rear; 
and in certain great floods the water has advanced 
so far as to be ready to pour oyer the margin i»to 
the Washita. This has now become a very rare 
thing, and it may be estimated, that from a quarter 
of a mile to a mile in depth, wiAWemain free from 
inundation during high floods. 1 This is pretty 
much the case with those lands nearly as high as 
the post of the Washita, with the exception of cer- 
tain ridges of primitive high^land ; the rest being 
evidently alluvial, although not npw subject to he 
inundated by the Washita river, in cpasequence of 
the great depth which the bed of the river H^s ac- 
quired by abrasion. On approaching towards the 
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Bayau Louis, which empties its waters into the 
Washita on the right, a little below the rapids> there 
is a great deal of high lands on both sides^ which 
produces pine and other timber, not the growth of 
inundated lands* At the foot of the rapids the 
navigation of the river is impeded by beds of gra* 
vel formed in it. The first rapids lie in latitude 
31 deg. 48 min. 57 sec. 5 N. a little above which 
there is a high ridge of primitive earth, studded 
with abundance of fragments of rocks, or stone, 
which appears to have been thrown up to tbe sur- 
face in a very irregular manner. The stone is of a 
friable nature, some of it having the appearance of 
indurated clay ; the outside is blackish from expos* 
ure to the air ; within, it is a greyish white. It is 
said that in the hill the strata are regular, and-that 
good grindstones may be here obtained. The last 
of the rapids, which is formed by a ledge of rocks 
crossing the entire bed of the river, was passed in 
tbe evening of the 27th ; above it the water became 
again like a mill-pond, and about one hundred 
yards wide. The whole of these .first shoal», or 
rapids, embraced an extent of about a mile and a 
half; the, obstruction was not continued, but felt 
at short intervals in this distance. . On the right^ 
about four leagues from the rapids, they passed the 
'* Bayau Aux Boeufs," a little above a rocky hill : 
high lands and savanna are seen on the right On 
^^ounding the river, they found three f&thoms wa- 
ter on a bottom of mud and saijd. Tbe banks of 

• • • 

the river, above tlie bayau, seem to retain very 
little alluvial soil; the highland earth, which is ^ 
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sandy loam of alight grey colour, with streaks of 
red sand and clay, is seen on the left bank ; the 
soil not rich, bearing pines, interspersed with red 
oak, hickory, and dog wood. The river is from 
si^tty to one hundred yards wide here, but decreases 
as you advance. The next rapid is made by a ledge 
of rocks traversing the river, and narrowing the 
water channel to about thirty yards. The width 
between the high banks cannot be less than one 
hundred yards, and the banks from thirty to forty 
feet high. In latitude 32 deg. 10 min. 13 sec^ 
rapids and shoals again ocJcurred, and the chan-K 
nel was very narrow; the sand bars, at every 
point, extended so far into the bend as to leave 
little more than the breadth of the boat of water 
sufficiently deep for her passage, although it spreads 
over the width of seventy or eighty yards upon 
the shoal. 

In the afternoon of the 31st, they passed a little 
plantation or settlement on the right, and at night 
arrived at three others adjoining each other. These 
settlements are on a plain or prairie, the soil of 
which we may be assured is alluvial from the regu-: 
lar slope which the land has from tj^e river. The 
bed of the river is now sufficiently deep to free 
them from the inconvenience of its inundation ; 
yet in the rear, the waters of the Mississippi ap- 
proach, and sometimes leave dry but a narrow 
strip along the bank of the river. It is however 
now more common; that the extent of the fields 
cultivated (from i to § mile) remains dry during 
the season of inundation ; the soil here is very 
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good, but not equal to the Mississippi bottoms ; it 
may be esteemed second rate. At a small distance 
to the east are extensive cypress swamps, over 
which the waters of the inundation always stand 
to the depth of from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
On the west side, after passing over the valley of 

* 

tlie river, whose breadth varies from a quarter of 
a mile to two miles, or more, the land assumes z 
considerable elevation, from one hundred to three 
hundred feet, and extends all along to the settle* 
ments of the Red river. T^ese high lands are re« 
ported to be poor, and badly watered, being chiefly 
what is termed a pine barren. There is here a 
ferry and road of communication between the 
post of the Washita, and the Natchez, and a fork 
qf this road passes to the settlement called the ra* 
pids, on Red river, distance from this place, by 
computation, one hundred and fifty miles. 

On this part of the river, lies a considerable 
tract of land, granted by the Spanish government 
to the Marquis of Maison Rouge, a French emi- 
grant, who bequeathed it with all his property to 
M. Bouligny, son of the late colonel of the Loui- 
siana regimejpt, and by him sold to Daniel Clarke. 
It is said to extend from the post of Washita with 
a breadth of two leagues, including the river, 
down to the Bayau Calumet ; the computed dis- 
tance of which along the river is called thirty 
leagues, but supposed not more than twelve in 9, 
direct line. 

On the 6th of November, in the afternoon, the 
party arrived at the post of the Washita, in lat. 
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32 deg. 29 min. 37 sec. 26 N, where they were 
politely received by lieut. Bowmar, whoSmmedi- 
diately offered the hospitality of his dwelling, with 
all the services in his power. 

From the ferry to this place, the navig*ation of 
the river is, at this season, interrupted by many 
$hoals and rapids. The general width h from eighty 
to a hundred yards. The water is extremely a- 
greeable to drink, and much clearer than that of 
the Ohio. In this respect it is very unlike its two 
neighbours,, the Arkansa and Red rivers, whose 
waters are loaded with earthy matters of a reddish 
brown colour, giving to them a chocolate-like ap- 
pearance; and, when those waters are low, are not 
potable, being brackish from the great number of 
salt springs which flow into them, and probably 
from the beds of rock salt over which they may 
pass. The banks of the river presented very little 
appearance of alluvial land, but furnished an infini- 
tude of Iveautiful landscapes, heightened by the vi- 
vid colouring they derive from the autumnal 
changes of the leaf. Mr. Dunbar observes, that the 
change of colour in the leaves of vegetables, which 
is probably occasioned by the oxygen of the at* 
mosphere acting on the vegetable matter, deprived 
of the protecting power of vital principle, n&ay 
serve as an excellent guide to the naturalist who 
directs his attention to the discovery of new ob^ 
^cts for the use of the dyer> For he has always re- 
marked, that the leaves of those trees whose bark 
or wood is known to produce a dye, are Changed 
in autumn to the same colour which is extracted in 
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the dyers* vat from the woods ; more especially by 
the use of mordants^ as allum, &c.^ which yieldii 
oxygen : thus the foliage of the hickory and oak^ 
which produces the quercitron bark, is changed 
before its fall into a beautiful yello\\^. Other oaks 
assume a fawn colour, a liver colour, or a blood 
colouri and are kn^^wn to yield dyes of the same 
complexioiK 

In lat. 32 deg. 18 min. N. Dr. Hunter discovered 
along the river side a substance nearly resembling 
mineral coal ; its appearance was that of the car bo* 
nated wood described by Kirwan. It does not 
easily burn; but on being applied to the flame of 
a candle, it insensibly increased it, and yielded a 
faint smelly resembling in a slight degree, that of 
the gum lac of common sealing wax. 

Soft friable stone is common, and great quanti^ 
ties of gravel and sand, upon the beaches in this 
part of the river, A reddish clay appears in the 
strata, much indurated and blackened by exposure 
to the light and air. 

The position called fort Miro being the property 
of a private person, who was formerly civil com- 
mandant here, the lieutenant has taken post about 
four hundred yards lower; has built himself some 
log houses, and inclosed them with a slight stocks 
ade. Upon viewing the country east of the river, 
it is evidently alluvial; the surface has a gentle 
slope from the river to the rear of the plantations^ 
The land is of excellent quality, being a rich black 
niQuld to the depth of a foot, under which there 
is a fmhlc loam of a brownish liver cqIoui?. 
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At the post of tlie Washita,- they procured a 
boat of less draught of water than the one in which 
they ascended the river thus far ; at noon, on the 
1 1th of November, they proceeded on the voyage, 
and in the evening encamped at the plantation of 
Baron Bastrop. 

This small settlement on th^ Washita, and some 
of the creeks falling into it, contains not more 
than five hundred persons, of all ages and sexes. 
It is reported, however, that there is a great quan^ 
tity of excellent land upon these creeks, and that 
the settlement is capable of great extension, an(i 
may be expected, with an accession of populatiooji 
to become very flourishing. There are three mer-^ 
chants settled at the post, who supply, at very ex- 
orbitant prices, the inhabitants with their necessa- 
ries ; these, with the garrison, two small planters, 
and a tradesman or two, constitute the present 
village. A great proportion of the inhabitants con-» 
tinue the old practice of hunting, durmg the win- 
ter season, and they exchange their peltry for ne- 
cessaries, with the merchants, at a low rate. Dur-^ 
ing the summer, these people content themselves 
with raising corn, barely sufficient for bread durr- 
ing the year. In this manner they always remain 
extremely poor. Some few who have conquered 
that habit of indolence, which is always ihe con- 
sequence of the Indian mode of life, and attend to 
agriculture, Jive more comfortably, and taste ^ 
little of the sweets of civilized life. 

The lands along the river above the poist, are 
not very inviting, being a thin poor soil, and cov- 
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crcd with pine wood. To the right, the settlements 
on the bayau Barthelemi and Siard, are said to be 
rich land. 

On the morning of the thirteenth^ they passed 
an island and a strong rapid, and arrived at a little 
settlement below a chain of rocks, which cross 
the channel between an island and> the main land, 
called Roque Raw. The Spaniard and his family 
settled here, appear, from their indolence, to live 
miserably* The river acquires here a more spaci- 
ous appearance> being about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide. In the afternoon they passed the 
bayau Barthelemi on the right, above the last set- 
tlements, and about twelve computed leagues from 
the post. Here commences Baron Bastrop's great 
grant of land from the Spanish government, being 
a square of twelve leagues on each side, a little ex- 
ceeding a million of French acres. The banks of 
the river continue about thirty feet high, of which 
eighteen feet from, the water are. a clayey loam of 
a pale ash colour, upon- which the water has de- 
posited twelve feet of light sandy soil, apparently 
fertile, and of a dark brown colour. This descrip- 
tion of land is of small breadth, not exceeding half 
a mile on each side of the river, and may be called 
the valley of the Washita, beyond which there is 
high land covered with pines. 

The soil of the *' Bayau des Buttes" continues 
thin, with a growth of small timber. This creek 
is named from a number of Indian mounts disco- 
vered by the hunters along its course. The mar- 
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low grounds are under .water. A slwrt league 
above is the mouth of the grand bayau de la Sak 
line ( Salt Lick creek ). This creek is of a consider- 
able length, and navigable for small boats. The 
hunters ascend it, to one hundred of their leagues^ 
in pursuit of game, and all agree that none of the 
springs which feed this creek are salt. It has ob- 
tained its name from the many buffaloe salt licks 
which .have been discovered in its vicinity. Al- 
though most of these licks, by digging, furnish 
water which holds marine salt in solution, there 
exists no reason for believing, that many of them 
would produce nitre. Notwithstanding this low 
and alluvial tract appears in all respects well 
adapted to the growth of the long moss (tilandsia), 
none was observed since entering it in latitude 
32 deg. 52 min. and as the piH informed them, 
none would be seen in their progress up the river, 
it is probable that the latitude of thirty-three de- 
grees is about the northern limit of vegetation. 
The long-leaf pine, frequently the growth of rich 
and even inundated land, was here observed in 
great abundance : the short-leaved or pitch pine, 
on the contrary, is always found upon arid lands 
and generally in sandy and lofty situations. 

This is the season when the poor settlers on the 
Washita turn out to make their annual hunt. The 
deer is now fat and the skins in perfection; the 
bear is now also in his best state, with regard to 
tliQ quality of his fur, and the quantity : of fat or 
oil he yields, as he has been feasting luxuriantly 
on the autumnal fruits of tha forest* It is here 
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lK£ll knowi^y : thht h& dots na^t ednfitfe himself, m 
some writers have supposed/ tcx.vi^etable food; ha 
kpactixmlarly foiid of hogs' flesh : aheep andx^lves 
Are frequently hisprey^ and no anhnal eacapes.bimt 
which cotne& within his powei^^ ted which he is 
able to conqtietx He often destroys, the £»wiii 
when chance throws it^ia^his way; he ^cannot} 
liowever, disconrer it by smelltng* notwithatandifig 
the exceUence^ of hissceiit, J&i: natuce has^ as if 
for its. proteatwn^ deiiiedthfi fawn the property of 
learipg any effiuiiriuni tipon its trtkok, a'property 4Q 
powerful in the ^Adj^m.* Theb^ar^' unlike moot 
other beasts of parey, does not.kiU the animal be 
has seized upon before ha eats it; .but, . r^gardksi 
of its struggles^ ciacS) and lankentations, fa^iiii 
npon^ and if the ^sn^eosionis'allowafale^ detoiim 
it aUv^« .The hanfeem edunt inndi on their prd«> 
&tt£tJbiti the oil drawn from tine heaan' Mt, whicb^ 
at New Orleai)]^^ iisr always of ready ^le, and muoU 
eetioeined for rta whalesdmeikessr.iii cookings being 
preferred to butter ot hog^a laand* It is found to 
keep longer than a^iy other animal oii^ witbout^be^ 
ocTOing rancid ; and boiling it^ from tinie totime^ 

-^ * It may not be gsn^rally known t;o naturalisU, that be^w^ta 
the hoof of the deen &c. there is foui^ a sack, with its mouti^ 
inclining upwards, containing more or less of xnusk^ and which, by 
escaping over the opening, in proportion to the secretion, causes 
the foot to lea^e k sceAt on l\ie grdund wteifevei' it passes. *^r« 
kigllie rtztdng ieasota, this musk ir so abu&dafit (partieulttrly ia 
6ld iiUkl^) as to b6 ttn$lldL by the htihte» at a considettble {Uai 

s 



Upon sweet bay leaves^ restores its swoetiifMs^ w 
facilitates its conservation* - • ^. 

In the afternoon of the 17tb they passed some 
sand beaches, and oyer a few rapids. They h^ 
cane brakes on both sides of the river ; the canes 
were smalU but demonstrate that the \ffater does 
not surmount the bank more than a few feet. The 
fiver begins to widen as they advance^ the banks 
of the river shew the high land soil, with a stratuat' 
of three, or four feet of aHuvioh deposited by tl^ 
river upon it This super^ratum is greyish^ and 
very sandy, with a small admixtare of loam, tadi* 
eative of the poverty of the mountains and up^ 
4ands where the river rises. Near this theyjiassed 
through a new and very narrow channel, in which 
ail the water of the river |»asses^ except in time of 
f|eshes> when the interval forma an island. .A little 
above this, pass is a small clearing, called ffi Caghe 
laTulipe'^ (Tulip's hiding place;); ibis is the name 
of a French hunter who here' concealed his pro^ 
perty. It continues the practice of both the white 
and red hunters to leave their skins, &c; often 
suspended to poles, or laid over a p^ placed lUpcA 
two forked posts, in sight of the river^ until their 
return from hunting. These deposits are consi** 
dered as sacred, and few examples exist of their 
being plundered. After passing the entrance of a 
bay, which within must form a great lake during 
the inundation, greatnumbers oF the long leaf pina 
were observed ; and the increased mze of .the canes 
along the river's hank, denoted a better and more 
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«kvftt«d S0U ; on the left was a bigk hiU (300 feet) 
covered with lofty pine trees. 
. The bank$ of the river present more the^ppeaT<*» 
aDce pf upland soil, the under stratum being^a 
pale yellowish clay, and the alhivial soil of a .dirty 
white, surmounted by a thin covering of a ^rown 
vegetable earth. The trees improve in appearance, 
growing to a considerable size and height, though 
yet inferior to those on the alluvial banks of the 
Mississippi. . After passing the '^ Bayau de Hachisi:' 
on the left, points of high land, not subject to b^ 
overflowed, fVequently touch the r^ver,: and the 
valley is sai4 to be more than a league in breadth 
on both sides. On the left are pine hills called 
'^ Code de Champagqole/' The river is not more 
thMi fifty or isixty yards wide; On the ' mprjuing 
of the. SO th they passed a number of sand beachi^ 
and some rapids, but found good depth of wat^ 
tetween them. A creek called ^'Chemin Cou<^ 
vert/' which forms a deep ravine in the high lands, 
here enters the river; almost immediately abov^ 
this is a rapid where the water in the river is co^^ 
£Aed to a channel of about forty yards in width; 
above it they had to quit the main channel, on 
account; of the shallowness and rapidity of t)ie 
i^ter, and pass along a narrow channel of only 
sixty feet wide : without a guide, a stranger might 
take this passage for a creek. 

. Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, a^nc| 
the northern latitude they were in, they this day 
met with an alligator. The banks of the river an; 
covered with cane, or thick under-brushy fre- 

8 2" 



quentiysd intetvoven witii tbolr&t and briiii^a*!* 
be impenetrable. Birch, nfiaple^ boliy, atid^ tW0 
kinds of wood t6 which names have Dot yet been 
j^iven, except ''Water side wood,'* ate here itiW 
^th; assise persimons and small bkck gtapes; 
The margin of the river is fringed with a v&riety 
of plants, and vines, among Which are sevei-jd ^pt^ 
cies of convolvuhis. 

On the le^ they passed a hill and diff oii€ bd&e 
idred feet perpendicular, crowned with pi^es, and 
trailed <^Cote de Finn's (Fin*s hill) from Which a 
chain of high land continue somie dlstsincev Tlld 
4}liiF presents Hie appearance bf aU ash^colvurad 
day. A^Kttle farther to the right is the Bayfttt 
d'Acasia (Locust creek.) The river varies 4ef ft 
from eighty to an hundred ytirds in widt^ pw^ 
tenting ^eque^t' indications of iroa* along itt 
banks and some thiil strata of iron ore. The oH 
h ironl half dn inch to three- inches in tiiiekness. 
' Grr the morning of the 28d of November, they 
aWVed at the roid of the Chadado(|uis Indtan na* 
tlon, leading to the Arkansa nation i a little foeyoiKd 
this is the Ecor a. Frabri (Fabrics cliffs) front M 
to 10^ ftet high ; and a little distance above, a 
smaller cliff called *'Le Petit Ecor a Fabsi" (the 
Little Cliff of Fabri:) these cliffs appear chiefly 
to be composed- of ash^colourcd sand, with a stra- 
tum of clay at the base, tocft as runs all along un* 
der the banks of this river. Above these cliffs arc 
feveral rapids; the cirrrentis swifter, and d^otes 
Sieir ascent int6 a higher contttry ; the water be^ 
comes clear, and eqnal to any in its very agreeabfe 
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|a#te, ^daar <^mkiBg wat^r. la the nver are im- 
mense beds af gravel and sand, over which the 
vater pajSiaes wit^ gfeat velocity in the season of 
Its flQodi9> carry irig with it vast quantities of drift 
.WQodi which it pil^ upi in many places^ to the 
.height of twenty fip^t above the present surface, 
minting out the 4i^culty and danger of naviga* 
;tion in cf rtain times of the flood ; accidents, how- 
*(5ver, are rare with the canoes of the country. 

As the party ascended th^y found the banks of 

*the river less eleva^ted^ being only from nine to 

itwelve feett and are probably surmounted by the 

freshen soiue feet. The river becomes more ol>- 

^tmcted by. rapids, and sand and gravel beaches, 

among which ar^ found fragments of stone of all 

forms» B,nd a variety of colours, some highly polish* 

.^4 and rounded by friction. The bapks of the 

.river in this upper country puffer greatly by abra^ 

isionj que Sfcide and |ometime& both being brokep 

.down.byeypry flood. * 

. At a place call€Kj ^'i^ug^s d' Arclon," (Arclon'a 

trPMighs) is laminated iron ore, and a stratum of 

black sand, very tenaciousi shining with ?ninu^ 

- chpyatals, The breadth of the river is here about 

:eighty yards : in some places, however, it is ea- 

4aiged by islands, in others, contracted to. «igh^ 

,^ pne hundred feet Rocks of a greyish colour* 

.'^d father friable, are hf re found in many places 

^QH the river. On the banks grow willows of .a 

^diiSr^rent form f^'pm those found below, and on tl^e 

^in^gin of tl^e Mississippi ; the last are %'ery brittle ; 

•ijbppe, pn the contrary, are ex^tremely pliant rp* 
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sembling the osier, of which they are probably a 
species. 

At noon on the 24th, they arrived at the conflu* 
'ence of the lesser Missouri with the Washita; the 
former is a considerable branch, perhaps the fourth 
of the Washita, and comes in from the left hand. 
The hunters often ascend the Little Missouri, 
but are not inclined to penetrate far up, because it 
reaches near the great plains or prairies upon thcT 
Red river, visited by the lesser Osage tribes of 
Indians, settled on Arkansa; these last frequently 
carry war into the Chadadoquis tribe settled bn 
the Red river, about west, south-west from this 
place, and indeed they are reported not to spare 
any nation or people. They are prevented from 
visiting the head waters of the Washita by the 
steep hills in which they rise. These mountains 
are so difficult to travel over, thai the savages 
not having an object sufficiently desirable, never 
attempt to penetrate to this river, and it is 8up« 
posed to be unknown to the nation. The Cada- 
doquis (or Cadaux as the French pronounce the 
word) may be considered as Spanish Indians: 
they boast, and it is said with truth, that they 
never have imbrued their hands in the blood of a 
white man. It is said that the stream of the Lit« 
tie Missouri, some distance from its mouth, flows 
over a bright splendid bed of mineral of a ycl- 
• lowish white colour, (most probably martial py- 
rites) that thirty years ago, several of the inhabi* 
tants, hunters, worked upon this mine, aiid sent 
% quantity of the ore to the government at N«v 
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XMeans and they were prohibited from working 
anymore. 

There is a great sameness in the appearance of 
the river banks ; the islands are skirted with osier, 
and immediately within^ on the bank, grows a 
range of bireh trees and some willows ; the more 
elevated banks are covered with cane, among 
which grow the oak, maple^ elm, sycamore, ash, 
hickory, dog^wood, holly, iron wood, &c. From 
^e pilot they learned that there is a body of ex» 
cellent land ^n the Little Missouri, particularly 
on the creek called the '^ Bayau a terre noire, "^ 
which falls into it This land extends to Red 
Kiver, and is connected with the great prairies 
which form the hunting grounds of the Cadaus 
nation, consisting of about 200 warriors* They 
are warlike^ but frequently unable to defend them* 
selves against the tribe of Osages, settled on the 
Arkansa river, who, passing round the mountains 
at the head of the Washita, and along the prairies, 
which separated them from the main chain on the 
west, where the waters of the Red and Arkansa 
rivers have their rise, pass into the Cadaux couvi^ 
try, and rob and pkioder then* 

The water in the river Washita rising, the party 
are enabled to pass the numerous rapids and shoals 
which they meet with in the upper country ; some 
of which are difficult of ascent The general 
height of the main banks of the river is from six 
to twelve feet above the level of the water ; the 
land is better in quality, the canes, &c. shewing 
a moFC luxuriant vegetation^ Itiis subject to in- 
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i^iida^o, and 5lte«ra abwwnsml mheA larith miuSi 
Near Cache Macon ( Maison's hiding place) on tlsMt 
rights they stopped to examine a suppoMd coal 
qaine: Doctor Hunta*, and the piiot> aet out: &r 
this purpose^ and about a inile and a half isorth« 
west from the boat» in the bed of a creek, they; 
fyund a substance similar to what th^j had befom 
ipet with under that name^ though more advanced 
tawaids.a state of perfept coal. At the bottom o£ 
the cmeky in a place then dry> were fbund detached 
pieces of from fifty to one hundred pounds weight, 
adjoining to which lay wood, changing into the 
same subst^mce. A stratum of this coal, six inches 
thick, )ay on both sides of this little creek, over 
another of yellow clay, sind covered by one foot 
of gTavel } on the gravel arje eight inches of loaia». 
which bear a few inches of vegetable mould.^ 
This stratum of coal is about three feet higher than 
the. water in the creek, and appears manifestly ta 
}\ave heeUi at some period, the surface of ths 
ground. The gravel and loam have been deposited- 
there since, by the waters. Some.pieceaof tins 
ooal .were very black and solid, of an homogese-^ 
ous appearance, much resembling pit coal, but of 
l^ss sp^ifi? gravity. It dott not appear suffieieot* 
ly impn9gn%t«d with bitumen, but may be const** 
dened ^s vngetaWe matter in the progress of tramn 
mutation to coal. 

;; Bdftw the M Bayiiu de i'^ftu Froide,*' which nins 
ifito the Washita fr<>in th^ right, the river is one 
l;undred^ an^ seventy y^rd?, flowing through toler* 
^ygOQd hu¥i« :Tliey passed a beautiful forest 



€?. pintff^ mtid Jtm lAit SSth M m with -an old 
Duteb huQter ^id hU p^rty, consisting inall-oC 

THk iqan has resided forty years on the Wash-* 
ita, apd before that period/ had been tip the Ar^ 
kansa Biver, the White River, and the St. Franisis; 
the two last he infonns, ai*e of difficult navigatioo^ 
similar to the Washita, but the Arkwsa river if 
&f great magnitude, having a large and bruad cbaiH 
nel, and when the water is loiv, has great sand 
banks, like those in the Mississippi. So far as lie 
)ias been up it, the navigation is safe and common 
d|ou9» ivithout impediments fronn rocks, shoals, or 
rapids { its bed beiag formed of mud and sand; 
The soil on it is of the first rate quality, Thfe 
eoiintry is easy of access, being lofty open forest^ 
unembarrassed by canes or under growth* The 
water is disagreeable to drink, being of a red co^- 
lour and brackish when the river is Iomt. A muk 
titude of creeks which flow into the Arkansa fur^ 
isish sweet water, which the voyager is> obliged to 
carry with him for the the supply of his iitamediafee 
wants. This man confirms the accounts of silver 
hding abundant up that river : he has not beem 
60 high as to see it himself, but says he received a 
silver pin from a hunter, who assured him that he 
himself coUeetsd the virgdn silver from the rock, 
out of which he made the epinglete by ha^imering 
it out. The tribe of the Osage hve higher up than 
this position, but the hunters rarely go so higfa^ 
being afraid of these. savages, who are at war with 
:all the world, and ddstroy all stranger^ they meieft 
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with. It is Imported that the Arkaaaa natura, with 
apart of the Choctawi, Ckickataws^ Shawtieese, 
Sec. have formed a league and are adually gpoCf 
or going, 800 strong, against these depredatots^ 
vrith a view to destroy or drive them entirely off, 
and possess themselves of tbeir fine prairies, which 
are most abundant hunting grounds, being plen- 
tifully stocked with buifaloe, elk, deer, bear^ and 
every other beast of the chase common to those 
latitudes in America. This hunter' having given 
information of a smadl spring in their vioinity, from 
which he frequently suf^lied himself with salt by 
evaporating the water, Dn Hunter, with a party, 
accompanied him> on the morning of the S9th of 
November, to the place. Tliey found a salide^ 
about a mile and a half north of the camp from 
"whence they set out, and near a creek which en« 
ters the Washita a little above. It is situated in 
the bottom of the bed of a dry gully. The sur* 
rounding land is rich, and well timbered, but sub^ 
ject to inundation, except an Indian mount imithe 
creek side, having a base of eighty or an hundred 
feet dtarndter, and twenty feet high. After digg- 
ing about three feet, through blue clay, they, came 
to a quicksand, from which the water flowed in 
-abundance : its taste was salt and bitter, resembling 
that of water in the ocean. In a second hole it 
xequii^d tliem to dig six feet before they reached 
the quicksand, in doing which they threw up 
aeveral broken pieces of Indian pottery. The spe* 
cific gravity, ccnnpar^d with the river was, from 
the first pit, or that three feet doep^ hOViO^ fr^m 

4 
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the second pit, or that six feet deep/l,0Si04» 
yielding a saline mass,, from the evaporation of 
ten quarts, which, when dry, weighed eight 
ounces : this brine is, therefore, about the same 
strength as that of the ocean on our coast, and 
twice the strength of the famous licks in Kentuc- 
ky, called Bullet's Lick and Mann's Lick from 
which so much salt is made. 

The *' Fourche de Cadaux" (Cadadoquis ^ork) 
: which they passed on the morning of the 30th, is 
ftbout 100 yards wide at its entrance into the Wa* 
' shita, from the left ; immediately beyond which^ 
' on the same side, the land is high, probably ek* 
vated 300 f^et above the water. The shoals and 
. rapids here impede, their progress. At noon they 
deduced their latitude, by observation, to be 
SO dcg. 1 1 min. 37 sec. north. Receiving infor* 
> mation of another salt lick, or saline. Doctor 
Hunter Jandcd, with a party, to view it. The pit 
was found in a low flat place, subject to be over- 
flowed from the river; it was wet and muddy, 
the earth on the surface yellow, but on digging 
through about four feet of blue clay; the salt water 
oozed, from a quicksand. Ten quarts of this wa« 
ter produced, by evaporation, si^ ounces of saline 
nriass^ which, from taste, was principally marine 
salt; to the taste, however, it shewed an admix^ 
ture of soda, and muriated magnesia, but the 
ftfiarine salt greatly preponderated. The spdcific 
gravity was about 1,076, probably weakened from 
the rain which had fallen the day before. The 
iseent iof the river becomci troubldsome, from the 



lipids knd (Currents, particula^l^^ at the ^^ Isle du 

Tbayau des Roches*' (Rocky Creek Wand) where 

:St required great exertions^ and was attended wifch 

some hazard to pass them, This island is three 

fourths of a mile in length. The river presents a 

series of shoals^ rapids^ and small cataracts.; ami 

» they passed several points pf high land, fulinf 

rocks and stones, much harder and more solid thsfQ 

they had yet met with. 

: The rocks were all silidous^ with their fissures 
penetrated by sparry matter. Indications ofiroti 
were frequent, and fragmepts of poor orq were 
eommon, but no riirh ore of that> or any other 
metal, was found • Somd of the hills app^ir well 
juiapted to the cultivation of the vine; the soil 
being a sandy Ioslw, with a considerable propor* 
. tjon of gravel, and a superficial covering, of good 
vegetable black earth. The natural productions 
are, several varieties of oak, pine, dog^wood* 
holly, &c. with a scattering undergrowth af 
whortleberry, hawthorn, china briar, and a vaii- 
ety of small vines. 

Above the Isle de Mallon, the country wcAr* 

ainother prospect, high lands and rocks frequejEitiy 

approach the river. Xhe rocks in grain, resemble 

-fre^ stone, and ar^ hard enough to be used as. hedadr 

-mill stones, to which purpose^ they are frequently 

lapplied. The quality of the lands improves, the 

^stratum of vegetable earth being from six ^ 

;tiif0lvp inches, of a dark brown colour, with i|n 

. admixture of loam and sand. Below Deer Island 

they pa3sed a stratum of fre^ rtone^ fifty iciet.tbiclf:^ 

under which is a quarry of imperfect slate ia 
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|»erpeiidicurar hyers. About a .league' ffcfm dM 
fiver, axi^ a littte above the slate quarry, is a coH'* 
aiderable plain, called '^ Pxairie de Cbampigpftole,^ 
often frequented by bui&los. Some salt licks are 
found near it, and in many situations on both sidet 
of this river, there are said to be saHnes which 
^lay hereafter be . rendered very pcoducd ve> atid 
ffctn which the future settlements, may be abun^ 
doittly supplied. , 

1 :AiHmt £oui!.mika baktw the M^chuttes," (falU> 
they, from a good observation, found the latitude 
94<tte9. "fi^l min« SS seo. B. The li^nd on either 
luidd contiaises to improvse ia quality, with a sUl^ 
ficietit siratom of dark earth of a brownish colour^ 
flifii^£requentiy the oat of i^ l#vel cmifttry, fiilt 
of rocks <atid:ston€pSr hard and flinty, and oftefn 
rosembliog Turkey lyil stores. Of tliis kind was a 
promontory which came in f^otn the right hand a 
Mttde below the Chuttes; at* a distance it presented 
the appearance* of ruined bullcfings and fortifica- 
tbns, and several insulated masses of rock, con-^ 
Teyed the idea of redoubts and oti&-works« This 
eflfect Was heightened by the rising of a flock of 
swatis^ which had taken their station in^ the water, 
at tfte foot of these walis« As the voyagers ap^* 
proadiedi the birds floated about majestically on; 
the glassy surface of this Water,* and in tremulous 
accents seemed to^ donsult Up6n n^eans of safety^ 
The \rhole was a stiblinie picture^ Iii the after-^ 
ftioon of the third of December, they reaohed'th* 
Chuttes, and found tb6>f^fe f a be oceasidned. by 
a ohaift <^ itoeks bf the^am^hafdsubMaR^^sMMF 
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below; extending tn the direction of nctth^-east 
and 0outh-wetty qnite across the river. The. water 
|>as8.e8 through a number of branches worn by the 
impetuosity of the torrent, where it forms so many 
cascades. The chain of rock or hili on the left, 
appears to have been cut down to its present level 
by the abrasion of the waters. By gieat exertion^ 
and lightenii)^ the boat, they passed the chtittes 
that evening, and encamped just above the cata^ 
ncta> afiid within the' hearing of their ineeislliit 
Toar. f 

Immediately above the .chattes^ the icnrient o€ 
the water is slow> ta another ledge of bard free 
4tone; the rmch between is spMtons, not less thaii 
fjOO y«rds wide/ and terminated by a hill 960 teH 
higfa^ covered with beautiful pines :! this u a fiile 
situation for building. In latitude 34 deg*!S5 min* 
48 sec they patfed a very dangerona mpidi from 
the number of rocks which obstruct the p4^age 
of the water, and break it into fonm. Qn the 
right of the rapid is a high rocky hill co^^ered with ' 
very handsome pine woods. Xhe stratum .of the 
rock has w JBcUnatjion of :30 deg. to the horizon 
in the direction of toe river descending. This bill 
may be SOO or 350 feet high ; a bonier^ or fist, of* 
green cane skirts the margin of the river, beyond 
which generally rises a high,, and sometimes a 
barre^ hilL N^r another rapid they passed a 
hill on the left, containing a la^tge body of btoe 
ilate. A small distance above the bayau de Saline^ 
they had to pats a ia{Hd of 150 yards in lengths 
and fy9x feet and a half falU whicht ^om tits ve^ 



li(^» tiM French hskve deaomiiiated . TLa Cas-* 
cade/' Below the MMade there are rocky hilb on 
both tides^ e<>mpoaed af very hard free atone. The 
itOBe in the bed of the riyer> and which has been 
rolled horn the u{>per country^ was of the hardett 
flint* or of a quality resembling the Turkey oil 
stone. "Fonrche au Tigree," (Tyger's Creek,) 
vhidi cosies in froni the xi^, a little above the 
cascade, is said to have many extensive tracts of 
rich level land upon it^ The rocky hills here fVe*^ 
quently approach the Washita on both sides.; rich 
bottcHUs are nevertheless unfrequent^ and the np« 
land is sometimes of moderate elevation and tole^ 
rably level The stones and rocks here met witfa^ 
i^yf (heir fifsures filled by sparry And xrystalin^ 
mi!tter« 

Wild turkies beoome more abundant and lest 
difficult of approach than below; and the howl of 
the wolves is heard during the night. 

To the ^'FourChe of Calfat," (Caulker's Creek) 
w]bwB the voyage terminates, they found level and 
good land on the right and high hills on the left 
bandl After pas^g over a very precipitous rapids 
seepingly divide into four steps or falls^ one of 
wfaidi was at leafet fifteen inches in perpenflicular 
Imgbt, aind which together could not be less than 
ive and a half fiiet» they arrived at Elles's camp, 
a smj^ iKttai]^ below the Fmirche au Calfat^ 
y^&t tbqr stiopt^ ^^ ^^ ^^^h ^^ December, at 
^e pilfM CfHisideird; i( thi^ m^t ' oHiveni^nt land- 
tBi|g/1&a^l&. when^ to parry their necessary baggage 
Ip the liQi Vli^^e^ tib9 di«t>ii«e b^litg ab6u4 three 



kagtiA. Tbefe it a creek about twa\esigMk bl^lMl 

vp^.catlevl ^'Bayao des Soii«« Chdud^^"' (H« 

Spring Cccek) upon ihe banks of irhi«h' thd iHA 

fpriAgi are sttnated at al)oat tvr^ leagtted ftoWr itS 

tioutk The Unks erf it afe hiHy> Kiid llh^ roid 

kds eligible than' ftom EHis's camp-. J • 

( On ascending Jhe hiU^ to en^atop,, they fmttA 

the land very kvel and gdod^ i^ome'' plants mfh^ 

(If, ai«l. 4^^ gf eat BSany e\*efgyeen* vines; thi*ft)rt«l 

eak with an admixtiif« of otiidr M^od&. T%^lati^ 

tndie of this placjeife »4 deg. 27 min. 91 get. B. 

Tht gi^oynd bn Mfhlch they enc'^nifi^d' ^sA^'about 

la^ feet ^be^e the watet in thfe fivefr, and sttp* 

fosed t» be thirty fedtfeighef thatt the inuddfaidonsi 

HtUi of confiiddrablp Height, acid ckitbed Irf*^ 

pine, were in view, but the land around, atid '**!* 

tending beyond their ^i6W, lle» H aftdMto^l jr f or 

eaklyationt The supet^fratdm ii df a blackis^h* 

brown colour, upon a yellow ba^9, tlte^ wboteiti* 

termixed with gravel and bkie achistns^ f^^e^Iy 

to far decomposed as^to have a strd^ng tiHunliii<HMf 

taste. Fr6m their cattif^, oa 1^ IV^^hlta^ tcl^ th^ 

hot ^ springs, a distaniie ^f abo^t isiiSi^^ milesy thU 

fi^t siK miles^ of the rc^d is iii a weMKrty ^iracfidtf 

without many sinuosities, and' thif it^nakidev mith^ 

wardly, Which courses are necessary to m^i4 s%i&i 

very steep hills. In this distaiA^, the^ fcAiiid'tfa^tf 

ptincipal salt licks^ ^nd soma hlfdr46r dtits^ wikk 

are ait fVtqnented b;i^ Niffa^oci d^e*,- ^ti« 3^ 

soil around tbi^ni is a wMld MnaDioi^^lay; f^h^ 

b4y fie for potters' ware; Ji^ne^ tW'Mtt^ |i# 

<^glais«>'^ which the Frdm^h b4atitefi^hi^e^b«6to^ed 
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Upon most of these licks^ frequented By the beasts 
of the forest, many of which exhibit no saline im- 
pregnation. The first two miles from^ the rivei* 
<3amp is over level land of the second rate equality) 
Itie timber chiefly oak, intermixed with other trees 
common %o the cKmate, and a few scattered pines. 
Further on, the lands, on either hand rise into 
gently swelling hills, covered with handsome pine 
woods. The road passes along a valley frequently 
wet by the numerous rills and springs of excellent 
water which issue from the foot of the hills. Kear 
the hot springs the hills become more elevated, 
steeper of ascerft and rocky. They are here called 
mountains, although none of them in view exceed 
ibur or five hundred feet in altitude. It ia said 
that mountains of more thaA five times the eleva- 
tion of these hills are to be seen in the north- west> 
towards the sources of the Washita. Oae of them 
is called the glass, crystal, or ahining mountain, 
from the vast number of hexagonal prisms of v^ry 
transparent and colourless crystal which are found 
on its surface ; they are generally surmounted by 
pyramids at one end, rarely on both. These crys- 
tals do -not produce a double refraction of tlie raya 
of ligfit. Many searches have been made over 
these mountains 4br (be precious metals, but it if 
believed without success* 

At the hot springs tliey Ibund an open log 
cabin, and a few huts of split boards, all caldu» 
lated'for summer encampment, and which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the-i^irings for the 
recovery of their health* 

% 
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They alightly repaired these huts, or cabins, (ot 
their accommodation durii:ig the time of their de*- 
tention at the springs^ for the purpose of examin- 
ing them and the surrounding country; and makr 
ing such astronomical observations as were neces- 
sary for ascertaining their geographical position- 
It is understood that the hot springs are included 
within a grant of some hundred acres, granted by 
the late Spanish commandant of the Washita, to 
some of his friends, but it is not believed that a 
regular patent was ever issued for the place; and 
it cannot be asserted that residence, with improve*" 
raent here, form a plea to claim the land upon. 
. On their arrival they immediately tasted the 
waters of the hot springs, that is, after a few mir 
ntites cooling, for i% was impossible to approach it 
with the lips when first taken up, without scald* 
ing: the taste does not differ from that of good 
water rendered hot by culinary fire. 

On the 10th they visited all the hot springs. 
They issue on the east side of the valley, where the 
huts are, except one spring, which rises on the 
*west bank of the creek, from the sides and foot of 
a hilL From the small quantity of calcarious mat- 
ter yet deposited, the western spring does not ap- 
pear to be of long standing; a natural conduit 
probably passes under the bed of the creek, and 
^supplies it. There are four principal springs rising 
immediately on the east bank of the creek, one c£ 
>vhich may be rather said to spring out of the gra- 
yel-bed of the run ; a fifth, a smaller one than that 
above-mentioned, as rising on the west side of the 
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creek; and a sixth, of the same magnitude^ the 
most northerly, and rising near the bank of the 
creek; these are all the sources that merit the 
Bame of springs, near the huts; but there is a 
eonsiderable one below, and all along> at inter-* 
vals, the warm water oozes out, or drops from the 
bank into the crtek^ as appears from the condensed 
vapour floating along the margin of the creek 
where the drippings occur. 

^ The hill from which the hot springs issue is of 
a conical form, terminating at the top with a few 
loose fragments of rock, covering a flat space 
twenty*five feet in diameter. Although the figure 
of the hill ia conical, it is not entirely insulated^ 
but connected with the neighbouring hills by a 
very narrow ridge. The primitive rock of this hill, 
above the base, is principally silicious, some part 
of it being of the hardest flint, others a freestone^ 
extremely compact and solid, and of various co- 
lours. The base of the hill, and for a considerable 
extent, is composed of a blackish blue scbistus, 
which divides into perpendicular lamina like blue 
slate. The water of the hot springs is, therefore, 
delivered from the silicious rock, generally invi- 
sible at the surface, from the mass of calcarious 
"matter with which it is incrusted, or rather buriedi 
and which is perpetually precipitating from the 
•water of the springs: a small proportion of iron, 
in the form of a red calx, is also deposited; the 
' colour of which is frequently distinguishable in 
the lime, 
in ascending the hill several patches of riib 

7 2 
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black earth are found, which a{i{)eat to b6 fonh^. 
by tlie df^omposition of tb^ calcarious amtter; 
m other ^ituatioas tlie superficial earth i» peoe^ 
trated> or uicrusted, by Hmestone, with fioo 
laoiina^ or nitnute fragtnenis of iroa ore. 

The water of the hot springs must formerly 
have issued at a greater elevation m the hiU> and 
run over the stirf^ca, having formed a miuss of 
calcarious rock one hu»dred feet per|iwdicular« 
by its deposition. liSr this high situatiotti ihey 
found ^ spring, whose teni|>e'rature wns 140 deg» 
of Farenheil's thermometer. After passitig the 
calcarious region, they found the priieailivc hill 
covered by a forest of not very kcge tjrees, coa* 
distitig chiefly of oak, .pioe, oeda^ hoHy^ haw- 
thorn, and o^tbers cOmtnoH to the clknate, with a 
great variety of vines, sojaae said to.produoe blacky 
aiMioth^s yellow grapesi both c;xceile»t *ia tbcit 
kkid^ Thdaoil is rocky^ ioa-t^nsipersed with gravel 
^n<i, aiHi fine x'^^able «K)tild. , On reaching tbt 
height of two hu^dned feet perpendicular, a coct- 
^ider-able change i^ the soil was observable; k 
was stotiy atid gravelly, with a superficial coat of 
bkck ^arth, but in$«)ediate^ under it lies a stra- 
tum of falv tenacious, aoapy, red clay, inclini^ 
to the ^lo^ir ^ bright Spanish snuffy honrogeuje- 
ous, with sCafOely any adraiKture of sand, no 
valine, but rather a soft agreeable taste: the tim- 
ber diitiinishes^ \aAid the Fobks increase in ^e to 
the summit. The whole height is estima-Hed at 
three hundred feet above the level of the valley. 
% On exaHiiniug the fbrir |>ipineipal q>tinga, or 
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those wWcb yield the greateat qwntity of w^ter, 
3Dr of the highest tcmperati^re, No, I was fouod 
to jaise.the mercury to 150 deg. No. 2 to 154 deg. 
•No. 8 to 136 deg. and No, 4 to 13S degree^ of 
Farenheit's thermometer; the U$t is on the weM^ 
fiide of the creek: No. 3 is a sn^all ba^ii), in which 
Cfaere is a considerable quantity of green matter^ 
having much the appearance of a vegetable body, 
but detached from the bottom, yet connected 
with it by something like a stem, which rests in 
iralcarious matter. The body of one of thei^e 
pseudo plants was from four to five inches it| diam^ 
£ter; the bottom a smooth film of some tenacity^ 
^nd the upper surface divided into ascending fibrea 
of half, or three fourths of an inch long, resem- 
bling the gills of a fish, in transvei^se rows. A 
little further on was another small mqddy basiu, 
in which the water was warm to tlw fi^iger- in it 
was a vermes about half an inch k»og, sg[iovlng 
with a serpeptiisye^ ojr vermicular motion^ It was 
fnvariably observed, that the green ijiatter form^ 
ing on the stonies and leaves, covered a ptratum 
of calcarious earth, sometimes % Jittle hard, ar 
hntxXt^ at others soft and imperlaet Frofn tlie 
bottom of oii« of the hot springs a frequent ^b^li* 
tion of gaji was observed, whii^h not having tbi? 
3«earks of collecting, they could pot ^ccirtAiQ ite 
nature : it was not Lnftammable, and there is Jit^l^ 
doubt of its being carbonic acid, from 4the quan.- 
4jity oflinie, and the iron, held in iSpUtion by thp 
WBter. 
They made the following ratigh eiltiflfintp of nhfi 
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quantity of water delivered by the springs. There 
are four principal springs, two of inferior note; 
ope rising out of the gravel, and a number ^of 
drippings and drainings, all issuing from themar-^ 
gin, or from under the rock which overhangs the 
creek. Of the four first mentioned, three deliver 
nearly equal quantities, but No. I, the most cour 
siderable, delivers about five times as much as one 
of the other three; the two of inferior note may, 
together, be equal to one; and all the droppings, 
and small springs, are probably under-rated at 
double t^e quantity of one of the three; that \% 
-fdl together, they will deliver a quantity equal to 
^leven times the water issuing from the one most 
qommudiously situated for measurement, This 
spring filled a vessel of eleven quarts in eleven 
seconds, hence the whole quantity of hot water 
delivered from the springs at the base of the hill is 
165 gallons in a minute, or 3771 hogsheads in 24 
hours, which is equal to a handsome brook, and 
might work an overshot mill. Iti cool weather 
condensed vapour is seen rising out of the gravel- 
bed of the creek, froin springs which cannot be 
taken into account. During the summer and fall, 
the creek receives little or no water but what is 
supplied by the hot springs; at that season itself 
]S a hot bath, too hot, indeed, n^ar the springs; 
^o that a person may choose the temperature most 
agreeable to hinfiself^ by selecting a natural basin 
near to, or farther from, the principal springs. 
At three or four miles below the springs the wate? 
is tepid and unpleasant to drink. 
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From tlie westem mountain, estimated to be of 
equal height with that from which the hot springs 
.flow, there are several fine prospects. The valley 
of the W2|.shita, comprehended between the hills 
on either side, seemed a perfect flat, and about 
twelve miles wide. On all hands were seen the* 
hillsj or mountains, as they are here called, risings 
behind each other. In the direction of norths the 
most distant were estimated to be fifty miles aff^ 
and are supposed to be those of the Arkansa river/ 
or the rugged mountains which divide the waters 
of the Arkansa from those of the Washita, and 
prevent the Osage Indians from visiting the latter, 
pf whon) they are supposed ignorant; otherwise 
their exeur^ions here would prevent this place 
from being visited by white persons, or other In* 
dians. In a south-west direction, at about forty 
miles distance, is seen a perfectly level ridge, sup- 
posed to be the high prairies of the Red river. 

Notwithstanding tlve severity of the weather, a 
considerable number, and some variety of plants 
were in flower, and others retained their verduret 
indeed the ridge was n^ore temperate than the val- 
ley bdlow; there it was cold, damp> and penetrat** 
ing; here dry, and the atmosphere jnild* Oftl^e 
plants growing here was a species of cabbage; the 
plants grow with expanded leaves, sprejiding on 
the ground, of a deep green, with a shade of pur- 
ple; the taste of the cabbage was plainly predomi- 
nant, with an agreeable warmth inclining to that 
of the radish ; several tap-roots penetrated into the 
foil of a white colour, having th^ taste of horse- 
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fadbb, but mudb mitdfsr. A <iM]it»ty of ttofoi 
taken to the tanop and dr^s$ed| f>iH>yed paiatubto 
and mild, It is not probable that cabbage ^eed 
has b^ea scattered on thi$ ridge; th« huiltei$ 
ascending thid river have always, had diflfferent 
objects. Until further elucidation, this cabbage 
noust be considered as indigenous to this seques^* 
t^ted quarter^, add may be d^nominat^ the cab*- 
bage radish of the Washita. They found a ptaati 
then green, called by the French. *' rachin^ 
rougue^'* (red root), which is said td be a spebifiq 
)n female obstructidtis; it has also been used^ coiis^ 
bined with the China root, t6 dye tedj the ht% 
probably acting as a mordant The top of tlto 
yidge is fcovered with rocks of a <iinty kind, a«[J 
«o very hard as to be iint)roper for gun-flintSj iot 
when applied to tha.t lis^ it soon digs c^vitiee ih 
the hammer of the lock. This hard stone is gfen* 
crally white, but ^equently clduded with red| 
brown^ black, and other colours. Here a^d there 
fragments of iron stone were met with, and where 
a tree had been overturned, its roots brought tq 
view fragments of schistus, which were sufiPering 
decomposition from e&posure to the atmospheres 
On digging where the slope of the hill was precip- 
itous, they found the second. stratum to be a red«- 
dish clay, resembling that fouud on the conical 
billi east of the camp. At two-thirds down the 
hill, the rock v^as a hard freestoni^ intermixed 
with fragments of flint which h|id probably rolled 
from above. Still lower was found a blue/scfaistus^ 
in a state tending to deconappsition wbere exposed 

2 
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^ the atmo9{}bere» l^bt hard add teeenlblidg coarso 
^late in the interior. Maajr stones had the appear-f 
atfice of Turkey oil atdxles: at the foot of the hil) 
it etpands into good fafming laUdsy 
. Dr. Hunter^^ upon eK4niining the watefs of thd 
liot spridgSf obtained the following results; 

It differed nothing from the hot Water in smell 
pr taste> but caused a alight eructation i»hortly 
lifter drinking it 

Its speGific gravity is e(|ual to raini or distille4 
water* 

^ It g&ve to litamus p^per, a slight degree df red« 
liess evincing the presence of the carbbntc acid, 6f 
fixed air sulphuric, and threw down a few de^' 
tadhed particles. Oxylal of ammotiia6 caused a ' 
Reposition and white cloud, sliewing tiie presence 
of a small po)*tion of litne. -- Prilsiat of potash pro^ 
duced a slight and scarcely perce[)tible tinge cff 
bh)e, designating the preseneeof a small quantity 
4of iron. 

Sixteeb pounds of water evaporated to dryness^ 
left tea grainb of a gfty powder/ which proved to 
})e lime. 

The myrtle wak tree grows in the vicinity of 
ihe springs. At the season in which the voyagers 
"iftere ther^ the wax was no longer green, but had 
.^hanged its colour to a greyish white, from its 
long te^posure to the weather. The berry, wbei^ 
ie±amioed by a microscopre, is less than tiie smail^ 
leat garden pea, approaching to an oval in form. 
The nuclusy or real seed, is the size of the seed o€ 
la jadishi and is covered with a number 'of kidney 
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ffaaped glands, of a brown colour and sWfet tasto; 
these glands secrete the wax which completely^, 
envelopes them^. and, at this season, gives to the 
whole the appearance of an imperfectly white 
berry. This is a valuable plant and merits atten- 
tion: Its favourite position is a dry sq^l, rathe« 
poor^ and looking down upon the waten It is 
veil adapted t^ ornament the margins of canals^ 
]akes, or rivulets^ The cassina yapon> is equally 
beautiful, and proper for the same purpose; it 
grov(% here along the banks of this stony creek, 
intermingled with the myrtle, and bears a beautt-^ 
ful little red berry, very much resembling tlie red 
currant. 

The rock through which the hot springs either 
pass or trickle over, appears undetermined by the 
waters of the creek. The hot water is continually 
depositing calcarious, and perhaps s<»ne silicioas 
ipatter, forming new rocks, always augmenting 
and projecting their promontories over the run* 
ning water of the creek, which prevents its forma- 
tion below the surface. Wherever this calcarious 
crust is seen spreading over the bank and margin 
of the creek, there, most certainly, the hot water 
will be found, either running over the surface, or 
through some channel, perhaps below the new 
rock, or dropping from the edges of the overhang- 
ing precipice. The progress of nature in the for- ' 
niation of this new rock is curious, and worthy 
the attention of the mineralogist. When the hot 
water issues from the fountain, it frequently 
spreads over a superficies of some extent: so far 
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as it rea<*bes on either hand, there is a deposition 
or growth of green matter. Several lamina of 
this green matter will be found lying over each 
other, and immediately under, and in contact with 
the inferior lamina, which is not thicker than pam- 
per, is found a whitish substance resembling a co- 
agulum ; when viewed with a microscope, this last 
is also found to consist of several, sometimes a 
good number of lamina, of which that next the 
green is the finest and thinnest, being the last 
formed ; those below increasing in thickness and 
tenacity until the last terminates in a soft earthy 
matter, which reposes in the more solid rock. Each 
]amina of the coagulum is penetrated in all its 
parts by calcarious grains, extremely minute, and 
divided in the more recent web, but much larger 
and occupying the whole of the inferior lamina. 
The understratum is continually consolidating, 
and adding bulk and height to the rock. When 
this acquires such an elevation as to stop the pas- 
sage of the water, it finds another course over the 
rock, hill, or margin of the creek, forming, in turn, 
a.ccumulations of matter over the whole of the ad- 
jacent space. When the water has found itself a 
new channel, the green matter, which somjetimes 
acquires a thickness of half an inch, is speedily con- 
Tcrted into a rich vegetable earth, and becomes 
the food of plants. The surface of the calcarioqs 
jrock also decomposes and forms the richest black 
. mould, intimately mixed with a considerable por- 
tion of soil; plants and trees vegetate luxuriantly 
l^pon it. 
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On e^camiBing a piece of ground upon which the 
imoxf dissolved as it fell, and irhicb was covered 
with herbage^ they ibund, in some places, a calcap- 
riotis crust on the surface ; but in general a depth 
of from five inches to a foot of the richest black 
inould. The surface was sensibly warm to the 
tpturh. In the air the mercury in the thermome- 
ter stood at forty^four degrees; when placed four 
inches under the surface^ and covered with earth, 
It rose rapidly to sixty-^ight degrees; and iipon thj^ 
cakafious rock, eight inches beneath the surface^ 
it rose to eighty degrees. Thid result was uniforn^ 
pver the whole surface^ which was about a quarter 
Df an acr^ 

On searching they found a sprmg, about fifteen 
inches under the surface, in tlvp water of which the 
thermpm$(pr shewed a temperature of I SO degrees, 
Beneath the black mould was found a brawn mik*r 
ture of lime and silex, very loose and divisible, ap- 
parently in a state of decomposition, and pro^ 
gressing towards the formationr of black mould ; 
Vitder this brownish mass it became gradually 
whiter and harder, on the depth of from six to 
twelve inches, where it was ^ oalcarious sparkhng 
$toue. It was evident that the water had passed 
pver this place, and formed a flat superfides of 
silicious lime ^tone : and that its petition, nearly 
{evel, had facilitated the accumulation ^f^utli,.m 
proportion as. the decom^position advanced. Simi- 
lar spots of ground were found higher »ip tihe hsH^ 
fesembling little savannas^ near which* hot sptmgs 
were always discovered^ which had onceflowod 
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0Wt them. It appears probable that tht hot water 
of the sfrFings, at an early period, had all isisued 
ftotn its grand reservoir iii the hill, at a mucli 
greater elevation than at present. The cakarious 
<;rast may be traced ap, in most situations on the 
liyyest side of the^hiU looking down the creek and 
valley^ to a certain lidght, and perhaps 100 feet 
perpendicular ; in this r^ion the hill rises preci* 
pitously^ and is studded with hard silicious stones; 
below, the descent is more gradual, and the soil a 
calcarious blftck earth. It is easy to discrinoinate 
tiie primitive hill from that 'which has accumu^ 
lated, by ]airecipitatioQ^ from the water of the 
springs; this last is entirely confined to the west 
ftkle of tiie hiU, and wa^ed at its base by the ^a- 
tets of the GPeek, no hot spring being visible in 
any other part of its circumference. By actual 
jRieasuretnent aUng the base of the hill the influ- 
•ence aff t3)e spiung!8 is foun^t to extend seventy 
|»erches, in a>dii%ctiom a tittle to the east of north : 
along dbc' whole of t>bis space the springs have de« 
posited stony matter^ calcarious, with an addition 
of silex, or <crystalised linie. The accumulation 
of calcarious mcitter is more considerable at the 
liorth end of the hill than. the south ; the firstniay 
4ie above 1-00 feet perpendicular, but sloping much 
xnorecgrad^ually than the primitive hill above, un-* 
til it approaclies the creek, where not unfrequently 
it tentirnates in a precipioe of from six to twenty 
fi^t* The difference between the primitive and 
^secondary hill is so ^^trikisg that a superficial ob^ 
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server must notice it; the first is regularly very 
&teep> and studded with rock and stone a( the 
liardest flinty and other siiicious compounds, and 
a superficies of two or three inches of good mould 
covers a red clay ; below, on the secondary bill, 
which carries evident marks of recent farmatioo^ 
no flint> or silicious stone, is found ; the calcari-^ 
ous rock conceals all from view, and is itself fre- 
quently covered by much fine rich earth. It would 
seem that this compound> precipitated from the 
hot waters, yields easily to the influence of the 
atmosphere ; for where the waters cease to flow 
over any portion of, the rock, it speedily decom- 
poses ; probably more rapidly from the heat, c(Mn«* 
municated from the interior part of the hill, as 
insulated masses of the rock are observed to remain 
without change. 

The cedar, the wax myrtle, and the oassina 
yapon, all evergreens, attach themselves parti* 
cularly to the calcarious region^ and aeem to 
grow and thrive even in the clefts of tlie solid 
rock. 

A spring, enjoying a freedom of position^ pro- 
ceeds with great regularity in depositing the mat- 
ter it holds in solution ; the. border or rim of its 
basin forms an elevated ridge, from whence pro- 
ceeds a glacis all around, where the waters have 
flowed for some time over one part of the brim ; 
tbisvbecomes more elevated, and the water has to 
seek a passage where there is less resistance ; thus 
.forming, in miniature^ a crater^ resembUng tn 
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(shape the conical summit of a vblcand The hill 
being steep above, the progress of petrifaction is 
stopped on that side, and the waters continue to 
flow and spread abroad, incrusting the whole face 
of the hill below. The last formed calcarious bor- 
der of the circular basin is soft, and easily divid*- 
ed ; at a sitiall depth it is more compact ; and at 
the depth of six inches it is generally hard white 
43tone. If the bottom of the basin is stirred up, a 
.quantity of the red calx of iron rises, and escapes 
over the summit of the crater. 

Visitants to the hot springs, having observed 
shrubs and trees with the roots in the hot water, 
have been induced to try experiments, by sticking 
^branches of trees in the run of hot water. Some 
branches of the wax myrtle were found thrust in- 
to the bottom of a spring run, the water of which 
.was 130 degrees, by Farenheit's thermometer; 
the foliage and fruit of the branch were not only 
sound and healthy, but, at the surface of the water, 
roots were actually sprouting from it: on pulling 
it up the part which had penetrated the hot mud 
was found decayed. 

The green substance discoverable at the bottom 
of the hot springs, and which at first $i^ht has 
the appearance of plush, on examination by the 
n)icroscope> was found to be a vegetable produc- 
tion. A film of green matter spreads itself oA the 
calcarious base, from which rise fibres more than 
half aft inch in length, forming a beautiful vege- 
tation. Before the microscope it sparkled with 
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tananiierable noctules of liint, kome ptiit of v)nc1i 
wais beauti£uily crystalized. This circum^taocif 
might cause a doubt of its being a true vegecaiiie, 
i>jat its great rie&etublaace to some^f^he iiU)S6eSt 
particalarly the hyssi, and the diseovery which 
Mr. Dunbar made af its being the residence of 
Animal \\&, cooiirmed his belief of its being a 
Inie moss. After a ^liiigent search he discovered a 
Tery minute shell fish, of the bivale kind^ inha- 
iiiting this moss ; its shape ^neady that of the fresh 
water muscle ; the colour of the shell a greyish 
hrown> with spots of ^ purplish eoloun When 
the animal is undistui^bed it opens the shelly and 
thrusts out four legs, very transparent, and arti<- 
culated like those of a quadruped ; the extremi- 
ties of tlie fore legs are very slender ^nd sharp, 
but tfhose of the hind legs somewhat broader, ap« 
parently armed with minute *toes : frc^m the extrt- 
inity of each 'sbell issues three orfour forked hairs, 
which the an^imal seem<s to possess the power of 
moving; the fow ieg5 are ppobably fdrmed for 
maicing inciS'ions into the moss for the |>urpose of 
procuring access to the juices of the liviag' plant> 
upon which, no doubt, it feeds; it toay be pro- 
vided with a proboscis, although it did not ap- 
|)^r while the animal was ;ui^er examination: 
the hind legs are well adapted for propelling 
in its progress over the moss, or through <\k 
water, - * 

It would be desirable to ascertain the eause of 
thart perpetiii;^! fire which keeps up tbe-hightempe- 
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rature of so many springs as flow from this hill, at 
a considerable distance from each other : upoa 
looking around, however, sufficient data for the 
solution of the difficulty are not discoverable. No^- 
thing of a volcanic nature is to be seen in this 
country; neither could they learn that any evi- 
dence in favour of such a supposition was to be 
found in the mountains connected with this river. 
An immense bed of dark blue schistus appears to 
form the base of the hot spring hill, and of all 
those in its neighbourhood: the bottom of the 
creek is formed of it; and pieces are frequently 
met with rendered soft by decomposition, and 
possessing a strong aluminous taste, requiring no- 
thing but lixiviation and crystalizatioii to com- 
plete the manufacture of alum. As bodies under- 
going chemical changes generally produce aa 
alteration of temperature, the heat of these springs 
may be owing to the disengagement of caloric, 
or the decomposition of the schistus : another, 
and perhaps a more satisfactory cause may be as- 
signed : it is well known, that within the circle of 
the waters of this river, vast beds of martial py- 
rites exist ; they have not yet:, however, been dis- 
covered in the vicinage of the hot springs, but 
may, nevertheki^s, form immense beds under the 
bases of. these hills; and as in one place at least, 
there is evidence of the presence of bitumen, the 
union. of these agents will, in the progress of de- 
composition, by the admission of air and moisture, 
produce degrees of heat capable of supporting the 
phenomena of the hot springs. No sulphuric acid 

V 
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IS present in this water ; the springs may be tup* 
plied by the vapour of heated water, ascending 
from caverns where the heat is generated, or the 
heat may be immediately applied to the bottom of 
an immense natural caldron of rock, contained in 
the bowels of the hill, from which, as a reservoir, 
the springs may be supplied. 

A series of accurate observations determined 
the latitude of the hot springs to be S4 deg. 31 
min. 4 sec. 16 N. and longitude 6 h. 11 tnin. 25 
sec. or 92 deg. 50 min. 45 sec. west from the me- 
ridian of Green wich^ 

While Mr. Dunbar was making arrangements 
for transporting the baggage back to the river 
camp, Dr. Hunter, with a small party, went on 
an excursion into the country. He left the hot 
springs on the morning of the 57th, and after tra- 
velling sometimes over hills and de;ep craggy 
mountains, with narrow valleys between them, then 
up the valleys, and generally by the side of a branch 
emptying into the Washita, they reached the main 
branch of the Calfot in the evenings about twelve 
miles from the springs. The stones they met with 
during the first part of the day were silicious, of 
a whitish grey, with flints, white, cream-coloured, 
red, &c. The beds of the rivulets, and often a 
considerable way up the hills, shewed immense bo- 
dies of schistus, both blue and grey, some of it 
effloressing and tasting strongly of alum. The lat- 
ter part of the day, they travelled over and be- 
tween hills ^f black, hard, and compact flint in 
shapeless masses, with schist as before. Ou ascend- 
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Ing these high grounds, you distinctly perceive 
the commencement of the piney region, beginning 
at the height of sixly or seventy feet, and extend- 
ing to the top. The soil in these narrow valleys 
is thin and full of stones. The next day., which 
was stormy, they reached a branch of the Bayau 
de Saline, which stretches towards the Arkansa> 
and empties into the Washita many leagues below, 
having gone above twelve miles. The mountains 
they had passed being of the primitive kind, which 
seldom produce melals, and having hitherto seen 
nothing of a mineral kind, a little poor iron ore 
excepted, and the fece of the country, as far as 
they could see, presenting the same aspect, they 
returned to the camp and the hot springs, on the 
evening of the 30th, by another route, in which 
they met with nothing worthy notice. 

In consequence of the rains which had fallen, 
Mr. Dunbar, and those who were transporting the 
baggage to the river camp, found the road watery* 
The soil on the flat lands, under the stratum of ve* 
getable mould, is yellowish, and consists of decom- 
posed schistus, of which there are immense beds 
in every stage of dissolution, from the hard stone 
recently uncovered and partially decomposed, to 
the yellow and apparently homogeneous earth. The 
covering of vegetable earth between the hills and 
the river is, in most places, sufficiently thick to 
constitute a good soil, being from four, to six 
inches ; and it is the opinion of the people upon the 
Washita, that wheat will grow here to great per- 
fection. Although the higher hills, three hundred 

tJ 8 ( 
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to six hundred feet in height, are very rocky, yct 
the inferior hills, and the sloping bases of the first, 
are generally covered with a soil of a middling 
quality. The natural productions arc sufficiently 
luxuriant, consisting chiefly of black and red oak, 
intermixed with a variety of other woods, and a 
considerable undergrowth. Even on these rocky 
hills are three or four species of vines, said to pro- 
duce annually an abundance of excellent grapes. 
A great variety of plants which grow here, some 
of which in their season are said to produce flow- 
ers highly ornamental, would probably reward 
the researches of the botanist. 

On the morning of the 8th of January, 1805, the 
party left Ellis's on the river camp; where they had 
been detained for several days, waiting for such 
a rise in the waters of the river, as would carry 
theit boat in safety over the numerous rapids be- 
low. A rise of about six feet, which had taken 
place the evening before, determined them to move 
this morning; and they passed the chuttes about 
one o^clock. They stopped to examine the rocky 
promontory below these falls, and took some speci- 
mens of the stone which so much resembles the 
Turkey oil stone. It appears too hard. The strata 
of this chain were observed to run perpendicularly 
nearly east and west, crossed by fissures at right 
angles from five to eight feet apart ; the lamina 
from one fourth of an inch to five inches in thick- 
ness. About a league below, they landed at 
Whetstone hill, and took several specimen*. This 
projecting hill is a mass of greyish blue schistus of 
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considerable hardness, and about twenty feet perr 
pendicular, not regularly so, and from a quarter 
to two inches in thicknesS|/but does not split with 
zn even surface. 

They landed again on the morning of the gib,^ 
in sight of the bayau de la prairie de champignole^ 
to examine aad take specimens of some free stoiie» 
and blue slate. The slate is a blue schistus^ hard» 
brittle, and unfit for the covering of a house ; 
none proper for that purpose have been discovered, 
eiccept on the Calfat, which Dr. Hunter met with 
in one of his excursions. 

On the evening of the lOth they encamped near 
Arclon's Troughs, having been only three, days 
in descending the distance which took them thir* 
leen to ascend. They stopped some time at the 
camp of a Mr, he Fevre* He is an intelligent man, 
a native of the Illinois, but now residing at the 
Arkansas, He came here with some Delaware and 
other Indians, whom he had fitted out with goods, 
and receives their peltry, fur, &c. at a stipulated 
price, as it is brought in by the hunters. Mr, Le 
Fevre possesses considerable knowledge of the in- 
terior of the country ; he confirms the accounts 
before obtained, that the hills or mountains which 
give rise to this little river, are« in a naanner, insu* 
lated ; that is, they are entirely shut in and inclosed 
by the immense plains or prairies which extend 
beyond the Red river, to the south, ' and beyond 
the Missouri, or at least some of its branches, to 
the north, and range along the eastern base of th^ 
great chain, or dividing ridge^ commonly known 
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i>y the name of the Sand Hills, which separate the 
waters of the Mississippi from those which fall in^ 
to the Pacific ocean. The breadth of this great plain 
is not well ascertained. It is said by some to be al 
certain parts, or in certain directions, not less than 
two hundred leagues; but it is agreed by all who 
have a knowledge of the western country, that the 
mean breadth is at least two thirds of that dis- 
tance. A branch of the Missouri, called the river 
Plaite, or shallow river, is said to take its rise so 
far south'as to derive its first waters from the neigh- 
bourhood of the sources of the Red and Arkansa 
rivers. By the expression plains or prairies in this 
place, is not to be understood a dead flat, resemr 
bling certain savannas, whose soil is stiff and imr 
penetrable, often under water, and bearing only si 
coarse grass resembling reeds ; very different are the 
western prairies, which expression signifies only a 
country without timber. These prairies are neither 
flat nor hilly, but undulating into gentle swelling 
lawns, and expanding into spacious valleys, in the 
centre of which is always found a little timber 
growing on the banks of the brooks and rivulet? 
of the finest u'^aters. 

The whole of these prairies are represented to 
be composed of the richest and most fertile soil; 
the most luxuriant and succulent herbage covers 
the surface of the earth, interspersed with millions 
of flowers and flowering shrubs, of the most or- 
namental kinds; Those whp have viewed only a 
skirt of these prairies, speak of them with enthu- 
siasm^ a$ if it was only there that nature was to be 
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fbund truly perfect ; they declare, that the ferti^ 
tility and beauty of the rising grounds, the extreme 
richness of the vales, the coolness and excellent, 
quality of the water found in every valley, the salu- 
brity of the atmosphere, and above all the gran- 
deur of the enchanting landscape which this coun<- 
try presents, inspire the soul with sensations not 
to be felt in any other region of the globe. This, 
paradise is now very thinly inhabited by a few 
tribes of savages, and by the immense herds of wild 
cattle, (bison ) which people these countries* The- 
cattle perform regular migrations, according to the 
seasons, from south to north, and from the plains 
to the mountains ; and in due time, taught by their, 
instincts, take a retrograde direction. 
. These tribes move in the rear of the herds, and 
pick up stragglers^ and such as lag behind, which 
diey kill with the bow and arrow for their sub- 
sistence. This country is not subjected to those^ 
very sudden deliages of rain which in most hot 
countries, and even in the Mississippi territory,' 
tear up and sweep away, with irresistible fury, the 
crop and soil together ; on the contrary, rain is 
said to becoipe more rare in proportion as the great 
chain of mountains is approached ; and it would 
seem that within the sphere of the attraction of 
those elevated ridges, little or no rain. falls on the 
adjoining plains. This relation is the more credit 
ble, as in that respect out new country may re- 
semble other flat or comparatively low countries, 
similarly situated ; such as the country lying be- 
tween the Andes ^nd the western Pacific ; the 
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plains are supplied with nightly dews so extremely 
abundant, as to have the effect of retVeshing 
showers of rain ; and the spacious v&lleys, which 
are extremely level, may, with facility, ht watered, 
by the rills and brooks, which are never absent 
ffom these situsttions. Such is the description of 
the better known country lying to the south of Red 
river, from Nacogdoches towards St. Antonio, in 
the province of Taxus ; the richest crops are said 
to be procured there without rain ; but agrieti^l* 
ture ih that, country is at a low ebb ; the steall 
quantities of maize furnished by the country, is 
said to be raised without cultivation. A rude open- 
ing is made in the earth, sufficient to deposit the 
grain, at the distance of four or five feetj in ir* 
regular squares, and the rest is left to nature. The 
soil is tender, spongy, and rich, and seems always 
to retain humidity sufficient, with the bouttteonft 
dews of Heaven, to bring the crops to maturity. 
The Red and Ark ansa rivers, whose courses are 
very long, pass through portions of this fine coun« 
try. They are both navigable to an unknown dis- 
tance by boats of proper construction ; the Ar- 
kansa river is, however, understood to have greatly 
the advantage with respect to the facility of 
navigation* Some difficult places are met with in 
the Red river below the Nakitosb, after which it 
is good for one hundred and fifty leagues (proba- 
bly computed leagues of the country, about two 
miles each ;) there the voyager meets with a very 
serious obstacle, the commencement of the "raft," 
as it is called ; that is/ a natural covering which 
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conceals the whole river for an extent of seventefeia 
leagues, continually augmenting by the driftwood 
brought down by every considerable fresli. This 
covering, which, for a considerable time was only 
drift-wood, How supports a vegetation of every 
ihing abounding in the neighbouring forest^ not 
excepting trees of a considerable size; and thtj 
liver may be frequently passed without any know-* 
ledge of its existence. It is said that the annxial 
inundation is opening for itself a new passage 
through the low grounds near the hills; but it 
niust be long before liature, unaided, will excavate 
a passage sufficient for the waters of Red River. 
About fifty leagues above this natural bridge^ m 
'the residence of the Cadeaux or Gadadoquis na* 
tion, whose good qualities are already mentioned. 
The inhabitants Estimate the post of Nakitosh to 
be half way between New Orleans and the Cadeaux 
nation. Above this point the navigation of Red 
River is said to be embarrassed by many rapids, 
falls aftd shallows. The Arkansa River is said to 
present a safe, agreeable and uninterrupted navi* 
gation as high as it is known. The lands on each 
side are of the best quality, and well watered with 
9pringS| brooks and rivulets, affording many situ- 
ations for mill-seats. From description it would 
seem that along this river there is a regular gra* 
dation of hill ind dale, presenting their extremis 
ties to the river ; the hills are gently swelling en^i- 
nences, and the dales spacious vallies with living 
water meandering through them ; the forests con- 
sist of handsome trees, chiefly what is called open 
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woods. The quality of the land is supposed supe- 
rior to that on Red River, until it ascends to the 
prairie country, where the lands on both rivers are 
probably similar. 

About two hundred leagues up the Arkansa is 
an interesting place called the Salt Prairie; there 
id a considerable fork of the river there, and a kind 
of savanna where the salt water is continually ooz«^ 
ing out and spreading over the surface of a plain. 
During the dry summer season the salt may be 
raked up in large heaps ; a natural crust of a hand 
breadth in thickness is formed at this season. This 
place is not often frequented, on account of the 
danger from the Osage Indians : much less dare 
the white hunters venture to ascend higher, where' 
it is generally believec^, that silver is to be foundi 
It is further said, that high up the Arkansa River 
salt is found in form of a solid, and may be dug 
out with the crow-bar. The waters oftbe Ar^ 
kansa, like those of Red River> are not potable 
during the dry season, being both charged highly 
with a reddish earth or mould, and extretnely 
brackish. 

This inconvenience is not greatly felt upon the 
Arkansa, where springs and brooks of fresh water 
are frequent; the Red River is understood not to 
be so highly favoured. Every account seems to 
prove that immense natural magazines of salt must 
exist in the great chain of mountains to ihe west- 
ward ; as all the rivers in the summer season, 
which flow from them, are strongly impregnated 
with that mineral, and are only rendered palatable 
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after receiving the numerous streams of fresh wat^r 
which join them in their course. The great west- 
ern prairies, besides the herds of wild cattle, (bi- 
son, commonly called bufFaloe) are also stocked 
with vast numbers of wild goat (not resembling 
the domestic goat) extremely swift footed. A« 
the description given of this goat is not perfect, it 
may from its swiftness prove to be the antelope 
or it possibly may be a goat which has escaped 
from the Spanish settlements of New Mexico. A 
Canadian, who had been much with the Indians 
to the westward, speaks of a wool-bearing animal 
larger than a sheep, the wool much mixed with 
hair, which he had seen in large flocks. He pre- 
tends also to have seen a unicorn, the single hora 
of which, he says, rises out of the forehead and 
icurls back, conveying the idea of the fossil cornu 
Itmmonis. This man says he has travelled beyond 
the great dividing ridge so far as to have seen a 
large river flowing to the westward. The great 
dividing mountain is so lofty that it requires two 
days to ascend from the base to its top ; other 
ranges of inferior mountains lie before and behind 
it; they are all rocky and sandy. Large lakes 
and vallies lie between the mountains. Some of 
the lakes are so large as to contain considerable 
islands ; and rivers flow from some of them. Great 
numbers of fossil bones, of very large dimensions, 
are seen among the mountains, which the Cana- 
dian supposes to be the elephant. 

He does not pretend to have seen any of the 
precious metals^ but has seen a mineral which he 
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supposes might yield copper. From the top of the 
bigb mountain the view is bounded by a curve as 
upon the ocean, and extends over the most beau- 
tiful prairies, which seem to. be unbounded, par- 
ticularly towards the ea$t The finest of the lands 
he has seen are on the Missouri ; no other caa 
compare in richness and fertility with them. This 
Canadian, as well as Le Fevre, speaks of the Osa- 
ges of the tribe of Whitehairs, as lawless and un- 
principled : and the other Indian tribes hold them 
in abhorrence as a barbarous and uncultivated race, 
and the different nations who hunt in their neigh- 
Wuvbood, have their concerting plans for their 
destruction. On the morning of the 11th, the 
party passed the petit ecor a Fabri. The osier 
which grows on the beaches above, is not seen 
lijelow upon the river; and here they -began to 
meet with the small tree called ^ Chamier* which 
grows only on the water side, and is met with all 
the way down the Washita. The latitude of 33 
deg. 40 sec. t^eems the northern boundary of the 
one, and the southern boundary of the other of 
these vegetables. Having noticed the limit set to 
the long moss, (Telandsia) on the ascent of the 
liver, in latitude S3 deg. Mr. Dunbar made in- 
quiry of Mr. Le Fgvre, as to its existence on the 
Arkansa settlement, which is known to- lie in 
about the same parallel; he said, that its growth 
is limited about ten miles south of the settlement^ 
and that as remarkably, as if a line had been drawn 
east and west for the purpose ; as it ceases all at 
once, and not by degrees. Hence it appe^s, that 
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tiature has marked with a distinguish!? g feature, 
the line established by congress, between the Or- 
kans and Louisiana territories. The cypress is 
not found on the Washita higher than thirty-four 
degress of north latitude. 

In descending the river, they found their rate of 
going to exceed that of the current about six miles 
and a half in twenty-four hours; and that on the 
12th, they had passed the apex of the tide or wave, 
occasioned by the fresh, and were descendii>g 
along an inclined plain; as they encamped at 
night, they found themselves in deeper water the 
next morning, and on a more elevated part of the 
inclined plain than they had been in the preceding 
evening, fronr the progress of the apex of the tide 
during their repose. 

At noon, on the 16 th, they reached tlie post of 
the Washita. 

Mr. Dunbar being anxious to reach the Natchez 
as early as possible, and being unable to procure 
horses at the post, took a canoe with one soldier 
and his own domestic, to push down to the Cata- 
hoola, from whence to Concord there is a road of 
thirty miles across the low grounds. He set off 
early on the morning of the aoth, and at night 
reached the settlement of an old hunter, with 
whom he had conversed on his way up the river. 
This man informed him, that at the place called the 
mine, on the Little Missouri, there is a smoke 
which ascends perpetually from a particular place, 
and that the vapour is sometimes insupportable. 
The river, or a branch of it, passes over a bed of 



mineral^ which from the descrifytion give^ is^ m> 
doubts martial pyrites. In a creek, or branch of 
the Fourche a Luke, there is found on the beaches 
and in the cliffs, a great number of globular bo- 
dies, some as large, or larger, than a man's head, 
which, when broken, exhibit the appearance of 
gold, silver, and precious stones ; most probably 
pyrites and crystalized spar. And at the Four- 
che des daises a Paul, (higher up the river than 
Fourche a Luke,) near the river there is a cliff full 
of hexagonal prisms, terminated by pyramids 
which appear to grow out of the rock : they are 
from six to eight inches in length, and some of 
them are an inch in diameter. There are beds of 
pyrites found in several small creeks communi- 
cating with the Washita, but it appears that the 
mineral indications are greatest on the Little Mis- 
souri; because, as before noted, some of the hun- 
ters actually worked on them, and sent a parcel of 
the ore to New Orleans. It is the belief here, that 
the mineral contains precious metal, but that the 
' Spanish government did not choose a mine should 
be opened so near to the British settlements. An 
express prohibition was issued against working 
these mines. 

At this place, Mr. Dunbar obtained one or two 
slips of the '* bois de arc," (bow wood or yellow 
>wood,) from the Missouri. The fruit which had 
fallen before the maturity, and lay upon the ground. 
Some were the size of a small orange, with a 'rind 
full of tubercles; the colour, though it appeared ' 
faded, still retained a resemblance to pale gold- 

2 
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The tree in its native soil, when laden with its 
golden fruit, (nearly as large as the egg of an os- 
trich^) presents the most splendid appearance; its 
foliage is of a deep green, resembling the var- 
nished leaf of the orange tree; upon the whole, 
no forest tree can compare with it in ornamental 
grandeur. The bark of the young tree resembles, 
in texture, the dog-wood bark; the appearance of 
the wood recommends it for trial as an article 
which may yield a yellow dye. It is deciduous; 
the branches are numerous, and full of short thorns 
or prickles, which seem to point it out as proper 
for hedges or live fences. This tree is known to 
exist near the Nakitosh (perhaps in latitude 32 
deg.) and upon the river Arkansa, high up (per- 
haps in lat 36 deg.) it is therefore probable that 
it may thrive from latitude 38 deg. to 40, and will 
be a great acquisition to the United States if it 
possesses no other merit than that of being orna* 
mental. 

In descending the river, both Mr. Dunbar and 
Dr. Hunter searched for the place said to yield 
gypsum, or plaister of Paris, but failed. The for- 
mer gentleman states, that he has no doubt of its 
existence, having noted two places where it has 
been found; one of which is the first hill, or 
high land which touches the river on the west, 
above the Bayau Calumet, and the other is the se- 
cond high land on the same side. As these are 
two points of the same continued ridge, it is pro- 
bable that an immense body of gypsi»im will be 
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found in the bowels of the hills where they ineet^ 
and perhaps extending far beyond them. 

On the evening of the 22d, Mr. Dunbar arriv- 
ed at the Catahoola, where a Frenchman of the 
name of Hebrard, who keeps the ferry across 
Black river, is settled. Here the road from the 
Washita forks, one branch of it leading to the 
settlement on Red river, and the other up to the 
post on the Washita. The proprietor of this place 
has been a hunter and a great traveller up the 
Washita into the western country: he confirms 
generally the accounts received from others. It 
appears, from what ihey say, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hot springs, but higher up, among 
the mountains, and upon the Little Missouri, dur- 
ing the summer season, explosions are very fre- 
quently heard, proceeding from under the ground 
and not rarely a curious phenomenon is seen, 
which is termed the blowing of the mountains; it 
is confined elastic gas forcing a passage through 
the side or top of a hill, driving before it a great 
quantity of earth and mineral matter. During 
the winter "Reason the explosions and blowing of 
the mountains entirely cease, from whence we 
may conclude, that the cause is comparatively su- 
perficial, brought into actioiv by the increased 
heat of the more direct rays of the summer sun. 

The confluence of the Washita, Catahoola and 
Tenza is an interesting place. The last of these 
communicates with the Mississippi low lands, by 
the intervention of other creeks and lakes, and by 
one in particular, called " Bayau d' Argent/' which 
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empties into the Mississippi, about fourteen miles 
above Natchez. During high water there is a 
navigation for batteaux of any burthen along the 
bayau. A large lake, called St John's lake, oc- 
cupies a considerable part of the passage between 
the Mississippi and the Tenza: it is in a horse- 
shoe form, and has, at some former period, been 
the bed of the Mississippi : the nearest part of it 
is about one mile removed from the river at the 
present tinle. This lake, possessing elevated banks 
similar to those of the river, has been lately occu- 
pied and improved. The Catahoola bayau is the 
third navigable stream: during the time of the 
inundation there is an excellent communication by 
the lake of that name, and from thence, by large 
creeks, to the Red river. The country around 
the point of union of these three rivers is altoge- 
ther alluvial, but the place of Mr. Hebrard^s resi- 
dence is no longer subject to inundation. There 
is no doubt, that as the country augments in po- 
pulation and riches, this place will become the site 
of a commercial inland town, which will keep 
pace with the progress and prosperity of the coun- 
try. One of the Indian mounts here is of a con- 
siderable elevation, with a species of rampart, sur** 
rounding a large space, which was, no doubt, the 
position of a fortified town. 

While here Mr. Dunbar met with an American 
who-pretended to have been up the Arkansa river 
three hundred leagues. The navigation of this 
river he says is good to that distance, for boats 
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drawing three or four feet water. Implicit fBith> 
perhaps^ ought not to be given to his relation, re- 
specting the quantity of silver he pretends to have 
collected there. He says he has found silver on 
the Washita> thirty leagues above the hot springs, 
so rich, that three pounds of it yielded one pound 
of silver, and this was found in a cave. He asserts/ 
also, that the ore of the mine upon the Little Mis- 
souri, was carried to Kentucky, by a person of 
the name of Bon, where it was -found to yield 
largely in silver. This man says he has been up 
the Red river likewise, and that there is a great 
rapid just below the raft, or natural bridge^ and 
and several others above it; that the Caddo nation 
IS about fifty leagues above the raft, and near to 
their village commences the country of the great 
prairies, which extend four or five hundred miles to 
the west of the sand mountains, as they are termed. 
These great plains reach far beyond the Red river 
to the south and northward over the Arkansa 
river, and among the numerous branches of the 
Missouri. He confirms the account of the beauty 
and fertility of the western country. 

On the morning of the 25th, Mr. Dunbar set 
out, on horseback, from the Catahoola to Natchez. 
The rain which had fallen on the preceding days 
rendered the roads wet and muddy, and it was 
two in the afternoon before he reached the Bavau 
Crocodile, which is considered halfway between 
the Black river and the Mississippi. It is one of 
the numerous creeks in the low grounds, which 
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assist in venting the waters of the inundation. On 
the margins of the water courses the lands are 
highest, and produce canes; they fall off, in the 
rear, into cypress swamps and lakes. The waters 
of the Mississippi were rising, and it was with 
some difficulty that they reached a house near 
Concord that evening. This settlement was be- 
gun since the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, by citizens of the Mississippi territory, who 
have' established their residence altogether upon 
newly-acquired lands taken up under the authority 
of the Spanish commandant, and have gone to the 
expense of improvement either in the names of 
themselves or others, before the 20th of December, 
1803, hoping thereby to hold their new possession 
under the sanction of the law. 

Exclusive of the few actual residents on the 
banks of the Mississippi, there are two very hand- 
some lakes in the interior, on the banks of which 
similar settlements have been made. He crossed 
at the ferry, and at mid-day of the 26th reached 
his own house. 

Dr. Hunter, and the remainder of the party, 
followed Mr. Dunbar, down the Washita, with 
the boat in which they ascended the river, and, 
ascending the Mississippi, reached St. Catharine's 
lanfling on the morning of the 31st January, 1805. 
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Common Names of some of the Treesj Shrubs and 
Plants growing in the Vtcinity of Washita. 

Three kinds of white oak, four kinds of red 
oak, black oak, three kinds of hickory, one of 
which has an oblong nut, white and good, chink- 
apin, three kinds of ash, one of which is the 
prickly, three kinds of elm, two kinds of maple, 
two kinds of pine, red cedar, sweet gum, -black 
gum, linden, two kinds of iron-wood, growing on 
high and low lands, sycamore, box elder, holly, 
sweet bay, laurel, magnolia accuminata, black 
walnut, filbert, buckeye, dogwood, three kinds 
of locust, the three-thorned and honey locust, 
hazel, beech, wild plumb, the fruit red, but not 
good, bois d'arc (bow wood) called also hois jaune 
(yellow wood) a famous yellow dye, three kinds 
of hawthorn, with berries, red, scarlet and black, 
lotc tree, for Indian arrows, bois de carbane, a 
small growth, and proper for hoops, two kinds of 
josier, myrtle, tooth-ach tree and magnolia. 

A vine, bearing large good black grapes in 
bunches, black grape, Jiill grape, yellow grape, 
muscadine, or fox grape, and a variety of other 
vines. The saw briar, single rose briar, and china 
root briar,- wild gooseberry, with a dark red fruit, 
three kinds of whortle berry, wild pomegranate, 
passion flower, two sorts of sumach, winters ber- 
ry, winter's green, a small red farinaceous berry 
like a haw, on a plant one inch high, which grows 
under the sno\y, and is eaten by the Indians, the 
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silk plant, wild endive, wild olivd, pink root, snake 
root, wild mint of three kinds, coloquintida (bit- 
ter apple) growing along the river side, clover, 
sheep's clover, life everlasting, wild liquorice, ma- 
rygold, missletoe, thistle, wild hemp, bull rush, 
dittany, white and red poppy, yellow jessamine, 
poke, fern, capillair, honeysuckle, mosses, petu to 
make rope with, wormwood, hops, ipecacuanha, 
persicaria, Indian turnip, wild carrot, wild onion, 
ginger, wild cabbage, and bastard indigo. 
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